














The Brunswick 
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Method of Reproduction 


New musical standards set by Brunswick 


Our great ambition has beer fulfilled ! 
And that was to bring something superior, 
phonographic 


something different into 
music. 

In nearly 
Brunswick Phonographs 
new delights, finer 
appreciations, 

First, because 
Brunswick accom- 
plished something better 
in tone by introducing 
an improved amplifier. 
We brought out an all- 
wood, non-metal sound 
chamber which con- 
forms to acoustic laws. 
This enabled tone 
waves to expand properly, 
harshness. 

Then came the Ultona, an all-record 
reproducer. It did away with makeshift 
attachments. 

At a turn of the hand, the Ultona 
presents to each make of record the 
proper needle, the proper. diaphragm. 
Thus each type of record is heard at 
its best. 


homes 
brought 


a half-million 
have 


and ended 


The Ultona plays all records 


Of course we brought superior cab- 
inet work, for the House of Brunswick 
has been famous for 76 years for its 
wood-crafting. And we brought a com- 
plete instrument, not an assembled one. 

Thus we accomplished a distinct ad- 
vancement in phono- 
graphic music. And 
the verdict of approval 
has been universal. 
And it was approved by 
comparison. We ask 
people to judge for 
themselves. 

Now we offer Bruns- 
wick Records, as advanc- 
ed in their field as our 
phonograph was in its. 

Again we ask you to pass judgment. 
Hear Brunswick Records. Compare 
them. Decide for yourself that they 
offer superiorities. 

A Brunswick dealer will be delighted 
to play The Brunswick for you, so as to 
make any test. And also Brunswick 
Records. Remember Brunswick Rec- 
ords can be played on any phonograph 
with steel or fibre needle. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S: ‘Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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For a satisfying meal, appetizing, and quickly 
prepared, give your family and guests Heinz Oven 
Baked Beans. 

Really baked, in dry heat ovens—that’s why they 
are so delicious, so rich and so digestible. Four 
kinds—all oven baked. 





One of the FOUR KINDS 
Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 


Weinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 
Boston style 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat 
(Vegetarian) 

Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
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CHAPTER I. 


PEARLS FOR CORINNE, 


N the morning of Friday, the 
ninth of May, at twenty 
minutes past eleven, a mes- 


senger from the Crédit Lyon- 
nais rang at No. 13 Rue du Bon Diable. 
Under his arm was one of those leather 
portfolios in which bank messengers 
are accustomed to carry drafts, bills of 
exchange, and like valuable papers. In 
this instance the portfolio contained 
thirty bank notes of one thousand 
francs each, destined for Monsieur 
Janvier. The occasion for the with- 
drawal of so large a sum was the birth- 
day of his niece Corinne. 
Monsieur Janvier was a_ bachelor 
whose timid disposition in respect to 
1B ps 


the other sex had never been equal to 
the assault of a feminine heart, and 
whose retiring nature had never given 
a foothold to the enterprise of woman. 
That he had a heart of his own, how- 
ever, a heart worthy of capture, was 
proved when his only sister left Corinne 
an orphan at the age of six. At that 
age Corinne could by no stretch of the 
imagination be considered dangerous. 
Monsieur Janvier had, therefore, 
opened to her the door of his long 
pent-up affection, which, escaping like 
a bird from a cage, began forthwith 
to disport itself in the extravagant man- 
ner peculiar to prisoners unexpectedly 
recovering their liberty. 

On this ninth of May Corinne had 
reached her eighteenth birthday, and 
Monsieur Janvier’s affection, which had 
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kept pace with the years, was rioting in 
prodigality. The fact is, Corinne pos- 
sessed a charming neck and throat, and 
her uncle had conceived the idea of 
encircling it with a string of pearls. 
Without consulting any one in the mat- 
ter, he had selected pearls as being best 
adapted to the softness and whiteness 
of the throat in question. Being a man 
of taste, he had also selected modest 
pearls, of a quality to match the surface 
on which they were to lie—young 
pearls, as it were, not overgrown or 
of a matronly aspect, not yet insignifi- 
cant or trivial, but at once both ex- 
quisite and modest—in short, pearls 
for Corinne. 

They were lying carefully concealed 
in the upper right-hand drawer of his 
writing table in the library when the 
messenger arrived, and having signed 
the receipt, he thrust the bank notes 
under the case in which the necklace 
was reposing on its bed of white velvet. 
After he had finished the last pages of 
the memoir he was writing on the social 
habits of the .cicada, he would take 
them to Langlois, the jeweler, and in 
the evening at dinner, the case would 
be hidden under Corinne’s napkin, when 
undoubtedly another necklace would be 
clasped about Monsieur Janvier’s neck, 
and perhaps some tears would be shed 
—tears of mutual happiness. That he 
contemplated taking Corinne that eve- 
ning to the theater, her first dissipa- 
tion, he reserved for a final surprise. 

Finally, lest Corinne should be in 
doubt as to the donor, he carefully 
erased his name from one of his visiting 
cards, as altogether too formal for so 
intimate an occasion, and wrote in its 
place: “To Corinne on her eighteenth 
birthday, from her uncle and humble 
servant;” without the least realizing 
that in this naive attempt at playfulness 
he was making a veritable confession. 

Closing the drawer, he resumed his 
manuscript, then reopened the drawer 
and removed the cover of the jewel 


case. It was impossible to do other- 
wise, and while putting the final touches 
on his memoir, his glance wandered 
frequently from the page he was writ- 
ing to the shining little balls on the 
velvet. He even counted them, and 
having once made a mistake, recounted 
them to satisfy himself that none were 
missing. 

Besides Corinne, Monsieur Janvier’s 
household consisted only of Gervais, a 
sort of factotum who was both butler 
and valet; Rosalie, the cook; and 
Jocaste, the housemaid, who also waited 
upon Corinne and accompanied her in 
the street when her uncle was occupied 
with the cicada. 

Ah, yes, there was also Potin, the 
concierge, who, though not directly in 
Monsieur Janvier’s employ, ran errands 
for Rosalie—debts she liquidated by 
permitting him to gossip in the kitchen 
while she washed the lettuce or rolled 
the pastry. If on his retirement there 
was a tart the less on the shelf or the 
leg of a fowl missing, no one was the 
wiser. 

Monsieur Janvier enjoyed the delu- 
sion that he was master of this house- 
hold. The truth is he was its slave. It 
was Rosalie who determined the menu. 
Jocaste selected his cravats and re- 
minded him that his coat was getting 
shabby, sending without further ado 
for the tailor, And while Gervais 
brought every Saturday the weekly ac- 
count for the settlement of the house- 
hold expenses, figures were so distaste- 
ful to Monsieur Janvier that, beginning 
by adding laboriously the columns, he 
had ended by pretending to do so—a 
system which permitted errors to creep 
in without risk of* detection. 

It is not to be inferred that Gervais 
was deliberately dishonest. The errors 
were at first so insignificant that they 
might readily be mistaken for clerical 
ones, and, like the acorn, they attained 
the proportions of the oak by degrees 
quite insensible. For when a door is 
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opened voluntarily, one begins by look- 
ing in, and, if the prospect is pleasing, 
ends by entering, and having entered 
once with some misgivings, and a 
second time with more confidence, 
finally the exceptional becomes the gen- 
eral and the unusual a habit. More- 
over, if a certain percentage was ac- 
corded Gervais by those with whom 
he traded, it was only fair to assess a 
like amount on those he served. 

Of all this Jocaste was ignorant. 
Nor would she have approved of it, 
being sturdily honest, and having vari- 
ous feminine methods of achieving 
her purposes equally effective and less 
open to reproach. But innocent as she 
was, and as all the daughters of Eve 
have maintained they were since the 
story of Eden was first invented, it 
was she who furnished the motive and 
excuse for Gervais’ system of book- 
keeping, it having been agreed between 
them that when their economies were 
sufficient to pay the entrance fee, they 
would establish themselves in an Eden 
of their own. 

As for the remaining member of the 
household, Corinne, Monsieur Janvier 
had no idea that he was in the clutches 
of a tyranny far more insidious than 
the brutal one forged by iron bolts and 
fetters—the tyranny of love and youth. 
This tyranny Corinne exercised as un- 
consciously as her uncle submitted to it. 

It is not possible to describe Corinne 
adequately. To catalogue the various 
elements which composed her face is 
not enough. It is all very well for the 
painter to imitate the flush on the peach. 
To fully enjoy it one must bite the 
skin and extract its juices. To know 
Corinne a pen or brush is insufficient. 
One must hear her speak, see her smile, 
and watch the emotions chase each 
other over the surface of her face. Of 


these there were so many that the clev- 

erest of artists would be in despair. 
With her companionship, and that of 

the cicada whose social habits he ob- 





served in their glass cage, Monsieur 
Janvier was completely satisfied. Until 
near her eighteenth birthday Corinne 
also was at peace. Her uncle was 
lavish with dolls, omitting, though a 
philosopher, to take into account the 
reason for this childish passion for 
manikins stuffed with sawdust. Philos- 
ophers frequently fail to observe what 
goes on under their eyes, and children 
who are incapable of deception in other 
respects, at about Corinne’s age become 
aware of a chamber in their hearts 
which they fear to open even to them- 
selves. 

Corinne had discovered this chamber 
one day when a certain Achilles was 
purchasing roses at the same stall at 
which she and Jocaste were bargaining 
for gillyflowers. There was not the 
silghtest reason for investing Achilles 
with the qualities of his famous name- 
sake. Yet that was what Corinne did, 
Perhaps it was his open brow or honest 
eyes or a certain noble air with which 
he took possession of his roses; but 
whatever it was, she suddenly became 
conscious of that chamber of mysteries 
whose very existence she was ready to 
deny, and of an occupant who, though 
an utter stranger, she could not dis- 
possess. Thus it happened that Mon- 
sieur Janvier, who knew so many 
things of importance, was ignorant. of 
the greatest of all. 

In matters of this kind Jocaste was 
more observing than her master. Hav- 
ing in mind an Eden of her own, she 
was quick to discover Edens for others. 
That Corinne should betray a sudden 
preference for the flowers of one par- 


tichlar stall, that Achilles’ need of 
roses should also become more and 
more urgent, that on one occasion 


neither she nor the stallkeeper could 
make change and that the young gentle- 
man with the open brow should come 
to the rescue, were the most natural 
things in the world. It was quite nat- 
ural, too, that the stallkeeper should 
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present Achilles with one of her choicest 
rosebuds, and that Achilles should beg 
mademoiselle to accept it, though in 
strict justice it was he and not Corinne 
who deserved reward. It was thus that 
while Monsieur Janvier was studying 
the social instincts in the glass cage, 
other social instincts were maturing in 
a manner he little suspected. 

That Jocaste was privy to these pro- 
ceedings, that she even encouraged 
them discreetly, Corinne was well 
aware. [but they did not converse on 
the subject with the frankness which 
its innocence justified. In spite of the 
innocence the vague glamour of some- 
thing forbidden hung about the person 
of Achilles, and a mysterious happiness 
was born—a happiness to be sheltered, 
like one of those iridescent bubbles 
which vanish in too strong a sunlight. 

That under these circumstances 
something should happen was _inevit- 
able. In this instance there was no 
reason why Achilles should sulk in his 
tent, and in this very month of May 
when Monsieur Janvier was inspecting 
the assortment of pearls in Monsieur 
Langlois’ jewelry shop, Achilles sallied 
forth one morning with that noble 
bearing of his and with Jocaste’s aid 
crossed the Rubicon of respectful 
silence. 

They were sitting, Jocaste and Co- 
rinne, on a seat in the Place des Vosges 
adjoining the Rue du Bon _ Diable. 
Children were playing in the gravel 
paths and nursery maids were pushing 
their charges before them in sun pro- 
tected carriages or gossiping together. 
A solitary policeman, his arms crossed 
under his cape, was strolling about. 
Corinne had been to the hairdresser’s, 
who had advised her to sit in the May 
sunshine, and, her hat on her knees, 
was waiting for the sun to remove the 
last traces of dampness from her tightly 
coiled hair, when Jocaste happened to 
remember that there were cream 
cheeses to be bought for the straw- 


berries. This recrudescence of mem- 
ory came to her just as Achilles ap- 
peared at the far end of the path. 
Among so many children, with a guar- 
dian of the peace near by, she reasoned 
that Corinne would be quite safe for 
the five minutes required to purchase 
the cheeses. Except the policeman and 
the one she affected tu ignore, not a 
man was in sight, and between the far 
end of the path and the seat where they 
were sitting were so many branching 
alleys that the doctrine of chances 
argued overwhelmingly for safety. 

When Achilles lifted his hat and 
begged mademoiselle’s permission to 
sit down beside her, Corinne was too 
astonished to speak. Monsieur Janvier 
was one of those persons who believe in 
the innate goodness of human nature. 
A mother might have cautioned Co- 
rinne about things which never entered 
his head. The only mentor she knew 
was her own instinct, and it certainly 
told her that something unusual was 
about to happen. Its voice, however, 
was not very alarming, and to run after 
Jocaste, already disappearing in the 
shrubbery, would be undignified and ri- 
diculous. It was very bold in Achilles 
to address her—but he was very 
respectful. Nevertheless, she blushed 
furiously. 

The face is, both Achilles and Co- 
rinne were children, in spite of the 
noble air and tightly coiled hair. In the 
time Jocaste gave to the cheeses they 
learned about each other what for their 
elders would have réquired a long and 
intimate acquaintance; that mademoi- 
selle lived with her uncle, who doted 
on her—naturally—street and num- 
ber were not forgotten—was almost 
eighteen—that he was only a year older, 
employed in the Crédit Lyonnais as 
messenger, where he already had a 
salary of twelve hundred francs—that 
the roses were for his mother, a 
widow 

At this instant of their mutual con- 
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fessions instinct told Achilles that they 
had conversed long enough, for Jocaste 
was turning the corner of the shrub- 
bery, and to his inexperience she was a 
dragon not to be lightly affronted. 

To this encounter neither Jocaste nor 
Corinne made the slightest allusion. 
For Jocaste to admit knowledge of it 
would be to bewail her neglect of duty 
and to reprove Corinne, for neither of 
which she had the slightest inclination. 
And Corinne—why should she speak of 
anything so trivial and unimportant! 

One can only imagine the joy of 
Achilles when, a few days later, he was 
entrusted with the delivery of thirty 
thousand francs to No. 13 Rue du Bon 
Diable. That neither in the passage 
from the vestibule to the library nor 
from the library to the vestibule did his 
divinity appear was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. To be, as it were, in the very 
inner temple and not to have a glimpse 
of the goddess was a cruel trick of for- 
tune. Monsieur Janvier counted the 
notes and signed the receipt with an 
unheard-of celerity, and his pen had re- 
sumed its travels over the page of his 
manuscript before the receipt was re- 
turned to the portfolio. There was 
positively no straw of delay at which 
to clutch. 

“Good day, sir,” said Achilles. 

“Good day,” replied Monsieur fan- 
vier affably. 

CHAPTER IL. 
THIRTY THOUSAND FRANCS, 
A> happens frequently in the case of 
savants, Monsieur: Janvier was in- 

clined to absent-mindedness, and while 
completing his memoir it occurred to 
him to consult the last work of Mon- 
sieur Fabre, whose treatise on the 
cicada was a classic. Forgetting for the 
moment both the pearls and the bank 
notes in the open drawer, he sallied out 
bareheaded into the street to the book- 
seller across the way. 

Under the archway he encountered 


“the revolver on the pantry shelf. 


Potin returning from the creamery with 
the jar of milk he was in the habit of 
going for night and morning, a service 
for which Rosalie compensated him 
with a liberality which would have dis- 
mayed Monsieur Janvier had he been 
aware of it—for Potin’s appetite cor- 
responded with his bulk. On the pre- 
vious Sunday, when Monsieur Janvier 
and Corinne had breakfasted in the 
country, Potin also had enjoyed a holi- 
day, and had borrowed Gervais’ re- 
volver to amuse himself with the spar- 
rows in the moat of the fortifications. 
He had spent the morning in thoroughly 
cleaning it, and it occurred to him that 
now was a suitable time to return it. 
Entering by the service door, after 
depositing the jar of milk in the 
kitchen, he went into the pantry in 
quest of Gervais. Not finding him there 
as he expected, nor in the dining room, 
though it was the hour for laying the 
table for the twelve o’clock breakfast, 
as Monsieur Janvier was out he ven- 
tured as far as the library door, for he 
wished to tell Gervais that he had left 
Con- 
scious that he had no business to be 
where he was, he advanced on tiptoe, 
and seeing Gervais bending@ver Mon- 
sieur Janvier’s table, hissed softly to 
attract his attention. 

Besides cicada, Monsieur Janvier had 
another hobby, indigestion—a harmless 
one, as it existed only in his imagina- 
tion. In his absence Gervais—whose 
habit it was to bring the glass of hot 
water his master insisted upon drinking 
before his repasts—when setting the 
glass on the library table observed in 
the open drawer the shining circlet of 
He was amazed that Monsieur 


pearls. 
Janvier, who could not boast even of 
a watch fob, should be indulging in 


jewels. What amazed him still more 
was the sight of the thirty bank notes 
lying loosely under the case. He began 
by staring at them, then passed to fin- 
gering them, and while thus engaged 
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there came into his head the thought 
that with thirty such bits of paper he 
could purchase the thread-and-needle 
shop of Monsieur Rodin, marry Jo- 
caste, and have something to spare. 
Gervais disclaimed all responsibility for 
this idea. It came to him from without, 
like a bird alighting on a tree, like a 
hawk that swoops down upon an inno- 
cent rabbit. He combated it at first 
vigorously, and was replacing the notes 
as he found them when he heard 
Potin’s signal. Startled, and then 
frightened, he gazed at Potin with the 
constrained air of guilty embarrass- 
ment. Potin also embarrassed, 
though he did not know why—for em- 
barrassment is contagious—and for two 
whole seconds they stared at each other 
stupidly. Finally, jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder and winking know- 
ingly, Potin whispered: “It is in the 
pantry ;” and, dreading to be found in 
the library, he beat a hasty retreat. 

Gervais endeavored to persuade him- 
self that Potin had seen nothing. In- 
deed, what was there to see? Nothing 
had happened, for nothing was_ in- 
tended. But while laying the table for 
breakfast these crisp notes were con- 
tinually rustling in his ears. He said 
to himself the project was absurd, that 
it was not a project at all, only an idea. 
It was true that Jocaste was becoming 
impatient. Moreover, Monsieur Rodin 
was about to retire from business, and 
such an opportunity occurred but once 
in a lifetime. Only the day before Jo- 
caste had remarked that at the rate 
of their present economies they might 
as well renounce all hope of establish- 
ing themselves. To Jocaste, 
Gervais would cut off his right hand. 
He also greatly desired an heir. But 
Jocaste was prudent. If there was to 
be an heir in Eden, there must also be 
adequate provision. 

Having prepared the table, Gervais 
returned to the library. No, he had 
made no mistake—there were thirty. 


Was 


please 


Later, in endeavoring to explain him- 
self to himself, he declared that he had 
no purpose, that he was like a child 
who, caught in a fault, commits a 
greater one—that fear impelled him. 
However that may be, certain it is that 
hearing Monsieur Janvier returning, 
terror seized him, and in that terror he 
put the notes into his pocket instead of 
into the drawer. 

While serving the breakfast this ter- 
ror became a panic. Monsieur Janvier 
was in the best of humor. He was 
confident he had detected an error in 
Monsieur Fabre’s treatise, between the 
pages of which in a moment of abstrac- 
tion he slipped the card destined for 
Corinne, to mark the passage where his 
colleague had stumbled. Naively jubi- 
lant over his discovery, he counseled 
Corinne to go to the flower market to 
make some purchases for the decora- 
tion of the dinner table in honor of the 
day—a counsel she immediately put 
into execution, giving her uncle two 
from her inexhaustible store of kisses 
as she set out joyously with Jocaste for 
chaperon, 

During this time the agitation of Ger- 
vais had been increasing. It was clear 
that Monsieur Janvier had not yet dis- 
covered that the notes were missing. 
But in imagination Gervais saw him 
returning to the library. He saw him 
going to the drawer. The certainty of 
discovery hung over his head like the 
sword of Damocles. 

Another thought haunted him. Jo- 
caste was an honest girl. She would 
disown him. It was true that like Eve 
she had been the tempter, but it was 
also certain that unlike Eve she would 
Yet the 
strange thing was that instead of wish 
ing to undo what he had done, his sole 
thought was to conceal it. Already that 
Nemesis of confusion which dogs the 
heels of the criminal was pursuing him. 

When at last he saw his fears were 
about to be realized, that Monsieur 


refuse partnership in infamy. 











Janvier was actually entering the li- 
brary, the orderly mechanism of his 
brain fell into complete disorder. Still 
working on with feverish energy, it 
escaped control—there was a crash, as 
when, one part being broken, the whole 
engine races to destruction under the 
impulse of its own forces; in short, as 
the saying is, he lost his head. 

For this state of mind medicine and 
morals have conflicting terms. 

Of what happened thereafter he 
could give no clear account. There 
was an interval resembling a dream, of 
which all recollection was vague and 
unintelligible. He found himself stand- 
ing behind Monsieur Janvier’s chair 
listening to the report of a pistol, a 
blur of bluish smoke hanging over 
Monsieur Janvier’s head, bent forward 
on the breast, a pungent odor in his 
nostrils, staring at a bullet which after 
traversing the brain had shattered the 
face of the clock behind the inkstand 
and came to rest on the blotting pad of 
the table. Some one, some thing, had 
ordered him to act, and he had acted, 
blindly, unhesitatingly, without reflec- 
tion, 

Instantly he recovered his reason. 
Before the noise of the report had died 
away, even while pressing the trigger, 
he saw clearly. What a stupid, idiotic 
thing he had done! The folly of it 
blotted out all sense of criminality. 
How was it possible that he, Gervais, 
should have done it? Why had he not 
returned the bank notes to the drawer? 
There had been ample opportunity. 
Even after Monsieur Janvier had dis- 
covered they were missing, he had only 


to say: “What carelessness to leave 
such a sum in this manner! Here it 
is!’—to obtain the credit of being 


more thoughtful of his master’s inter- 
ests than Monsieur Janvier himself. It 
was Potin’s work, not his—Potin, who 
had left the revolver there, on the shelf 
of the pantry, ready to his hand—Potin, 
triple-headed fool! 
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But all these thoughts, passing 
through his mind with the rapidity of 
lightning, were dominated by another. 
It was done! It could not be undone; 
he was face to face with a terrible dan- 
ger and not a moment was to be lost. 
How stupid it all was! If he had really 
meant to do it, would he have left 


everything to chance, without fore- 
thought or premeditation? His mind 
began to work with extraordinary 


lucidity. It was necessary to form a 
plan, to think of something, and he 
seized desperately upon the first idea 
which suggested itselfi—a thief, who 
was also an assassin. There was no 
time for careful elaboration. For- 
tunately Jocaste and Corinne were out, 
but they might return at any moment. 
Rosalie in the kitchen had apparently 
heard nothing. Slipping the revolver 
into his pocket, he listened a moment 
intently, then went to the door leading 
from the anteroom into the outside 
vestibule and unfastened the safety 
latch—for if there was an assassin 
there must be the possibility of en- 
trance. He would say that he had un- 
fastened the latch in order that Corinne 
and Jocaste might come in without dis- 
turbing him—that being close at hand 
in the pantry there was no danger. 
While drawing the bolt he thought of 
the necklace lying exposed in the 
drawer. Would a thief, satisfied with 
the money, abandon the pearls? Pos- 
sessed by his theory, he decided in the 
negative, and, conquering his aversion 
to reénter the library, he went back for 
the necklace, dropping it into the pocket 
of his sack coat. About to retire, he 
saw the disfigured bullet on the blotter. 
A sort of rage seized him., Difficulties 
were multiplying. It was impossible to 
leave this incriminating evidence, for 
he remembered reading of a case in 
which the caliber of a bullet had played 
a fateful role in the chain of evidence. 
Certainly a thief who was also a mur- 
derer would not leave behind him so 
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important a clew. Avoiding the thing 
in the chair, he reached for the flattened 
lead, secreting it in his pocket with the 
necklace. The click of the bullet 
against the barrel of the revolver re- 
minded him of this other accuser. 
What should he do with all this damn- 
ing evidence on his person? He was 
like a man who, fighting a duel, cannot 
parry fast enough the thrusts of his 
adversary. The thought of ridding 
himself of the pistol he rejected. Every 
one in the house knew he possessed it, 
and he would have to account for its 
disappearance. Besides, where should 
he conceal it? There was no time to 
go to the river. He resolved to clean 
it thoroughly and to replace it where 
he habitually kept it. Hurrying to the 
pantry, he tore a napkin into shreds, 
forcing them one after another through 
the barrel with a lead pencil. Pouring 
some oil from the cruet on the last re- 
maining strip, he passed it through the 
barrel in feverish haste. While doing 
so the memory of a happy day when 
he had astonished Jocaste by his skill 
in marksmanship mocked him, Hasten- 
ing to his room, haunted by the fear 
of Jocaste’s return, he replaced the 
pistol in his drawer with a sigh of re- 
lief and returned to the pantry. There 
on the shelf, forgotten, was the shell of 
the used cartridge. A cold perspira- 
tion broke out on his face. Was he 
losing his mind? He held it in his 
hand, looking about him, helpless. How 
many things to think of! Mechanically, 
without any purpose, he endeavored to 
fit the bullet to the shell, but it would 
not enter. “Why do I waste time in 
this senseless manner,” he moaned— 
and opened a cupboard in search of a 
hiding place. On the shelf where he 
had thrust them he saw the torn shreds 
of the napkin, blackened by the pow- 
der—and laughed. Was his mind a 
sieve that it could hold _ nothing? 
“Come,” he cried, “do something, 
quickly.” With the fragments of the 


napkin in his closed hand he went into 
the kitchen to the oven. 

Rosalie, setting her domain in order, 
remarked, “I smell cloth burning.” 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, “an old dish- 
rag.” 

“Why do you not keep it for the 
ragman who comes every week?’ she 
asked. 

“Damnation!” he thought; “I must 
be more careful.” 

Back again in the pantry he saw 
through the open door the breakfast 
dishes on the dining-room table. Al- 
ways when breakfast was over Jocaste 
assisted him in washing the dishes. 
What should he do next? Should he 
clear the table? Then he remembered 
that he was to give his presence near 
by in the pantry as the excuse for un- 
locking the anteroom door. How 
stupid! It might well be that Rosalie 
in the kitchen should hear nothing, but 
was it credible that he, Gervais, in the 
dining room or pantry should not hear 
the report of a pistol in the adjoining 
library? “Good God!” he cried, “can 
one think of everything!” He decided 
that it was more important to say that 
inasmuch as Jocaste was out he had 
gone to his room to await her return 
before clearing the table. In his room 
one could hear nothing, and it was 
while there that it had happened. At 
the worst he could only be accused of 
carelessness, 

On the way to his room he threw the 
empty shell and bullet into the toilet. 
While flushing the closet it flashed 
upon him that on account of their 
weight they might lodge in the trap. 
Another mistake! At all events he was 
neglecting nothing. He would open the 
trap in the night and dispose of them 
otherwise. 

In his room he sat down on the edge 
of the bed, pressing his hands to his 
temples. What reason should he give 
for going to his room? Ordinarily he 
did not go to his room till after the 
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breakfast table was cleared and the 
dishes put away. It was then that he 
dressed for the afternoon. He had for- 
gotten the excuse of Jocaste’s absence. 
He would have to invent something. 
What? His mind refused to act. After 
so much exertion a leaden torpor para- 
lyzed it. Mechanically, without find- 
ing any answer, he kept repeating to 
himself, ‘‘What shall I do next?” 
That this question would be continually 
confronting him dismayed him. Nom 
de dicu! The pearls! He had forgot- 
ten them! At any moment Corinne 
and Jocaste might return and the house 
would be in an uproar. Why had he 
encumbered himself with these cursed 
pearls! He took them from his pocket, 
gazed at them stupidly. A thousand 
places of concealment suggested them- 
selves—his mattress, the chimney flue, 
under the carpet, the flooring—all to be 
discarded. But it was imperative to 
decide upon something quickly. All at 
once he recollected that a thief, dis- 
turbed in his work and fearful of detec- 
tion, often drops a portion of his booty 
in the haste of making his escape. The 
very boldness of this idea fascinated 
him. He ran back to the anteroom and 
dropped the necklace carelessly near 
the door leading from the library. 
There remained now only the bank 
He was no longer thinking of 
Rodin’s shop. The instinct of  self- 
reservation was uppermost. What he 
iad"coveted was now a thing to be rid 
of. There was no time or place to 
secrete them from the eye of the police, 
for certainly the police would come. It 
was with them he was fighting his duel. 
At every sound he heard Corinne 
laughing with Jocaste, a laugh which 
resembled a death knell; and to cheat 
death one is ready to abandon every- 
i All that a man hath will he give 
for his life. Lighting the gas jet in 
the pantry, he held the notes one by one 
to the flame. Watching the gray ashes 
caught in the swirl of the water dis- 


notes. 


thing. 


‘rinne, to Jocaste. 


appearing in the waste pipe, he experi- 
enced an immense and malicious satis- 
faction. He had outwitted them! 

Suddenly, in the vestibule, echoed the 
happy voices of Corinne and Jocaste, 
and his heart began to beat violently. 
The thing in the library! Should he 
leave its discovery to chance?—to Co- 
What would an in- 
nocent man do? Springing to his feet, 
he rushed to the telephone and called 
up Doctor Marbceuf. 

“Come quickly,” he said, “an accident 
has happened. 

“Why did I say an accident ?” he said 
to himself. 

CHAPTER III. 
CORINNE RETURNS, 
OCTOR MARBCEUF occupied an 
apartment on the opposite side of 
the court. On receiving the assurance 
that he would come instantly, Gervais 
hurried to the anteroom to intercept 
Corinne. She was smiling happily, her 
arms full of flowers. 
' “Mademoiselle,” he pleaded, “you 
must not enter—something has hap- 
pened—Monsieur Janvier is ill.” 

“My uncle is ill!” exclaimed Co- 
rinne; “then let me go to him.” 

But Gervais, his back against the li- 
brary door, stood resolutely in the way. 
Although barring the door, he ardently 
desired to be rid of his hideous secret, 
to have it over, and at the same time, 
in pity for the young girl before him, 
wished to soften the shock of discovery. 

Jocaste, whose presence of mind was 
not easily shaken, pushed him rudely 
aside. 

“Blockhead!” she cried, “if the mas- 
ter is ill, why do you stand there like 
a stick of wood! Let us pass—run for 
Doctor Marbceuf !” 

“Jocaste, Jocaste,” he implored, “do 
not enter—something terrible has hap- 
pened—Doctor Marbceuf is coming— 
in the name of God ig 

Corinne, dropping her flowers, forced 
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her way by them both. The smile had 
gone from her face. She ran to the 
chair where Monsieur Janvier was sit- 
ting and, kneeling, took his limp hand 
in hers. Letting it fall instantly, she 
looked up at the face, uttered a piercing 
shriek, and fainted. 

It was at this moment that Doctor 
Marbceuf appeared through the un- 
latched door of the vestibule. From 
the figure of Corinne, prostrate on the 
floor, he turned to the figure in the 
chair. A single glance was sufficient. 

“Let us care for the living,” he said 
to Jocaste. 

With her assistance he carried Co- 
rinne into the salon. In passing, Jo- 
caste said to Gervais: 

“Monster !” 

She did not know why she uttered 
this accusing word. It escaped her 
without premeditation, a sort of vent 
to the horror which possessed her. At 
the same time a vision, like a landscape 
revealed by lightning, flashed upon her. 

Irresolute, stunned, Gervais followed 
them into the salon. Without noticing 
him Jocaste ran for water. 

“Call the police,” said Doctor Mar- 
boeuf. 

At last they were coming. Another 
inevitable was to happen. That he 
himself should be called upon to sum- 
mon the enemy did not appear strange 
to him. He was no longer a rational 
being, only a straw in the current. He 
went again to the telephone, benumbed, 
like an automaton. What he dreaded 
most was inertia, solitude. To be alone, 
to think, was intolerable. Nevertheless, 
to think, to be constantly on the alert, 
was necessary. When he regained the 
salon, Jocaste turned to him. 

“Leave us!” she said peremptorily. 

Rosalie, a stout Picard girl, was as- 
sisting her with Corinne. As yet she 
only knew that the girl had fainted. 
Hurrying through the library she had 
not observed her master. 

“It is nothing,” she was saying com- 
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fortingly ; “it happens frequently in the 
spring of the year.” And she ran to 
her own room for a specific in which 
she had great confidence. 

Passing through the library she per- 
ceived Monsieur Janvier. For a brief 
moment astonishment held her. What! 
Corinne was ill, and he slept, amid all 
this tumult! Drawing nearer, she ut- 
tered a low cry. 

Rosalie was stout of heart as well 
as strong of hand. More superstitious 
than Jocaste but less excitable, new 
ideas penetrated her mind with diffi- 
culty. She retreated slowly, step by 
step, crossing herself and muttering 
under her breath, ‘““Mother of God!” 
Where Jocaste would have hastened to 
render assistance, Rosalie recoiled in 
terror. ‘“Malediction! Malediction!” 
she repeated. Corinne, the specific, 
were forgotten. Her sole thought was 
to escape from this room, to get to the 
open air, and in the frenzy of her hor- 
ror she fled through the anteroom like 
a bewildered animal that takes the first 
avenue that offers. 

At the door into the vestibule she 
ran into the arms of Pichon, inspector, 
who with two agents had just arrived 
from the neighboring police station. 

“You seem to be in haste,” said 
Pichon politely; “where are you 
going?” 

Next to death Rosalie dreaded the 
uniform of the police. 

“Malediction!” she repeated again, 
and retreated precipitately to the 
kitchen. 

Leaving Meneval, one of the agents, 
in the anteroom, Pichon advanced to 
the door of the library. As he entered 
he heard an exclamation. 

“What is it, Meneval?” he asked. 

In his hand Meneval was holding up 
a necklace of pearls. 

“The devil!” muttered 
“Some one else has been in a hurry. 

He took the pearls from Meneval’s 
hand, examining them minutely. One 


Pichon. 


” 
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was defective—no, it was only a stain. 
Wrapping them in his handkerchief, he 
put them in the pocket of his tunic. 

On the threshold of the library was 
a profusion of spring flowers. 

At this instant Doctor Marbceuf 
opened the door leading from the li- 
brary into the salon. 

“T am Doctor Marbceuf,” he said. 
“Nothing has been disturbed. I was 
waiting for you.” 

“Good,” replied Pichon, nodding. 
Stepping over the fallen flowers he 
threw a rapid glance about the room. 
Of the occupant of the chair before the 
table oniy the gray head was visible. 
Because at the sound of footsteps it 
did not turn to interrogate the intrud- 
ers, the silence became sinister. 

Pichon observed that the order of 
the room had not been deranged... An 
atmosphere of peace pervaded it. Each 
article of furniture was in its place. An 
empty glass stood on the table. 

“Dupin,” said Pichon to the agent ac- 
companying him, ‘‘tell Meneval no one 
is to pass.” 

Dupin went back to the anteroom. 
No one was there. He opened the door 
into the vestibule and saw Meneval sit¢ 
ting on the step twirling his thumbs. 

“No one is to pass,” he said. 

Meneval shrugged his shoulders 
scornfully, as if to say: “Why am I 
here? Do you take me for a simple- 
ton?” 

The vestibule was separated from the 
passage leading from the court into the 
street by glass partitions. On the op- 
posite side of the passage was the lodge 
of Potin, the concierge, and in the 
court the service door to Monsieur Jan- 
vier’s apartment. Knowing that he had 
not been left in the anteroom solely to 
twirl his thumbs, Meneval had aban- 
doned it for the vestibule, for here he 
vas master of both the service door 
in the court and that into the anteroom. 

There were no curious loiterers 
about, for no rumor of the tragedy had 


yet circulated. Only Potin, surprised 
to see an agent sitting in Monsieur Jan- 
vier’s vestibule, had opened the door 
to inquire what was going on. 

“You will know in good time,” Mene- 
val had replied pompously. 

Meanwhile Pichon, methodical, had 
taken out a pocket camera. On account 
of the subdued light the exposure was 
a long one. Having taken this first 
photograph he advanced on tiptoe to 
the door of the salon and, facing about, 
made another exposure. On complet- 
ing this second photograph he ap- 
proached the table, gazing into the face 
of Monsieur Janvier. So tense was the 
silence, so noiseless his movements, he 
seemed to be afraid of waking some 
one. 

“You have made an examination?” 
Doctor Marbceuf came forward. 

“Only a superficial one. Monsieur 
Janvier was dead when I arrived.” 

“Who summoned you?” 

“Gervais, the butler, by telephone.” 

“When I came in the vestibule door 
was unlatched,” said Pichon, looking 
up. 

“T found it so,” said Doctor Mar- 
beeuf. “I too came in without ringing.” 
Pichon leaned over the dead man. 

“Ah! <A bullet wound!” 

From the occupant of the chair his 
gaze wandered to the shattered dial of 
the clock. The hour hand was in place; 
only the stump of the minute hand re- 
mained, pointing downward. 

“At twenty-seven minutes 
twelve,” he said tersely. “At 
hour did the butler call you?” 

“At five minutes before one.” 

Pichon turned to the open drawer. 
He had the appearance of a dog nosing 
about in an unfamiliar room, his small 
ferret eyes resting on the case which 
had contained Corinne’s pearls. Tak- 
ing the necklace from his pocket he 
fitted it carefully to the depression in 
the velvet with an air of satisfaction. 
He noted that the drawer, like the room, 


past 
what 
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was in order, and his roving eye passed 
to the table. The cover of the ink stand 
was raised and the penholder lay on 
the rack, its pen immaculate. “He was 
about to write,” thought Pichon. Above 
the drawer was a glass containing a few 
drops of water. Pichon wet his finger 
and carried it to his lips. 

“But where the devil is the bullet!” 
he said, poking about among the scat- 
tered fragments of the dial plate. “It 
should be here.” 

“Very likely,” assented Doctor Mar- 
boeuf; “it entered below the right ear 
and after traversing the brain passed 
out through the left eye. Arrested by 
the clock, it fell probably on the table.” 

“Tt must be here, then,” said Pichon; 
“search for it, Dupin.” 

Dupin got down on his hands and 
knees. 

Ameng the bits of broken glass 
Pichon was examining a spot on the 
blotter. Clearly it was not an ink spot. 
Pichon resorted to his magnifying 
glass. Under the lens he detected a 
grayish substance and a small object 
which resembled a sliver of bone. 

“Here seems to be a piece of bone,” 
he said. 

“Tt is possible.” 

Pichon cut out the spot with his pen- 
knife, inclosing it with the sliver in an 
envelope which he put into his pocket- 
book. 

“T find nothing,” said Dupin. 

“Nevertheless a bullet is not provided 
with legs or wings,” said Pichon testily ; 
“have another look. Is anything 
missing?” he asked, addressing Doctor 
Marbeeuf, 

“T do not know.” 

“You have made no inquiries?” 

“That is not my business.” 

Pichon nodded approvingly. 

“Of what caliber, I wonder, is this 
bullet ?” 

“From the nature of the wound I 
think that will be difficult to determine.” 

At this instant Corinne, leaning on 
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Jocaste, appeared at the door of the 
salon. 

Pichon took off his cap. 

It was his habit to suspect every one, 
the person who enters as well as the one 
who flees. To suspect was not to ac- 
cuse, neither was it to commit a mis- 
take. It was a simple precaution. If 
he took off his cap it was because he 
felt involuntarily as he did when in the 
presence of a superior. 

To all appearances from the far end 
of the room where Corinne stood, Mon- 
sieur Janvier was asleep. Doctor Mar- 
boeuf, however, stepped quickly for- 
ward, placing himself between Corinne 
and the chair. 

“IT am not afraid,” said Corinne. 

Looking from one to the other she 
uttered these words as a mother might 
whose child was about to be taken 
from her. One of her hands she held 
upon her breast as if to repress its 
beating. With the other she grasped 
the arm of Jocaste. Tearless, she stood 
like a person in a trance. Doctor Mar- 
boeuf would have preferred to see her 
shaken with convulsive sobs. 

“He was my uncle,” she moaned 
piteously, as though apologizing for her 
intrusion. 

Pichon, profoundly moved, and a 
firm believer in the repugnance of the 
murderer to confront his victim, elim- 
inated Corinne completely—tempora- 
rily. 

Taking her by the hand Doctor Mar- 
boeuf led her back gently, as a blind 
person is led, into the salon, closing the 
door behind him. 

“Well,” said 
Dupin. 

“T find nothing,” repeated Dupin. 

Seated opposite the dead man, 
Pichon was reflecting. From time to 
time he rose, pacing to and fro thought- 
fully. Finally, absorbed in his deduc- 
tions, he passed throught the anteroom 
into the vestibule, and, without taking 
any notice of Meneval, crossed the pas- 


Pichon, turning to 
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sage and entered the lodge of the con- 
cierge. 

“Has any one visited the apartment 
of Monsieur Janvier this morning?” 
he asked. 

“Except Doctor Marbceuf, no one,” 
replied Potin. 

“Have you seen any one leave it?” 

“Only Mademoiselle Corinne and Jo- 
caste—ah, yes, I forgot, Monsieur Jan- 
vier went out, to the bookseller—with- 
out his hat—but he returned. With- 
out a hat, a wig in the wind is danger- 
ous, to say nothing of a rheum,” said 
Potin, who when nervous always be- 
came loquacious. 

“Who are these people you call Co- 
zinne and Jocaste?” interrupted Pichon, 
disdainful of garrulity. 

“Mademoiselle Corinne is the niece 
of Monsieur Janvier and Jocaste is the 
maid,” replied Potin, growing more and 
more nervous under this cross-ques- 
tioning. 

“Who else lives here?’ 

“There is Rosalie the cook and Ger- 
vais the butler.” 

“And you heard nothing unusual this 
morning ?” 

Potin’s eyes were opening wider and 
wider. 

“No, monsieur, I heard nothing un- 
usual. Is any one ill?” 

“Good,” said Pichon, paying no heed 
to this inquiry and directing his 
toward the service door. Then, seeing 
that Potin was following him: “I said 
. Go about your business.” 


steps 


‘sood 
Potin, halted thus abruptly, retreated 
to his lodge, whence he watched Pichon 
agitatedly. What was going on in 
Monsieur Janvier’s apartment? 
Abandoning his _ first intention, 
Pichon was retracing his steps to the li- 
An idea had occurred to him. 
knees, was still 
To his aston- 


brary. 


Dupin, on his 
searching for the bullet. 
ishment he heard Pichon saying: 

“Never mind, Dupin, it is not here.” 


Dupin was not a physical coward, 
only a moral one. To be left alone in 
this room with its ghastly tenant had 
been far from agreeable. Pichon’s 
presence was like a restorative, and he 
watched him with the satisfaction of 
the faithful dog who welcomes the re- 
turn of his master. 

Pichon, resorting again to his magni- 
fying glass, was comparing the square 
cut from the blotting pad with the stain 
on the necklace. It was not a spot, nor 
a spatter, but a smooch, such as would 
be caused by some soiled object rubbing 
against the surface. He thought he 
perceived, too, on the pearl what re- 
sembled that gray substance he had 
discovered on the blotter. “Certainly,” 
he said to himself, putting two and two 
together, “a clever fellow would carry 
away the bullet. He would put it in 
his pocket with the necklace. These 
two in contact, even in his hand, would 
explain the stain. This necklace—to 
whom does it belong?’ Deep in 
thought, he went to the salon. 

Doctor Marbceuf, bending over Co- 
rinne, was saying: “Courage, my child, 
courage.” To which Corinne was re- 
peating mechanically the words: “He 
was my uncle—he was my uncle.” 

Even Pichon recognized the immense 
difference between ‘was’ and ‘is.’ 

Holding up the pearls: “Are these 
yours, mademoiselle?”’ he asked. 

Her whole body rigid, Corinne stared 
at him like a person awaking from a 
dream. 

“T have never seen them before,” she 
said in a hollow voice. 

“Monsieur JVinspecteur,” implored 
Doctor Marbeeuf, “I beg of you—this 
poor child——” 

“You are right,” muttered Pichon; 
“nevertheless must get down to 
business.” 

Reéntering the library he went to 
the telephone to report the case to the 
Prefecture. 


one 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PICHON INVESTIGATES. 


ICHON entertained a profound re- 
spect for the magistracy. On no 
account would he have permitted him- 
self to encroach upon its prerogatives. 
But, as first on the scene, it was his 
duty to observe everything, to let no 
detail escape him, and incidentally to 
omit nothing which would enhance his 
reputation for zeal and sagacity. 

He had not failed to read on the jewel 
case the name of the jeweler, nor to ask 
himself, since the pearls were not Co- 
rinne’s, to whom, then, they belonged. 
Was Monsieur Janvier indulging sur- 
reptitiously in a liaison with some siren 
of the theater? Satisfying himself that 
both the main and service doors were 
safely guarded—for he had in mind his 
encounter with Rosalie—he determined 
to interview the jeweler. 

“Meneval,” he said to the agent in 
the vestibule, “I will be back directly.” 

It was not far to the jeweler’s. 
Pichon read on the sign above the win- 
dow the words on the jewel case: 
“Langlois—Bijoutier.”’ 

Asking for the proprietor, he spread 
open the case on the glass counter. 

“Do you recognize these pearls, Mon- 
sieur Langlois?” 

“Certainly,” was the instant reply. 
“It is the necklace purchased by Mon- 
sieur Janvier.” 

“T ask you if it is paid for.” 

“Oh,” smiled Monsieur Langlois, 
“that is immaterial. Monsieur Janvier 
gives me no anxiety.” 

“That is not the question,’ 
Pichon imperturbably. 

Monsieur Langlois 
necklace in his hand. 

“Allow me,” he said, perceiving the 
stained pearl, “something has . 

“Take care!” cried Pichor, arresting 
his movement and returning both neck- 
lace and case to his pocket. 

Pichon was in uniform and, loving 


’ 


continued 


had taken the 


dearly to be impressive, had assumed 
his most imposing manner. Monsieur 
Langlois stared at him in astonishment. 
Why were the police mixing themselves 
up in so simple a transaction? Did 
they perchance believe he had concealed 
a blemish? 

“Then they are not paid for,” per- 
sisted Pichon. 

“No, monsieur l’inspecteur, but mon- 
sieur promised to do so to-day. May 
I ask why you are making these in- 
quiries ?” 

“Monsieur Langlois, it is necessary 
I should know the price agreed upon.” 

“Really,” objected Monsieur Lang- 
lois, “it seems to me that concerns only 
myself and my client.” 

“Very well,” replied Pichon, “if that 
is your opinion. It is not mine, how- 
ever. When did you deliver this neck- 
lace to Monsieur Janvier ?”’ 

“Yesterday.” 

“In person?” 

“Monsieur Janvier himself came for 

2.” 
Pichon turned to the door, walking 
slowly, like a person hesitating over a 
bargain. Perplexed and uneasy, the 
jeweler followed him. 

Pichon’s hand was on the door. 

“Monsieur Langlois,” he said, “you 
will have no occasion to regret it if on 
reflection you change your opinion.” 
There was a moment of silence. “Mon- 
sieur Janvier would himself approve of 
it.” 

Monsieur 
hands. 

“Then why do you not ask him? I 
much prefer, if you have no objection, 
that he should give you the information 
you desire.” 

“There is an objection,” said Pichon 
dryly, “since Monsieur Janvier is not 
living.” 

“Monsieur Janvier is dead!” 

Pichon, opening the door, was taking 
a step into the street. 

“Monsieur Janvier is dead! 


Langlois threw up his 


Why, 
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only yesterday—wait a moment—you 
amaze me—in that case——” 

Pichon smiled. 

“Well, I am waiting.” 

“In that case—thirty 
francs.” 

“Good,” said Pichon. “One question 
nore, if you please. Did Monsieur Jan- 
vier confide to you the destination of 
this necklace ?” 

“No. Monsieur Janvier is a new 
customer. I know nothing of his 
affairs.” 

Only in exceptional cases did Pichon 
think it compatible with his dignity to 
hurry. Since his promotion to the rank 
of inspector considerations of dignity 
were more than ever his concern. Just 
now he felt great difficulty in restrain- 
ing his impatience. It was evident that 
if Monsieur Janvier had engaged to 
pay thirty thousand francs on that day 
he must have made some provision to 
that end. Who besides Monsieur 
Langlois was aware that on that par- 


thousand 


ticular day he was to have such a sum 


possession?—and where was 
Men had been killed 
for less than that! He hurried back, 
therefore, to the Rue du Bon Diable 
with the ardor of the hound to whom 
the trail grows fresh, 

He began by thoroughly searching 
the table at which Monsieur Janvier 
was sitting. There was a profusion of 
notes and drawings relating to cicada, 
but no trace of money. He was re- 
warded, however, by two discoveries. 
In the drawer which contained the 
jewel case, under a notebook devoted 
to household expenses, he unearthed a 
clipping from’ the Figaro sounding the 
praises of a certain Mademoiselle 
Fleurette who then delighting 
Paris by her wit and beauty at the 
Dramatiques. This panegyric 
had so pleased Monsieur Janvier when 
selecting a play for Corinne’s entertain- 
ment, that he had cut it from the Figaro 
some days before as a_ reminder. 


in his 
that sum now? 


was 
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Pichon, ignorant of this benevolent in- 
tention, drew a conclusion which would 
have caused Monsieur Janvier to blush 
with indignation. In Pichon’s world 
the stage was frequently more alluring 
than the home, and every one knows 
that folly is no monopoly of youth. 
What more likely than that this neck- 
lace, whose existence was concealed 
from Corinne, should be destined for 
a divinity of another Pantheon? 
Pichon acknowledged that this supposi- 
tion led as yet to nothing enlightening. 
But everything was important, and he 
made a mental note of it. 

His second discovery was more to 
the point—a bank book showing that 
Monsieur Janvier had an account with 
the Crédit Lyonnais. He went at once 
to the telephone. With an institution 
of this importance it was necessary to 
be explicit. 

“IT am Pichon, inspector of police, 
Second Arrondissement. Monsieur 
Janvier, 13 Rue du Bon Diable, died 
this morning. I wish to ascertain if 
he withdrew recently from his account 
the sum of thirty thousand francs.” 

After some delay another voice re- 
plied: Yes, Monsieur Janvier had re- 
ceived that sum by messenger that 
morning. If Inspector Pichon wished 
to verify the fact he had only to call 
at the bank to see the receipt in Mon- 
sieur Janvier’s own handwriting. 

“Thank you,” said Pichon, and he 
hung up the receiver. 

So far as the bank is concerned, he 
reflected, a receipt is an excellent thing. 
It covers all responsibility. If Mon- 
sieur Janvier, sitting there deaf to all 
inquiries, were he might also 
absolve the messenger. But Monsieur 
Janvier was not only dead, he had been 
murdered. Did anything prevent a 
messenger, after possessing himself of 
this absolving receipt, from making 
way with both Monsieur Janvier and 
the thirty thousand francs? Clearly 
not. He would return the receipt to 


alive, 
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his employers and say: “Here is the 
proof of my fidelity—as for the rest I 
know nothing.” 

While resuming his search, Pichon’s 
thoughts revolved persistently about 
this messenger. 

It was his boast that he could search 
a live man even to his boots without 
his knowing it. In the case of a dead 
man nothing interfered with thorough- 
ness. But he found only a piece of one 
hundred sous, a pair of spectacles, and 
in a well-worn pocketbook a receipt for 
a loge for the ninth of May at the 
Folies Dramatiques. On_ perceiving 
this, Pichon smiled superciliously at 
the mute figure in the chair, filled with 
that scornful compassion which invades 
the breast of one who uncovers the 
weaknesses of his fellows. 

“Dupin,” he said, “call the concierge; 
I wish to have a word with him.” And 
following Dupin into the anteroom, 
Pichon waited. 

Potin, bewildered by all these com- 
ings and goings, and holding the police 
in great awe, presented himself with a 
bold face, but inwardly perturbed. 

Pichon worshiped formality. 

“Your name?” he said severely. 

“Potin,” replied the concierge, twirl- 
ing his cap nervously in his hands. 

“Monsieur Potin, when I interro- 
gated you lately you made no mention 
of the messenger from the Crédit 
Lyonnais who came this morning to see 
Monsieur Janvier.” 

Potin, for whom the simplest ques- 
tion in the mouth of an agent of the 
police was an accusation, began’ to 
tremble violently. 

“A messenger!” he stammered; “I 
saw no messenger.” 

“Tt happens sometimes that one does 
not see what it is inconvenient to re- 
member. Think again, Potin.” 

“Positively,” began Potin, gesticu- 
lating wildly. 

“Take care!” interrupted Pichon; 
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“what you say may prove disagreeable 
for you.” 

Potin could not articulate. What 
were the police doing in Monsieur Jan- 
vier’s apartment? Why were they 
questioning him? Innocence, which 
should have fortified him, added to his 
confusion. 

Pichon watched him narrowly. He 
was thinking of the messenger. Was 
this fellow in collusion with him? If 
so, he was putting him on his guard. 

“It may be,” he said, softening his 
tone, ‘“‘you were absent, on some 
errand.” 

Potin grasped this conjecture like a 
drowning man. 

“In truth, that is the case—every 
morning I go to the creamery for the 
milk—you have only to ask Mademoi- 
selle Rosalie—she ‘4 

“Ah!” interrupted Pichon again, his 
Suspicions reviving; “so you make love 
to Mademoiselle Rosalie.” 

Seeing pitfalls on every side, Potin 
threw up his hands in despair. 

“Oh, monsieur l’inspecteur, only a 
little service, to oblige her.” 

Pichon smiled sardonically. Be- 
tween the messenger, Rosalie, and the 
concierge what understanding existed? 
He resolved to try the effect of a sud- 
den disclosure. 

“Calm yourself, Potin. You know, 
I suppose, that Monsieur Janvier is 
dead.” 

“Grand Dieu!” exclaimed the un- 
happy Potin; “Monsieur Janvier is 
dead! What a misfortune!” Tears 
were gathering in his eyes. “The poor 
gentleman! What a misfortune! So it 
was for this Doctor Marboeuf—and I 
suspected nothing!” 

If ever the astonishment of inno- 
cence was depicted on a human counte- 
nance, it was plainly visible on his. Dis- 
trustful of tears and tenacious of ideas, 
Pichon wavered. 

“At what hour do you go to the 
creamery, Potin?” 














“Before the breakfast—always_be- 
fore the breakfast . 

“T ask at what 
Pichon tersely. 

“Between eleven and twelve, mon- 
sieur l’inspecteur, except Sunday, when 
Monsieur Janvier breakfasts in the 
country r 

“Good,” snapped Pichon, cutting 
him short; “return to your lodge. Keep 
your eye on this fellow,” he said to 
Meneval, “I am going to the Prefec- 
ture.” 

Pichon was now in greater haste 
than ever. His mind was in a ferment. 
Where were the thirty thousand francs 
which Monsieur Janvier had received 
that morning? They had been re- 
ceived, since there was a receipt. Had 
Monsieur Janvier put them into the 
drawer? Probably, for the necklace 
certainly had been taken from that 
drawer. The empty case was proof of 
it. Then probably, also, the money. 
Had the murderer left the record of 





hour,” repeated 





his fingers on the drawer? When 
Pichon said ‘murderer’ he said ‘mes 

» 2 Tr 1 4 4 
senger, Who else knew of this 


money ? 

On returning from the Prefecture, 
Pichon had a satchel in his hand. He 
had driven by way of the Crédit Lyon- 
Armed with a requisition from 
the prefect, he had secured the receipt 
for the thirty thousand francs. He 
learned also that it o'clock 
when the receipt was returned to the 
cashier. If it was 
o'clock and noon, during the concierge’s 
absence, that the had ar 
rived at Monsieur Janvier’s apartment, 
what was he doing in that interval of 
more than an hour before presenting 
himself at the bank? 
inspiration. 

The messengers of the Crédit Lyon- 
nais wore a uniform when on duty, and 
were easily recognized. The Rue du 
Bon Diable, composed of small shops 
and modest apartments, was not 
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frequented by the blue-and-silver dress 


of bank messengers. Dismissing his 
cab at the entrance of the street, he 
sat down at a table on the sidewalk be- 
fore the Café de l’Abondance and or- 
dered a sirup. When paying the waiter 
he remarked casually: 

“Bring me a journal of any kind. I 
will sit here a while, for | am expecting 
a friend, a messenger from the Crédit 
Lyonnais.” 

“Then you are too late,” replied the 
waiter. “He was here, but after a 
while he went away.” 

“The devil!” said Pichon, looking at 
his watch; “at what hqur?” 

“IT come on duty at noon, 
have been half after noon or 
when I served him.” 

“Then I might as well be off,” sighed 
ichon. “I give you the change, my 
riend, for your good memory.” 

Pichon the deep in 
thought. He still had the greater part 
of the afternoon before him. He would 
have to make the best of the time at 
his disposal, for in the morning the 
magistrate would begin his investiga- 
tion. 

Going directly to the library, he took 
from his brush 
and a small round box resembling a 
pepper caster, from which he sprinkled 
a fine white powder on the knob and 
sides of the Spreading the 
powder gently with the brush over the 
surface, he saw satisfaction nu- 
merous finger prints. Diving again into 
es of his satchel, he extracted 

camera and 
“| them carefully. These proc- 
he repeated on the fingers of the 
This done, ‘he sent Dupin 


x Marboeuf and gave 


It must 
more 
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i 
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crossed street 


satchel a camel’s-hair 


drawer. 
with 


the rece 


a small electric photo- 
grapn 
esses 
dead man. 
for Doct permis- 


sion for the removal of the body and 


the necessary Then, in one 
of those aberrations of the mind by 
which a man absorbed in work or faced 
with peril, thinks of inconsequent 
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trifles, he asked: 


autopsy. 
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“How is mademoiselle?” 

“She is sleeping.” 

Pichon nodded and, repacking his 
satchel, went to the servants’ quarters. 


CHAPTER V. 
JOCASTE AND GERVAIS, 


OCASTE, like most of her sex, 
possessed a number of caprices of 
the usual ill-assorted variety. She also 
possessed the restraining quality of 
good sense. She had given mature 
thought and deliberation to the future, 
settling in advance, so far as is possible 
in a world of mutation, exactly what 
that future was to be. Marriage was 
the cardinal article of her program, 
and while propinquity had its share of 
influence, the natural docility of Ger- 
vais had had much to do with the 
selection of her partner, for the 
vivacity of her temperament tended to- 
ward empire rather than submission. It 
was she who had discovered that Mon- 
sieur Rodin was about to retire from 
business, and reasoning that twelve 
years of faithful service justified more 
than the meager reward of mere wages, 
she had opened her heart to her benevo- 
lent master. 

In spite of his shyness, perhaps be- 
cause of it, Monsieur Janvier was not 
insensible to feminine promptings. Shy- 
ness had saved him from entanglements 
of a purely amorous character, but in 
matters of business he was less on his 
guard, and as he rejoiced to see those 
about him happy, he had so far listened 
to Jocaste’s arguments as to promise to 
take into consideration the opening pre- 
sented by Monsieur Rodin’s retirement. 
Jocaste, however, was not content with 
vagueness. At her age procrastination 
was certainly the thief of time. But 
this matter of Monsieur Rodin was 
what she called a grosse affaire. She 
could not conduct it as she did the 
purchase of Monsieur Janvier’s cravats, 
when, to take him into her confidence 
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was to encounter innumerable objec- 
tions as to color and material and price. 
The shortest way to a decision was to 
purchase one without consulting him. 
He would find it in his drawer the next 
morning and appear wearing it at 
breakfast as satisfied as if he had se- 
lected it himself, or more probably not 
suspecting it was a new one. Monsieur 
Rodin’s stock in trade, every detail of 
which, down to the smallest package 
of needles, Jocaste was familiar with, 
was too large to acquire by so brusque 
a method. It was far better, having 
dropped the seed into the ground, to 
water it judiciously and leave the rest 
to Monsieur Janvier’s good disposition. 

While dusting her master’s desk one 
morning her patience was rewarded by 
hearing him say: 

“Jocaste, I have made a new will, 
and I have not forgotten that little 
affair of which you spoke to me.” 

“God forbid that I should look for- 
ward to such a calamity, dear master,” 
said Jocaste, continuing her dusting. 

“T do not consider death a calamity,” 
replied Monsieur Janvier. 

“That is all very well for a philoso- 
pher like yourself,” said Jocaste; “as 
for me e 

“As for you, what?” asked Monsieur 
Janvier, watching with some dismay 
the inroads of the duster among his 
papers. 

“As for me,” replied Jocaste de- 
murely, “I wish you the longest life 
possible.” 

Monsieur Janvier was touched. 

“Have you considered, Jocaste, that 
in marrying Gervais and in acquiring 
Rodin’s shop you deprive me of two 
faithful friends?” 

“Since we are but three doors off, 
the calamity is not so great as death.” 

Monsieur Janvier smiled. 

“At how much does this Rodin value 
the good will?’ he asked presently. 

“It is better not to ask him,” said 
the prudent Jocaste, “but to make him 
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a low offer. In that way by degrees 
one gets together.” 

“Really, I believe you are right. You 
have a long head, Jocaste.” 

Not having brought her plans exactly 
to the point desired, Jocaste had not 
confided this conversation to Gervais, 
whose impatience jarred with her pru- 
dence. But it was impossible for one 
of her practical mind not to remember 
it and not to speculate. Shocked as 
she was by her master’s death, the man- 
ner of which added horror to grief, she 
could not refrain from thinking of its 
effect upon her future. She had hoped 
to induce him to anfiipate that future 
—and it was here! One must eat and 
drink even in misfortune, and after 
every death there is a to-morrow for 
those who remain. It was not her in- 
tention to breathe a word of her hopes 
at this time, but while assisting Doctor 
Marboeuf, distraught as she was, they 
fluttered near by. 

In her journeyings to and fro be- 
tween Corinne’s room and the kitchen 
she had encountered Gervais, who ap- 
peared crushed almost to the verge of 

y. She had not realized he was 
so attached to his master. His condi- 
tion was pitiable, and what most af- 
fected her was that he should follow 
her about, to Corinne’s door, to the 
kitchen, wherever she went, clinging to 
her skirts like a dog to the heels. Was 
it any wonder? What was it she had 
said to him in that flash of revealing 
intuition when reason forsook her? 
Monster! Yes, that was what she had 
How could she have been so 
cruel! What had put such a thought 
into her head! Poor Gervais! Could 
any one have peace till that cruel word 
unsaid? Remorse and pity ren- 
dered her miserable, and in her misery 
the thought, indomitable, recurred in- 
cessantly like a lancing pain. 

When driven so peremptorily from 
the salon by Jocaste, Gervais did not 
know which way to turn. The library, 


insanity. 


said. 


Was 


tenanted by his victim, was impossible. 
Wandering restlessly from place to 
place, he abandoned each refuge in 
turn. In his own room he asked him- 
self if an innocent man would thus 
desert every one at such a crisis. He 
longed to lift the oven cover to see 
if the napkin was consumed, but 
Rosalie was there and he did not dare 
to. Through the door of the pantry he 
saw the breakfast dishes on the table 
and began mechanically to remove 
them. How idiotic even to think of 
doing such a thing! Such callousness 
was in itself an accusation. Dack again 
in the pantry, he sat down, lisiening. 
At times he heard footsteps. Doubt- 
less they had come. What did it mat- 
ter? The sooner over the better. Yet 
he began again to arrange his defense. 
Above all, the reproach of Jocaste tor- 
mented him. What could she have 
meant by pronouncing that accusing 
word? Nothing, since she knew noth- 
ing; and he kept repeating to himself: 
“It is impossible, impossible.” He ex- 
amined his hands, his coat, the shelf 
and cupboard, but found nothing in- 
criminating. 

But if he was innocent, some one was 
guilty. Who then? Upon whom could 
he shift his intolerable burden? Invyol- 
untarily, without any serious purpose, 
there passed swiitly before him the 
image of each inmate of the house, and 
at the same time he revolted, saying to 
himself: “How shameful! and how 
absurd!” Corinne, Jocaste, Rosalie, 
Potin—ah! Potin! At the thought of 
him a fury swept him. It was Potin 
who had borrowed his revolver. It was 
Potin who, on his return from his ex- 
cursion, had offered to clean it and who 
had left it there on the pantry shelf. 
would have been in 
It was because 


But for Potin it 
his bureau in his room. 
it was there under his very eyes, thrust 
as it were by Potin into his very hand 
‘saw red,’ that it had hap- 


’ 


when he 
pened! Cursed Potin! 
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Suddenly in the midst of his rage, he 
became calm. The messenger, whom 
he had admitted that morning! He 
had under his arm a portfolio. Un- 
doubtedly it was he who had brought 
the bank notes. Slowly a project, like 
a growing light, began to form in his 
mind. The messenger !—who, tempted 
by so large a sum, had first robbed and 
then murdered—no, who had first mur- 
dered and then robbed. He argued the 
question as though he personally had 
nothing to do with the matter and was 
disinterestedly seeking the solution of 
a problem. It was true that if the mes- 
senger was bent upon robbery, he was 
under no necessity of delivering the 
bank notes. He had only to make off 
with them. But might not the thought 
of robbery have come without premedi- 
tation when alone in the presence of a 
feeble old man—as it had come to him? 
All at once he recollected that the mes- 
senger had come before breakfast and 
a bitter laugh escaped him. “Am I 
really mad,” he thought, “to invent 
things contrary to reason?” 

The door moved softly on its hinges. 
Alert to every sound, he started. It 
was Jocaste. 

“Gervais, my poor Gervais,” she 
said, sitting down beside him and tak- 
ing his hand soothingly in hers. He 
seemed to her like a man in a drunken 
stupor. “A/on dieu! Gervais, speak to 
me.” He made no answer. “Corinne is 
asleep. Doctor Marbceuf has given her 
a sleeping potion.” He appeared not 
to be listening. She put his hand 
against her heart. “Tell me at least 
what happened—when we went for the 
flowers the master was so gay——” 
He drew his hand away, fixing his 
gloomy eyes upon hers. 

“Stop! Why did you say ‘mon- 
ster’ ?”’ 

“Good heavens! Gervais—does one 
know what one says in such a case?” 

His manner terrified her. 

Gervais smiled. His secret was 
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struggling to escape. The desire to un- 
bosom himself suffocated him. 

“But you said it—why?” 

Jocaste shuddered. 

“You do not believe that I— 
that——” 

“Ves, that is what I believe.” 

“What folly!” Refusing to compre- 
hend, she comprehended. “Are you 
mad to conceive such an idea?” 

“What idea?’ he persisted  stub- 
bornly. 

She began to tremble violently. It 
was as if he was forcing her hand inch 
by inch into burning coals, 

“Gervais, Gervais, you frighten me— 
why do you put such thoughts into my 
head?” 

“Tt is not I who put them there.” 

“Yes, yes, it is you,” she wailed, 
wringing her hands. 

He smiled again mockingly, burying 
his face in his palms. 

“What does it matter, since you ad- 
mit it?” 

A profound pity swept over her. Had 
what he knew, what he had _ seen, 
utterly unhinged his reason? With all 
her strength she fought against him, 
against herself, pulling his hands from 
his face. 

“Gervais! Let us have done with 
such nonsense! I have something to 
tell you.” 

The mocking smile on his lips 
changed to alarm. 

“Jocaste, what are you saying ?— 
quick—you torture me.” 

She no longer knew what it was she 
was saying. She had but one desperate 
purpose, to escape what she read in his 
eyes, what was strangling her. “God 
forgive me for speaking of it at such 
a time—but are we to blame?” She 
seized his hands again. “Why do you 
look at me in that way? Listen, Ger- 
vais, the master has made a will—he 
himself told me—after all, one must 
live’—she stumbled on incoherently— 











“and with our economies—Gervais— 
Gervais ad 

He had listened at first in silence, no{ 
comprehending. Then the blood rushed 
to his temples. A will! What impru- 
dence! Was she determined to ruin 
him? The first thought of the police 
when a crime was committed was ta 
seek the motive. 

“But I did not know of that!” he 
cried, furious. “You will swear to 
that, Jocaste.” Good God! What was 
he saying, to so compromise himself! 
He got up abruptly, with sudden resolu- 
tion. “Go, leave me—I have something 
to do. 

“Why did I say that?’ he thought 
despairingly. “Why not tell her the 
bullet is in the trap, since it was that 
I was thinking of ?” 

For an instant Jocaste did not move. 





Her limbs refused to obey her. What 
was it he wished her to swear? Could 
it, after all, be possible? At the same 
time a new fear possessed her. What 


was it he had to do? Springing to her 
feet, she ran after him down the corri- 
dor. At the door of his room she 
tapped gently, then frantically. No 
answer. She pushed the door open. 
The room was empty. Retracing her 
steps, she listened. Except the beating 
of her heart she heard nothing—yes, 
there was a noise in the toilet. Fear 
mastered her. ‘Gervais! Gervais!” 
she cried, forcing the door open. 

He was kneeling on the floor, a 
wrench in his hand. 

“Get out!’ he shouted, advancing 
upon her menacingly. “Am I to have 
no peace?” And he slammed the door 
in her face. 


Alone in his room a few minutes 
later, he hid the bullet under some 
soiled clothes in his wardrobe. The 


empty shell had been swept away in the 
rush of the water. 
Sitting on the edge of his bed, he 
t 


tried to think, to recollect what he had 
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said. He felt cold, and lying down 
pulled the coverlid over him. 

“My God!” he moaned, losing con- 
sciousness, “what a place to hide any- 
thing!” 

When he awoke, Pichon was stand- 
ing by the window, a revolver in his 
hand. 

CHAPTER VI. 
A REVOLVER AND AN OLD RAG, 

[* proceeding to the servants’ quarters 

Pichon had in mind to question 
Gervais about the messenger. He did 
not send for him, because he wished 
also to investigate personally the rooms 
yet unvisited. 

Standing on no ceremony with closed 
doors, he first entered the room of Ger- 
vais, where he saw a man apparently 
asleep—a fact which amazed him. A 
man who could sleep under such cir- 
cumstances in the middle of the after- 
noon either possessed an easy 
science or was a hardened criminal. 
Satisfying himself that this man, who 
could be no other than the butier men- 
tioned by the concierge, was _ really 
asleep, he advanced cautiously. In the 
upper drawer of the bureau, in plain 
view, was the case containing the re- 
volver. “Ah!” he said to himself, “if 
we have no bullet, at least we have a 
pistol.” He was examining it when 
Gervais sat up o1 The click 
of the lock had awakened him. 

Refreshed by sleep, Gervais had also 
regained hi In uncon- 
sciousness the horror of his crime had 


con- 


the bed. 


composure, 


slipped from him. In its place was a 
calculating cunning. 
“So,” he said to himself, “it is you— 


come on then, you and I—let us have 
it out.” 

Holding the revolver in his left hand, 
Pichon tapped it lightly with the other. 
“Thi 
Gervais ?” 

“Why not?” 


Pichon’s gaze steadily. 


; ; 
surs, Monsieur 


W eapon is vi 


returning 


said Gervais, 












































Pichon shrugged his shoulders. 

“You keep it in excellent condition,” 
he said, sighting through the barrel; 
“and you are not sparing in oil—to 
prevent rust, doubtless.” 

“Naturally.” 

“For the moment,” continued Pichon 
with mock politeness, replacing the re- 
volver in its case and slipping both in 
his pocket, “if you have no objections, 
I will borrow it.” 

“None whatever,” replied 
with equal urbanity. 

Pichon was puzzled. 

“It appears to me that you select a 
singular moment to take a nap.” 

Gervais shrugged his shoulders in 
turn. A wave of anger swept over 
him, but he repressed it. 

“If I can assist you, I am at your 
service.” 

“He talks too smoothly,” thought 
Pichon. 

Talking was precisely what Gervais 
was resolved not to do. He would an- 
swer questions, but volunteer nothing. 

Uneasy, Pichon assumed his offhand 
manner. 

“Tt was you, I presume, who ad- 
mitted this morning the messenger 
from the Crédit Lyonnais.” 

To be caught in falsehoods was folly. 
Gervais determined to adhere strictly 
to the truth—when possible. 

“Yes, it was I.” 

He was on the point of adding that 
it was his duty to answer the bell in 
the anteroom, but refrained. He 
would volunteer nothing. Let them dig 
it out bit by bit! 

“From the Crédit Lyonnais,” re- 
peated Pichon significantly. 

“As to what I cannot say. 
who said so.” 

“He had under his arm a portfolio, 
had he not?” 

“Very likely, since you say he came 
from the Crédit Lyonnais.” 


“Then you did not observe it.” 


Gervais 


It is you 
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“My faith, I cannot swear positively. 
It is possible.” 

“At what hour did he present him- 
self ?” 

“Before breakfast. 
table.” 

“And afterward, when he went out, 
you accompanied him?” 

Gervais hesitated. As a matter of 
fact, after ushering the messenger into 
the library, he had resumed his duties. 
True, he had heard him depart. But 
was it necessary to say so? There 
flashed through his mind the thought 
that it was possible for the messenger 
to have concealed himself in the library 
after taking leave of Monsieur Janvier. 

“No, I did not see him again.” 

“Nevertheless, he went out,” per- 
sisted Pichon, the same thought which 
occurred to Gervais occurring also to 


I was laying the 


him. ~ “Did not Monsieur Janvier 
breakfast afterward as usual ?” 

“Oh, yes, as usual.” 

“Obviously, then, he left before 
breakfast.” 

Gervais made no answer. If it was 


obvious, it was because Pichon was 
reasoning as he did. 

“Unless he left after breakfast,” 
added Pichon, “which is not probable.” 

“It is possible,” said Gervais. “After 
breakfast I came to my room.” 

Let him think so if he chooses, he 
thought. 

Beyond the bed was a wardrobe with 
doors. Pichon opened them carelessly. 
Below the garments suspended on the 
pegs was a heap of soiled linen. 

“He is going to find it,” thought Ger- 
vais. 

But no, after looking in, he closed 
the doors. 

Still thinking of the messenger, 
“What was the errand of this messen- 
ger?” Pichon asked. 

‘How should I know?” 

Pichon took a step toward the corri- 
dor, then stopped. 


’ 














“When did you last clean your re- 
volver ?” 

“Ask Potin, it was he who cleaned 
it.” 

He had answered without reflection, 
and he regretted it. Why had he men- 
tioned Potin? Potin would say he had 
left the revolver on the shelf in the 
pantry. He should have said he had 
forgotten. 

Pichon sat down. 

“What you say interests me,” he said. 
“Why does Potin clean your revolver?” 

“Because it was he who last used it.” 

“Ah! so it was he who used it last. 
Explain that to me, if you please.” 

“He borrowed it Sunday. Potin 
loves to shoot sparrows in the country.” 

“So Potin went into the country on 
Sunday. What a lucky fellow! And 
did you accompany him?” 

“No. Monsieur Janvier breakfasted 
out with mademoiselle on Sunday. He 
gave Potin a holiday, provided I would 
take his place.” 

“You are a happy family here,” said 
Pichon. “On his. return, then, Potin 
gives the revolver back to you.” 

“Yes, after cleaning it.” 

“He is a considerate fellow, this 
Potin. When did he give it back to 
you?” 

“I do not 
afterward.” 

“Of course, of course,” assented 
Pichon; “it requires time to clean a 
revolver properly. How many days— 
to-day being Friday?” 

“Really, I do not remember.” 

“Then, since you do not remember, 
it must have been Monday, or perhaps 
Tuesday.” Gervais made no reply. 
“If, for example, it were to-day—one 
does not forget what happens to-day. 
But that is of no importance. [Where 
does he return it to you? Sometimes, 
by recalling the circumstances which at- 
tend an event, the memory comes to 
life. Suppose he hands it to you——” 

“I tell you I do not remember,” 


remember! Some days 
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snapped Gervais, exasperated by 
Pichon’s persistency. 

Pichon got up. 

“Possibly Potin will remember,” he 
said musingly. At the door he paused. 

“You did not find it here, in your 
drawer ?” 

Gervais saw that evasion was useless, 
Potin should say he left it in the pantry. 

“No, I found it in the pantry.” 

“Did he tell you he had left it there?” 

“Yes, he told me.” 

“IT am wondering why he thought it 
necessary to tell you,” said Pichon 
with an affectation of perplexity. ‘Did 
he perchance hide it in some cup- 
board?” 

“Tt was on the shelf,” said Gervais. 

“Then you had seen it before being 
told.” 

“No, I had not seen it.” 

“Let us see. Since you had not seen 
it, it must be that after Potin left it 
on the shelf and before telling you it 
was there, you had not gone to the 
pantry—for in that case you would 
have seen it. Now I understand. Potin 
lays it down on the shelf, then goes 
at once to tell you—in the kitchen, per- 
haps, or here in your room,” 

“T remember now. I was in the li- 
brary.” 

Pichon looked up from the floor. 

“Monsieur Janvier was writing this 
morning in the library. A man who is 
writing does not like to be disturbed. 
Was it not while Monsieur Janvier was 
at the bookseller’s that you and Potin 
were in the library?” 

“Very likely.” 

Pichon went on as if thinking aloud. 

“Then it was to-day. It is astonish- 
ing how soon one forgets anything. But 
since it is now explained, no harm is 
done. Potin comes back from the 
creamery. He sees Monsieur Janvier 
go out. It must be, then, before 
twelve o'clock, when Monsieur Janvier 
sits down to breakfast, that all this 
happens. Did you go into the library 
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to add a word, you and Potin, to Mon- 
sieur Janvier’s manuscript?” 

“T went in with Monsieur Janvier’s 
glass of hot water,” cried Gervais, irri- 
tated beyond control. 

“To be sure, I forgot, I should have 
remembered, for I saw it on the table. 
Pardon my little joke. Everything is 
now clear as daylight.” And Pichon 
went out without saying anything fur- 
ther, apparently quite satisfied. 

Listening, Gervais counted his steps 
in the corridor. He had stopped at the 
room occupied by Rosalie. Stealing 
softly from his bed, Gervais groped 
about in the loose linen. Feeling the 
bullet in his fingers a smile of disgust 
came to his lips. “How stupid of him!” 
he muttered; “he had only to lift e 
Voices arrested him. What should he 
do with it? Was he to stand there like 
an idiot with the bullet in his hand? 
He ran to the window, opened it 
quickly, and hurled the bullet as far as 
he could into the court. 

Meanwhile, standing at Rosalie’s 
door, Pichon saw two women whisper- 
ing together. 

Jocaste, ordinarily so self-poised, 
had been weeping. She had not con- 
fided her fears to Rosalie. She was 
suffering in silence, unable to throw off 
her load of suspicion or the recollec- 
tion of Gervais’ brutality. She endeav- 
ored in vain to recall the Gervais of 
other days, the real Gervais. The sight 
of Pichon brought. back her terror. 

Rosalie, her hands on her hips, stood 
up defiantly. It seemed as though 
these two had exchanged natures. Her 
arms akimbo, she strode forward, glar- 
ing at Pichon insolently, her peasant 
blood afire. This man had charged her 
with wishing to escape! Furious, her 
fear had turned to hatred. 

Pichon was smiling. With women, 
as with cats, a gloved hand was neces- 
sary. 

“Good day 
Rosalie,” he said. 


again, Mademoiselle 


“What do you want?’ she cried 
angrily. “Are we to have you prowling 
about here forever ?” 

“You have your duties, I have mine. 
You also possess the advantage of being 
able to assist me, while I, in your de- 
partment ” Pichon’s gesture indi- 
cated a sad incompetency. 

“I know nothing,” she said sullenly. 

“Oh, very well, if you know nothing 
you have only to say so to-morrow to 
Monsieur Sartain, the magistrate. He 
believes readily all that is told him.” 

Sarcasm was lost upon Rosalie. 
Partly mollified by Pichon’s manner, 
and partly awed by the word ‘magis- 
trate,’ she relented a little. 

“Should I know anything? Ask 
Gervais—we were in the kitchen to- 
gether Oh, to think that at that 
very moment, perhaps, while we were 
talking In her honest eyes the 
tears were gathering. 

“Yes,” said Pichon, “life is very sad. 
No one knows what his end will be. 
So you were talking together, you and 
Gervais.” 

“Of nothing, I assure you. He was 
burning an old rag in the oven. I said, 
‘Why do you not give it to the ragman 
who comes a She stopped 
abruptly. Jocaste, from behind, was 
pulling her skirt. 

“You are right,”. said Pichon, re- 
treating; “it is a sin to burn even an 
old rag. Pardon me for disturbing 
you.” 

Jocaste had risen. Pale as death, she 
followed him to the door. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“To Mademoiselle Corinne.” 

Together they walked down the cor- 
ridor, Jocaste in advance. At the door 
of the kitchen she hesitated. Pichon 
also halted. 

“Well,” he said, his hand on the 
knob, “do you expect to find mademoi- 
selle in the kitchen?” 

She gave him a malignant look in 
which dread was mingled with hatred. 











He watched her till she disappeared 
at the end of the passage. “This one 


knows more than the other,” he 
thought. Then he went into the 
kitchen. 


Poking about in the ashes of the oven 
he fished up from between two pieces 
of unburned coke a charred fragment 
of greasy napkin. He examined it 
eagerly for traces of blood, but found 
none. From the position of the assas- 
sin behind the chair, it was not to be 
expected. Nevertheless, he put the 
fragment into the envelope with the 
square cut from the blotter. For why 
does one burn anything? 

Returning to the library, he met Doc- 
tor Marbceuf, who with two assistants 
was superintending the removal of the 
body. 

“Look at this, if you please,” he said, 
giving Doctor Marbeeuf his magnifying 
glass and producing the necklace. 

Doctor Marboeuf went to the win- 
dow. 

“And this.” Pichon took from the 
envelope the piece of blotting paper. 

“In this light I cannot be positive,” 
said Doctor Marbeeuf. “It is quite dry. 
This stain on the blotter might be mat- 
ter from the brain. It resembles the 
stain on the pearl; indeed,” he added, 
“they seem to be identical.” 

When they had gone, Pichon placed 
Monsieur Janvier’s chair, which had 
been displaced, in its original position, 
and sitting down opposite, his elbows 
on the table and his chin in his hands, 
gazed before him as if Monsieur Jan- 
vier were still there and he could inter- 
rogate him. 


CHAPTER VII. 


PICHON TRIES LOGIC, 


picHe JN prided himself on being a 

logician. But details bewildered 
him, and interrogation points, of which 
he saw many, vexed him. It was al- 
ways necessary for Pichon to begin at 
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the beginning. In endeavoring to re- 
constitute the tragedy, therefore, he 
first laid down the premise that Mon- 
sieur Janvier was dead. As to that he 
was positive. Monsieur Janvier had 
not died a natural death. He had not 
to wait for the Latin words with which 
the autopsy would bristle to be con- 
vinced of that. Neither had Monsieur 
Janvier committed suicide. Very well, 
then, it followed that he had been killed 
by some one. By whom? That there 
was stich a person, perhaps several, 
was a mathematical certainly. It an- 
gered him to realize that at this stage 
of his reasoning the logic of mathe- 
matics failed him. Pichon much pre- 
ferred the game to the chase, to lay 
his heavy hand on the criminal in the 
act than to pursue him by logical proc- 
esses. 

At all events, he said to himself, 
there was no struggle. Monsieur Jan- 
vier had died in his chair without mov- 
ing. What follows? That whether the 
assassin entered by the door from the 
salon facing him, or by the door lead- 
ing to the anteroom and dining room 
behind him, Monsieur Janvier was un- 
conscious of danger. A member of the 
household might have entered by either 
door without arousing suspicion, but if 
the murderer was a stranger, he must 
have approached from behind, by the 
door to the anteroom. A _ stranger 
might certainly have profited bv the 
unlatched door. When and why was 
the safety latch drawn? Was it a 
custom of the house? Had Monsieur 
Janvier himself left it open when going 
to the bookseller’s, to facilitate his re- 
turn, or had some one within done so 
to permit the entrance of a confederate 
or to divert suspicion from himself? 


Pichon scratched his head in per- 
plexity. Beginning over again, he 
started with the fact that Monsieur 


Janvier had died without a struggle. 
The murderer, therefore, was not sur- 
prised in the act of robbery. Monsieur 
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Janvier had returned to his work and 
was himself surprised by the intruder. 
The crime, then, was a deliberate one, 
and deliberation implies a motive. 
What motive? 

Pichon rose, and stationing himself 
in the position from which the shot was 
fired behind the chair, he endeavored to 
see into the open drawer. No, he could 
see nothing of its contents. Whether 
open or not, the murderer must have 
known what it contained. The idea 
that, unprovoked, he would kill on the 
bare chance of finding something, was 
improbable. Furthermore, if he had 
expected to find the room unoccupied, 
he might have retired as he came. 
There was nothing to show that Mon- 
sieur Janvier was aware of his pres- 
chee. No, he had persisted and there- 
fore knew the contents of the drawer. 
What were these contents? Undoubt- 
edly the necklace, whose case had been 
left behind as a useless encumbrance, 
and probably also the bank notes, since 
they were delivered to Monsieur Jan- 
vier that morning and were missing. 
How did the murderer obtain this 
knowledge? One person certainly 
possessed this knowledge—the mes- 
senger. Pichon could not rid his mind 
of this messenger. It was an obsession. 
But the messenger had presented him- 
self before breakfast, and as Monsieur 
Janvier had breakfasted as usual, the 
murder must have been committed 
afterward. Could the messenger have 
secreted himself in the meantime? No 
one had seen him depart. But if rob- 
hery was his object, why had he deliv- 
ered the bank notes at all, and why 
should any one who had committed 
both robbery and murder loiter in a 
near-by café with his plunder in his 
pocket? An honest man would return 
at once to his employers. Yet he had 
not done so. 

There was also Gervais who admitted 
the messenger, who in Monsieur Jan- 
vier’s absence, after the delivery of the 


bank notes, was in the library with 
Potin. Were they in collusion with the 
messenger? Or had they indepen- 
dently seen the money in the open 
drawer of the table? 

That the assassin had some grudge to 
settle, taking the necklace and bank 
notes to throw suspicion upon a com- 
mon thief, Pichon rejected as altogether 
too fantastic. 

This necklace! Meneval had found 
it at the foot of the portiére by the 
door into the anteroom. A stranger 
from without might have dropped it in 
the haste of flight, but unless he had 
a confederate within how explain his 
knowledge of the drawer’s contents? 
If the assassin was one of the house- 
hold—Pichon was thinking now of 
Gervais—no reason for haste existed. 
.Corinne and Jocaste were out. He had 
the house to himself. There was only 
Rosalie in the kitchen. Why the devil 
was she in such a hurry! Content with 
the bank notes, had the pearls been 
abandoned purposely to divert suspi- 
cion ? 

Involved in the mesh of his reason- 
ing, Pichon wiped his perspiring brow. 
Between Gervais, Potin, and the mes- 
senger, he wavered, always coming 
back to the latter. No one had 
him leave, therefore he had remained 
—concealed perhaps behind the por- 
tiere. 

For whom is this necklace? No one 
knows anything about it, not even the 
jeweler from whom it is purchased. 
Why does an old man immersed in 
scientific researches purchase pearls at 
thirty thousand francs and engage a 
loge at the Folies Dramatiques? Nat- 
urally Mademoiselle Innocence knows 
nothing of these proceedings! 

Pacing to and fro, his hands crossed 
Pichon resumed his 


seen 


behind his back, 
monologue. 
“Before breakfast in this room were 
thirty thousand francs, a fact known 
to two persons, Monsieur Janvier and 
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the messenger—and perhaps also to 
Gervais. This messenger is admitted 
by Gervais and goes away mysteriously, 
unobserved by any one. At what hour? 
After breakfast? Was it with the con- 
nivance of Gervais and perhaps also of 
Potin that he conceals himself during 
breakfast, till after Corinne and Jo- 
caste leave, and then departs unno- 
ticed? If Gervais discovered the bank 
notes by accident when taking the glass 


of water to the library, there is no need ~ 


to involve the messenger; or did he 
know beforehand, and, was the mes- 
senger a partner in guilt? Was it by 
chance or by design that at the very 
hour of the crime Jocaste goes out with 
Corinne—Jocaste, who is so anxious to 
ascertain whether the dishcloth is con- 
sumed! Even when divided among 
three or four persons thirty thousand 
francs is a pretty sum! And no one 
hears the report of the pistol! Rosalie 
in the kitchen, who seeks to escape, and 
Gervais in the pantry, who burns rags, 
are they deaf?” 

Pichon took 
pocket. 
have been used recently. 


from his 


the pistol 
It certainly did not appear to 
If the crime 
had been committed with this weapon, 
then it must have been cleaned a second 


time, between twenty-seven minutes 
past twelve and the arrival of Doctor 
Marbeeuf at five minutes before one, 
and by some one in the apartment. To 
prove this the bullet was necessary. 
Where the devil was this bullet? That 
it lodged there on the table is indubi- 
table. Seeing it before his eyes, the 
murderer takes off with it. 

Pichon sighed. 

“What are these doctors good for,” 
he exclaimed, “who cannot judge from 
a wound the caliber of a bullet ?” 

And the necklace on the floor—how 
for it? Was it thrown there 
deliberately by one of the household 
who, satisfied with the bank notes, 
thought thus to divert suspicion from 
himself upon an outsider? Or was it 
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27 
dropped by a thief from without in his 
hurried flight? In either case, to ex- 
plain the stained pearl it must have 
been in contact with the bullet. 

Pichon endeavored to put himself in 
the place of the murderer. 

“IT secrete the necklace with the bank 
notes in my pocket. I see the bullet 
on the table and put it also in my 
pocket. What happens then? I take the 
necklace from my pocket and throw it 
purposely on the floor, to cast suspicion 
upon another. Then, necessarily, I am 
one of the household. If I hold these 
objects in my hand, would it not be 
the bullet rather than the necklace 
which I would let fall? Besides, does 
a thief go into the street with his booty 
in his hands? No, it is in my pocket. 
I am one of the servants. Heavens!” 
he thought, “how many things are pos- 
sible !” 

Once more he went 
beginning, obstinately. 

“This morning, in this apartment, 
were thirty thousand francs. Either 
this murder was committed by a stran- 
ger who has carried them off with him, 
or by an inmate of the house. In the 
latter. case they are here, for no one 
has been permitted to leave.” 

He went to the door and 
Meneval. 

“Meneval, we will have a look about, 
and we will begin with that fellow 
Potin.” 

Potin’s lodge, 


Pichon’s most 


back to the 


called 


ransacked after 
approved method, 
yielded nothing. From the lodge they 
passed to the anteroom. An old sur- 
tout, somewhat threadbare, hung on a 
peg under Monsieur Janvier’s hat. 
From its pocket Meneval produced a 
long envelope. For a moment Pichon 
stood aghast. The bank notes were 
found and there had been no robbery! 

Tearing open the envelope, his fa- 
vorite ejaculation escaped him. 

“The devil!” he exclaimed; “the will 
of Monsieur Janvier!” 
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Unrestrained by scruples? Pichon de- 
voured Monsieur Janvier’s last wishes 
with all the interest of a beneficiary— 
the more easily as no legal phrases 
clouded its meaning. 

Plainly two persons benefited by its 
author’s removal, Corinne and Jocaste. 
Hardened as he was beyond surprise at 
the deceitfulness of appearances, his 
thought rested lightly upon Corinne. 
That a young girl should seek to hasten 
an event for which she had only to 
wait tranquilly was a supposition al- 
together monstrous. But Jocaste! So 
she wished to embark in trade, which 
required capital! This new idea, work- 
ing in his mind like a ferment, turned 
his thoughts from the messenger to 
Gervais and Jocaste, and he prosecuted 
his search with quickened energy. Pro- 
longed far into the evening, it proved 
fruitless. Persuaded that the thirty 
thousand francs were not in the apart- 
ment, his troubled thought centered 
again on the messenger. No nook or 
cranny had been neglected—except the 
room of Corinne. At its door Pichon 
experienced the only scruple which had 
ever embarrassed him. 

While sweeping the court in the early 
morning following, Potin picked up a 
small piece of flattened lead. He 
turned it over many times before ad- 
imitting that it wag a bullet. Far from 
havirg recovered from the fright 
caused by Pichon’s questions, he was 
more alarmed than ever. The manner 
of Monsieur Janvier’s death was now 
known to the whole neighborhood. 
There had been a murder! When 
going for the milk the previous evening 
he learned that Pichon had taken the 
precaution to verify his assertion that 
he was at the creamery at the hour 
the messenger called. And now they 
were searching his room! Of what 
did they suspect him? His possessions 
had been turned topsy-turvy without 
any explanation, for Pichon was un- 
communicative. Naturally voluble, 


these proceedings rendered Potin 
dumb. Helpless, he had looked on 
without protest, a prey to all the agony 
of uncertainty. And now he had in 
his possession a bullet! 

Potin did not believe it sufficient to 
be innocent. He wished to wash his 
hands of the whole affair. If flight 
were possible, he would willingly have 
emigrated to Timbucktu for the re- 
mainder of his natural life. What! 
Run to the police with this damnable 
and damning bullet!) Never! His fin- 
gers were sufficiently burned already! 

With all the aplomb of which he was 
capable he walked down the street to 
the first crossing, and standing there 
like a man who has nothing to do and 
is therefore doing nothing, he dropped 
the accursed bullet into the mouth of 
the sewer. 

Potin had often swept the refuse of 
the court into the gutter. Never before 
had he felt such gratitude to the 
municipality for providing the gutter 
with a sewer. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE WILL OF MONSIEUR JANVIER. 


ONLY Monsieur Janvier could have 

explained how so important a 
document as a will should be reposing, 
forgotten, in the pocket of an old sur- 
tout. 

When a young man he had studied 
for the law. But having a passion for 
the truth, which he would not have 
suppressed in his own interest, much 
less in that of a client, and a horror of 
authorities and precedents, he deserted 
the faculty of law for that of science, 
finding facts more to his taste than 
subtleties. 

Partly, then, by reason of the com- 
petency acquired in his early studies 
and partly because of his distrust of all 
lawyers, when making the will which 
he had mentioned to Jocaste he wrote 
it with his own hand, setting down in 











terms beyond cavil that Corinne was 
his sole heir, that he commended his 
soul to God, and praying, if he had 
enemies or had committed sins, of 
which he was ignorant, that they both 
be forgiven. Finally, he gave to each 
of his household the sum of one thou- 
sand francs in testimony of his affec- 
tion, and to Jocaste, in addition, the 
further sum of five thousand francs in 
gratitude for her care of Corinne and 
for having during twelve years left his 
desk and papers in tranquility “in 
spite of a most perverse conception of 
what constituted true order”—this pro- 
vision, however, to”be null and void if 
prior to his decease and against his 
better judgment, for he considered all 
trade hazardous, he had already ac- 
quired for her the thread-and-needle 
shop of Monsieur Rodin. 

Having thus settled his affairs with 
God and man, he set out one morning 
with the will in his surtout pocket to 
deposit it with other valuables in the 
vaults of the Crédit Lyonnais. 

On the way his attention was ar- 
rested by a comely young person walk- 
ing before him who, stopping suddenly, 
exclaimed in distress: 

“My purse is stolen!” 

Monsieur Janvier, appropriating to 
himself a remark thus addressed to the 
world at large, at once exhibited a dis- 
tress even greater. 

“Madame or mademoiselle,”’ he said 
—uncertain as to the proper word, for 
he was not wearing his spectacles—and 
taking off his hat, “I will call the 
police.” 

“But how to get home!” she cried, 
almost in tears, “I have no money.” 

“Allow me,” said Monsieur Janvier, 
forgetting the police, “I will call a cab 
and we will go together.” 

“But Iam causing you inconvenience. 
My father——” 

“None in the world,” said Monsieur 
Janvier gallantly, forgetting also his 


document and his errand. 
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“Are you sure of it?” 
“Positively.” 


{ 


“Passy,” said the young person, get-. 


ting into the victoria which Monsieur 
Janvier had signaled, “Avenue Henri 
Martin.” 

If his companion had been an arrant 
adventurer, Monsieur Janvier, who now 
had put on his spectacles, would have 
walked into the jaws of whatever trap 
she had set for him, for he perceived 
her to be quite a harmless young girl 
of about the age of Corinne. In fact, 
after giving directions to the coach- 
man, “It is mademoiselle,” she said, be- 
stowing on Monsieur Janvier the 
brightest of smiles. 

“So much the _ better,’ 
gayly. “I adore children.” 

Mademoiselle laughed at this doubt- 
ful compliment. For one who had lost 
a purse she was in surprising spirits. 
This venerable old man was an angel! 

“There was not much in it,” she said, 
“but when one is far from home little 
is much. I am sure I am giving you 
trouble—there is a tramway 
“A tramway!” cried Monsieur Jan- 
vier; “I abhor them; It is true, as 
my friend Pailleron has remarked of 
poetry, they are necessary for the peo- 
ple, but on the morning such as this 
—I think in Passy one hears the birds 
singing, does one not?” 

“Oh, every morning. 
they are too noisy.” 

“Such noise, mademoiselle, is the joy 
of the world.” Then, after a pause, 
“You began to speak of your father. 
Who is this father of yours, pray?” 

“He is not exactly my father. I 
have adopted him.” 

“What an idea!” exclaimed Mon- 
sieur Janvier. “I once adopted a niece, 
but I never heard of adopting a father.” 

“But I had none; it was necessary.” 

Monsieur Janvier could not restrain 
his merriment. 

“Yes, ordinarily a father is neces- 
to say, in the order of 
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nature Here Monsieur Janvier 
blew his nose violently. “I should like 
to see the father of your choice, he 
is a fortunate man.” And they laughed 
together gayly. 

“You see,” said his companion with 
that mingling of artlessness and seduc- 
tiveness which charmed him, ‘when 
really a little girl I lived with bad peo- 
ple, with counterfeiters. That is why 
{ adopted this particular father. He 
belonged formerly to the police.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Monsieur Jan- 
view, “what are you telling me!” 

“Alas, yes; it was not gay in those 
days, but they are finished.” 

Monsieur Janvier was lost in aston- 
ishment. 

“You do well to forget them,” he 
gasped. 

“T remember the spit. It required 
one hundred and twenty-seven turns to 
roast a goose.” 

“My poor child! 
a mother also?” 

“Also. I climbed the same evening 
into her lap and remained there. But 
you have not told me yet to whom I 
am indebted. We are almost there and 
my father will wish to know.” 

“There is no question of debt,” said 
Monsieur Janvier, wiping his spectacles, 
which had become misty. “My name 
is Janvier, which as you see befits my 
age. If I had had the luck to be 
adopted by you I should certainly have 
called you May.” 

“No, it is Dorante. 
are,” she cried to the driver. 

The victoria drew up before a gate 
above which the trailing vines were 
their best to hide the word 
Monrepos. 

“Wait, if you please,” said Do- 
rante, springing out, “I call my 
father?’ And pushing the gate before 
her she disappeared. 

“What an adventure!” thought Mon- 
sieur Janvier. 

A moment later the gate swung open 


And did you adopt 


Stop! Here we 


a 
doing 


will 


, leaves. 


again, revealing a glimpse of a garden, 
and a man appeared. 

“Will you come in, monsieur, and re- 
ceive my thanks?” 

“Really,” said Monsieur 
“there is no occasion.” 

Nevertheless he alighted, treading 
softly like a man in a dream. 

Time had softened the crudity of 
Monrepos since the day when a for- 
tunate legacy had converted a dream 
into a reality. The vines had taken a 
firmer hold on its encircling walls, 
clothing their nakedness with rustling 
The goldfish, so long exposed 
to the cruel sun, found shelter beneath 
the spreading lily-pads, lying motion- 
less in their friendly shade. A soft 
flush of green moss had invaded the 
gravel paths, giving them an air of re- 
spectful antiquity, and birds were be- 
ginning to find nesting places in the 
young trees. 

Monsieur Janvier was enchanted. 
“What a spot for cicada!” he thought. 

“Dorante has told me of your kind- 
ness to her. Permit me to introduce 
myself. My name is Joly, late inspec- 
tor of police. My wife will wish to 
add her gratitude to mine.” 

“What a paradise you have here!” 
cried Monsieur Janvier, gazing about 
him and taking the proffered chair 
under the arbor. 

“Well, yes, in a way it is a paradise— 
thanks to Madame Joly. But after an 
active life—as you see,” pointing to the 
book on the wicker table, “I endeavor 
to amuse myself.” 

Monsieur Janvier reached for the 
volume and read the title: “History of 
the Gauls—Thierry.” 

“History!” he said, lowering the 
spectacles on his nose, his eyes twin- 
kling; “why do you not read a romance 
and have done with it?” 

“By reading history I kill two birds 
wth one stone,” laughed Monsieur Joly. 

“T cannot believe that you once be- 
longed. to the police,” said Monsieur 
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Janvier, gazing placidly at his host; 
“you seem to me—fortunately, I have 
never had to do with persons of your 
profession ” Then, seeing that he 
had made a false step, he added 
quickly: “It is a most honorable one, 
and in the present stage of civilization 
most necessary.” 

“Do you think that at some future 
time it may be dispensed with?” 

“Possibly,” replied Monsieur Jan- 
vier. “I have frequently induced in- 
sects, which in their natural state are 
enemies, to dwell peaceably together. 
What would happen, however, if I 
neglected to feed them, as on one Qgc- 
casion I failed to do, renders me sus- 
picious of the permanency of their good 
behavior. Institutions improve more 
rapidly than human nature, and the 
appetites are incorrigible.” 

Monsieur Joly observed his guest at- 
tentively. This habit, so valuable to 
one of his calling, persisted when it 
ceased to be necessary. “In anger,” he 
said to himself, “this man would be 
formidable.” 

Nothing disposed Monsieur Janvier 
to any such excess. Even after 
Madame Joly and Dorante joined them 
in the arbor, his natural shyness van- 
ished, so great was his beatitude. 
Madame Joly also was extremely shy, 
and when shyness unites with simplicity 
and sincerity a charm results which is 
irresistible. Monsieur Janvier was not 
in the mood to resist anything. He lis- 
tened to the story of Dorante’s adop- 
tion. He inspected the goldfish in the 
basin, explaining the source of their 
red pigment. Utterly oblivious of the 
omelet Rosalie was that moment pre- 
paring for him, ‘he accepted Madame 
Joly’s invitation to breakfast. Not till 
the coachman, who had begun to sus- 
pect that this mild-mannered fare was 
one of those tricksters who enter by 
one door and disappear by another, 
rang the bell at the gate, did the vision 
of Jocaste, searching for him between 
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the racks of the bookseller in the Rue 
du Bon Diable, recall him from para- 
dise. 

“Corinne,” he said at three o’clock, 
while hanging his coat on the peg in 
the anteroom, “I have had a most 
amazing adventure, and I have discov- 
ered for you a charming companion.” 
And he proceeded to relate what had 
befallen him. 

It was thus that the will, destined 
for safe-keeping in the vaults of the 
Crédit Lyonnais, reposed forgotten in 
the pocket of an old surtout, awaiting 
the arrival of Pichon. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ACHILLES IS QUESTIONED, 

HEN, at nine o’clock the next day, 
Jocaste came with the breakfast 
tray, Corinne was struck by her altered 
appearance. She placed the tray by the 
bedside and sat down silently without 
a word of reply to the salutation of the 
sister Doctor Marbceuf had summoned 
with Pichon’s approval from the neigh- 
boring Hotel Dieu. Her face wore an 
anxious expression of suppressed ex- 
citement, and she watched Sister 
Gudule moving noiselessly about the 
room with ill-concealed .annoyance. 
Under the circumstances cheerfulness 
was not to be expected, but Jocaste had 
never before been lacking in sympathy. 
Corinne put out her hand appealingly, 
but Jocaste’s lay in hers unresponsive. 
Finally, at the end of her patience, she 

said irritably to the nurse: 

“Your breakfast is ready.” 

As the door closed upon Sister 
Gudule, Jocaste’s hand tightened about 
Corinne’s. 

“He is here,’ 


she whispered. 
“Who is here, Jocaste?” 
“The young man of the roses.” 


Corinne comprehended _ nothing. 
What had Achilles to do with it? Why 
should he be here? She strained every 
nerve to understand, 
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“The magistrate is here—they are 
going to examine him.” 

A vague fear of she knew not what 
chilled her. She thought instantly of 
her own imprudence, but in vain en- 
deavored to connect it with what had 
happened. Yet she trembled. A whole 
minute passed before she could speak. 

“Why ?” she said. 

“IT do not know. 
dear.” 

Pushing aside the bedclothes, Co- 
rinne put her feet to the floor. 

“I am going there,” she said. 

For answer Jocaste began to weep. 
She raised nod objections. It had always 
been easier to rule Monsieur Janvier 
than Corinne. Gentle, but less pliant, 
Corinne dominated her. She began to 
assist her in her toilet, sobbing to her- 
self. In proportion as her self-control 
lessened, Corinne grew calmer, more 
determined. 

“Come,” 


Eat something, 


she said firmly, “we will go 
together. Stop crying.” + 

Monsieur Sartain, -the magistrate, 
was sitting at the desk in the library. 
Some scattered papers were lying upon 
it. In his hand he held Pichon’s report, 
supplemented by notes added from 
time to time, notes which betrayed 
Pichon’s indecision. Pichon himself sat 
opposite him. On the left, pen in hand, 
a stenographer waited. 

Monsieur Sartain was one of those 
men who believe in that theory of 
criminal jurisprudence which accuses 
boldly, which assumes guilt and imposes 
upon the accused the burden of proving 
innocence. He conducted an examina- 
tion as a general who adopts an aggres- 
sive offensive conducts a campaign, 
searching out ruthlessly the weak points 
in the defense of his adversary, break- 

down in the hope of breaking 
through, sacrificing at times his own 
convictions for the bare chance of dis- 
covering something. 

Pichon held him in great respect. A 
man who hesitated at nothing, who 


ing 


threw his reserves recklessly into 
action, who dared to fly in the face of 
facts, inspired the cautious Pichon with 
admiration. 

On the other hand, Monsieur Sar- 
tain’s round face and engaging smile 
quite belied his profession. Pichon lis- 
tened with positive delight to the re- 
assuring voice which extracted admis- 
sions from those of less nimble wit, 
anticipating the moment when the smile 
should become a frown and the persua- 
sion denunciation. 

“Pichon,” Monsieur Sartain was say- 
ing, “I have studied your report and 
I have come to certain conclusions. 
This murder—for as to suicide the evi- 
dence of Doctor Marbceuf is conclu- 
sive—was committed either by an in- 
mate of the apartment or by some per- 
son from without. Yesterday morning 
in this room were thirty thousand 
francs. They have disappeared. You 
are confident that they are not in the 
apartment? Who, yesterday, knew they 
were here? The messenger, certainly 
—perhaps also others. Doctor Mar- 
boeuf asserts that when he arrived this 
drawer was open. The only finger 
prints found upon it are those of Mon- 
sieur Janvier. It is then reasonable to 
assume that Monsieur Janvier, on re- 
ceiving the bank notes, placed them in 
this open drawer, from which they were 
taken by some one who either acciden- 
tally or from previous knowledge saw 
them there. As between the messen- 
ger and the servants, since the latter 
are under surveillance, we will begin 
with the former. Have you sent for 
him ?” 

“He is here,” replied Pichon, rising. 

Looking into the face of the young 
man came in, Monsieur Sartain 
saw precisely what Corinne had seen— 
an open brow and clear eyes, albeit the 
cheeks were paler than when Achilles 
was purchasing roses, 

It was at this instant that the door 
of the salon opened and Corinne ap- 
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peared. She was alone, Jocaste having 
failed her at the threshold. She did 
not appear to notice this, and at the 
sight of Achilles a low cry escaped her. 

It was clear to Monsieur Sartain that 
these two knew each other, for Achilles’ 
calmness had also deserted him, and 
their eyes were speaking a language 
which interested him profoundly, inas- 
much as he did not understand it. How 
did it happen that a messenger from 
the bank and this young girl 

His train of thought was cut short 
by the voice of Corinne: 

“Monsieur,” she said, “I wish to be 
present.” 

In Monsieur Sartain’s opinion wishes 
had no place in criminal investigations. 
It was his invariable practice to interro- 
gate witnesses separately. It occurred 
to him that in this instance more might 
be learned from the embarrassment of 
these young people. Nevertheless, he 
said: 

“IT warn you, mademoiselle, that it 
may be painful for you.” 

“Since we have the same object in 
view and that object is supreme, the 
pain does not matter,” she replied. 

Monsieur Sartain gazed at her admir- 
ingly. Candor might be expected of 
her age and sex, but not such courage. 
Her eyes fixed steadily upon him, she 
sat beyond Pichon, her hands clasped 
in her lap. 

Monsieur Sartain turned to Achilles. 

“Your name 

“Achilles ce 

Monsieur Sartain raised his hand for 
silence. 

“Is Achilles Moran, and you are 
nineteen the twentieth of this month. 
You live with your mother, a widow, 
at No. 27 Rue Pavenne, and you are 
employed as a messenger in the Crédit 
Lyonnnis at a salary of twelve hundred 
francs. Yesterday at eleven o’clock 
you left the office of the Crédit Lyon- 
nais in the Boulevard des Italiens with 
a portfolio containing thirty thousand 
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francs for Monsieur Janvier. You ar- 
rived here between twenty minutes past 
eleven and twenty . minutes before 
twelve, a time when the concierge was 
absent, and you were admitted by one 
Gervais, the butler. You delivered the 
thirty notes of one thousand francs 
each to Monsieur Janvier here in this 
room, obtaining this receipt”—Mon- 
sieur Sartain held up a paper between 
his thumb and forefinger. ‘How does 
it happen that neither the concierge nor 
the butler saw you depart?” 

The open brow remained unclouded, 
and the frank voice replied: 

“Because, if the concierge was absent 
between twenty minutes past eleven and 
twenty minutes before twelve, he could 
not see me leaving at half past eleven, 
and because, Monsieur Janvier, having 
signed the receipt and dismissed me, I 
went out at that hour unattended.” 

“The spring lock being open?” 

“Pardon me, it was in place and I 
left it as I found it.” 

“You are fortunate in possessing so 
accurate a memory,” said Monsieur 
Sartain dryly. “In serious matters 
exactness is indispensable.” 

“T am exact,” replied Achilles, “be- 
cause on reaching the street I looked 
at my watch and saw that it was the 
hour for the luncheon provided for the 
junior clerks at the office.” 

“But you were not present at that 
luncheon. It was one o’clock before 
you returned Monsieur Janvier’s receipt 
to the cashier. Tell us a little about 
that interval of an hour and a half, if 
you please.” 

Achilles’ eyes fell to the floor and the 
pale face flushed against his will. It 
required all the strength of that will 
not to look at Corinne. For under the 
portal of No. 13, disappointed at not 
having seen her, and in the hope of yet 
doing so, he had loitered in the café 
opposite, squandering a franc and a 
half of the salary he usually gave to 
his mother. And fortune had smiled 
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upon him; for after pretending to read 
all the journals on the café tables he 
had been rewarded by the sight of Co- 
rinne and Jocaste departing for the 
flowers, and had exchanged with the 
one behind the back of the other a 
glance which compensated for his dis- 
appointment. Could he say so? No, 
it was impossible. 

“I do not remember,” he said. 

Corinne had risen. Unlike Achilles’, 
her face was pale with resolution. Of 
all this talk of francs and receipt she 
understood nothing. But she did 
understand that Achilles was in some 
sort of peril. 

“He says what is true,” she cried. 
“T saw him before the café opposite 
when I went out with Jocaste for my 
flowers.” 

“Ah!” said Monsieur Sartain, “did 
he say that? I had not observed it.” 
And turning to Pichon, “Call Jocaste, 
Pichon.” 

Jocaste entered. She looked from 
one to the other of those present, her 
lips compressed, her hands twitching. 

“Jocaste,” said Monsieur Sartain 
pleasantly, “I wish to ask a simple 
question, Yesterday, after breakfast, 
you went with mademoiselle to the 
flower market. Did you perchance at 
that time observe this gentleman”—in- 
dicating Achilles—‘‘in front of the café 
opposite ?” 

Jocaste, who had eyes in the back of 
her head, saw far more than was im- 
agined by those who had eyes only for 
each other. Taken aback by this un- 
expected question, she did not know 
what she ought to say. But she scented 
danger, _ ill-defined, yet imminent. 
What did Corinne wish her to say? 
What was the magistrate aiming at? 

“No,” she said falteringly. 

“Jocaste!” cried Corinne imploringly, 
“think! Jocaste, when we passed the 
café.” 

“It seems to me, now that you re- 


mind me,” she stammered, “yes, it is 
true, I saw him.” 

Corinne sank back in her chair. 

“Were others present on the sidewalk 
before the café?” asked Monsieur Sar- 
tain encouragingly. 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“How is it that among all these peo- 
ple your memory singles out this young 
man—do you know him?” 

Once more Jocaste was in an agony 
of indecision. She wished to look at 
Corinne, but did not dare to. 

“No.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Achilles, 
“was it not for you I made change one 
day at the flower market?” 

Jocaste saw that for the second time 
she had blundered. 

“Yes, yes, that must be the reason,” 
she said eagerly. 

“And you also, mademoiselle, know 
this young man, since you recognized 
him,” said Monsieur Sartain to Co- 
rinne. 

“IT was with Jocaste when he made 
change for us.” 

Pichon could not repress a_ sigh. 
Was it, then, true that under every 
fair exterior there was a skeleton? He 
felt also a twinge of pity. Uncon- 
sciously Corinne was establishing Mon- 
sieur Sartain’s contention that Achilles 
was in the neighborhood after the hour 
of breakfast. 

“T see,” said Monsieur Sartain. 
“One good turn deserves another. 
Monsieur supplies you with the needed 
change, and you supply him, as you 
think, with the needed alibi.” 

Corinne’s eyes flashed. She did not 
know what an alibi was, but she knew 
that she was insulted. 

“I supply the truth, monsieur,” she 
said with dignity. 

“We are asking for all the truth, 
mademoiselle. How long is it since 
this exchange of civilities at the flower 
market ?” 

“A week—perhaps more.” 
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“And you pretend that you recog- 
nized Monsieur Moran solely because 
of this meeting?” 

“I pretend nothing and I withhold 
nothing. What you have just told 
monsieur, his name and age, that he 
lives with his mother and is employed 
in the Crédit Lyonnais, I know already. 
He himself told me all this when we 
met once by chance in the Place des 
Vosges.” 

She said this defiantly, even boast- 
fully. Jocaste was dumfounded. All 
her ideas of propriety were suffering. 

“So,” pursued Monsieur Sartain re- 
lentlessly ; “and was your uncle aware 
of these meetings ?” 

“T said once, by chance,” replied Co- 
rinne, the tears close to her eyes. 

Monsieur Sartain turned again to 
Achilles. 

“You persist, then, in affirming that 
you left Monsieur Janvier’s apartment 
at half past eleven. Suppose that in- 
stead of half past eleven I should say 
it was half past twelve.” 

To Achilles the purport of these ques- 
tions was becoming clear. He was not 
a mere witness, he was being accused. 
Of what, he did not know, but con- 
scious of innocence, he had hitherto 
controlled himself. The covert attack 
upon Corinne rendered him furious. 
Stifling his indignation, he endeavored 
to smile. 

“You would be in error a whole hour. 
Furthermore, since between twenty 
minutes past eleven and twenty minutes 
before twelve you say the concierge was 
absent, if, as you assert, I left at half 
past twelve, after his return, then cer- 
tainly he would have seen me. Con- 
front me with him! Does he dare- 
Ah! Of what am I accused ?” he cried, 
losing control of himself. 

“Since you cannot remember,” re- 
plied Monsieur Sartain ironically, lean- 
ing forward on the table, “I will tell 
you. At twenty minutes past eleven, 
after Gervais admitted you 





you, 





counted out in this room on this table 
to Monsieur Janvier sitting in this chair 
the notes in your portfolio, and took 
this receipt from his hand. With this 
receipt. in your possession you thought 
your honor safe. But instead of doing 
what you pretend, what no one saw you 
do, you secreted yourself behind that 
portiere in the hope that Monsieur Jan- 
vier would leave you alone in this room 
with the bank notes which you had seen 
him place in this drawer. Unfortu- 
nately for him, and for you also, your 
hope was justified. Monsieur Janvier 
left the room to obtain this book’— 
Monsieur Sartain held up the treatise 
of Monsieur Fabre—‘‘from the book- 
seller across the way, and in his ab- 
sence you transferred the contents of 
the drawer to your portfolio. This 
operation would have been speedily 
effected had you not stopped to admire 
this necklace, which after reflection you 
decided also to appropriate. Startled 
by the unlooked-for return of Mon- 
sieur Janvier - 

During this recital a cynical smile 
had spread over Achilles’ lips. At first 
fascinated, he passed in turn from 
amusement to revolt. What he heard 
was so absurd, so grotesque, that far 
from being terrified, he felt only con- 
tempt, and, turning to Corinne, uttered 
a short, disdainful laugh. 

Irritated by this laugh, 
Sartain went on implacably : 

“Startled by the sudden return of 
Monsieur Janvier, you regained your 
hiding piace. Your position was a dif- 
ficult one. There was nothing to be 
done but to wait patiently in the hope 
that when breakfast was served, you 
might escape through the anteroom. To 
your dismay, during breakfast the door 
of the dining room remained open, 
From your retreat you saw that it was 
impossible to pass without discovery. 
With a beating heart you waited. At 
last breakfast is over, mademoiselle 
goes out with Jocaste to the flower 
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market, and Monsieur Janvier, closing 
the door upon Gervais in the dining 
room, returns to his desk. The way 
is clear. But in your agitation you let 
fall the necklace. Monsieur Jan- 
vier Fe 

Corinne could bear it no longer. 

“It is a lie!” she cried. In her dis- 
tress, choked by horror and indigna- 
tion, her voice ended in a sob. 

“Pichon,” said Monsieur Sartain, 
“introduce the waiter of the Café de 
l’Abondance.” 

“At what hour,” he asked, “did you 
serve this young gentleman?” 

“The exact hour I cannot answer 
for. As I said yesterday it must have 
been about half after noon, since at 
noon I come on duty and already some 
time had passed.” 

“But,” interrupted Achilles, “I had 
been there since half past eleven, before 
ordering anything.” 

“As to that I cannot say,” replied 
the waiter, shrugging his shoulders. 

Dismissing him, Monsieur Sartain 
fixed his eyes upon Achilles, 

“So now you are beginning to re- 
member. You left Monsieur Janvier’s 
apartment, then, at half past eleven. 
Instead of availing yourself of the 
luncheon provided by your employers 
you loiter a whole hour in a café with 
an important document in your pocket. 
Is that credible ?” 

“Would. I loiter there with thirty 
thousand francs in my pocket?” ex- 
claimed Achilles sarcastically. 

“Read what you have taken down,” 
said Monsieur Sartain to his assistant. 

While listening to the dry voice of 
the stenographer, Pichon was in agony. 
His chief had blundered. Had he for- 
gotten that if the necklace was dropped 
before the murder was committed, the 
stain could not be explained? For Doc- 
tor Marbceuf had identified the sub- 
stance on both the pearl and the blotter 
as matter from the brain. No, Mon- 
sieur Sartain had only been playing like 
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a cat with a mouse—and the mouse 
was escaping! Pichon was jealous of 
the majesty of the law, and he suffered. 

“You adhere, then, to what you have 
said?’ asked Monsieur Sartain when 
the stenographer had finished. 

Achilles had recovered his 
posure. 

“Monsieur,” he replied, “you accuse 
me of a crime of which I am innocent 
and of which I know nothing. I adhere 
to what E-have said because it is the 
truth, and if justice still exists “4 

“Come, come,” said Meneval, who at 
a sign from the magistrate pushed him 
through the door, “you are not a 
king!” 

Corinne had listened to every word. 
She understood, without compre- 
hending. What were they saying? 
Was she dreaming? She felt a numb- 
ness, as though in a nightmare some 
one was binding her with cords. At 
every struggle to free herself the cords 
tightened. Her suffering face turned 
to Achilles, she gazed at him implor- 
ingly. Why did he not crush with the 
fury which consumed her these mon- 
strous falsehoods? She made an effort 
to stand, swaying to and fro, clutching 
at Jocaste. Monsieur Sartain ran 
quickly forward. 

“Open the window,” he shouted to 
Pichon. “Some water!” 

At his approach the swaying figure 
stiffened. 

“Do not touch me!” she screamed. 

At the door of the salon she turned, 
leaning upon Jocaste, and tried to 
speak. “It is a lie—a lie!” she gasped. 

Overtaken by Pichon, who, after a 
hurried consultation with the magis- 
trate, had followed him into the ante- 
room, Achilles, stunned by the ferocity 
of the attack upon him, had shaken 
himself free from Meneval. He wished 
to return, to hurl his wrath in the teeth 
of his accuser, to speak to- Corinne. 

“You dare to accuse me 
Breathless, he could get no further. 


com- 


”? 
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“Young man,” said Pichon majes- 
tically, “if you are accused, it is in 
order that you may justify yourself. 
Circumstances point a finger at you and 
you explain them. Of what, then, do 
you complain ?” 

Pichon threw open the door, smiling. 

“You mean that I am free?” 

“Freedom is a term much abused,” 
observed Pichon. “One says, for ex- 
ample, ‘as free as air,’ which neverthe- 
less, obeys the attraction of the earth. 
Would you have me break the laws of 
the universe!” 

“You have broken 

“Tut! Tut!’ said Pichon impa- 
tiently, closing the door upon him and 
speaking in a low voice to Meneval; 
“It is the turn of Potin—go, bring 
him.” 


” 


CHAPTER X. 
CORINNE SEEKS AID. 

THE instant Jocaste saw Pichon hold 

up the necklace she knew it was 
for Corinne. For Jocaste possessed an 
imagination, and being of a practical 
turn of mind, she employed it in the 
discovery of what is instead of what 
is not. It did not matter that she had 
heard Monsieur Janvier declare that 
jewels were baubles for savages. It 
did not matter that this man who 
bought pearls for thirty thousand 
francs slept on an iron cot whose only 
companions were a washstand from 
which the enamel was peeling in places, 
a cheap clothes press adorned with 
stenciled flowers, a mirror whose 
frame was of imitation mahogany, 
hanging beside a window which, until 
Corinne added two white dimity cur- 
tains looped with blue ribbons, boasted 
only of a linen shade. It must be said 
in passing that while Monsieur Janvier 
could not deny Corinne’s contention 
that these curtains gave a ‘gay note’ to 
his room, they sadly interfered with the 
light required for shaving, and the 


loops of gay ribbon were continually 
becoming entangled in the stick of the 
shade whenever he wished to raise or 
lower it. 

No, none of these things mattered— 
not even Monsieur Janvier’s two cuff 
buttons of horn or miserable American 
watch worth scarce two hundred sous. 
[It was Corinne’s birthday and the 
pearls were for Corinne. 

To Corinne, on the other hand, the 
necklace meant nothing. It was not 
even a mystery. It was as if it did not 
exist. Corinne also possessed an im- 
agination, which, unlike Jocaste’s, was 
devoted to what is not instead of what 
is. It had already invested a poor clerk 
on a salary of twelve hundred francs 
with qualities never before concen- 
trated in one individual of the species, 
besides attributing to him several which 
did not exist at all. 

Scarcely had the door of the library 
closed behind her after Achilles’ inter- 
rogation when, to. Jocaste’s amazement, 
this wisp of a girl for whom Doctor 
Marbeeuf had requisitioned a nurse and 
prescribed sleeping powders, said with 
sudden energy: 

“Jocaste, get my hat. 
to Passy.” 

Jocaste herself was not deficient in 
energy of a muscular variety, as the 
polished floor of Monsieur Janvier’s 
chamber, on whose surface danced the 
light of his candle, attested. But she 
was downcast and sick at heart. She 
had blundered in her answers. She 
was distraught with fears. 

“To Passy!” she echoed 
lously. 

“Quick! 
lose.”’ 


We are going 


incredu- 
There is not a moment to 


service door, they 
the ubiquitous 


Passing out by the 
were intercepted by 
Pichon. 


ey 


You are going out?” he said. ‘‘Cer- 


tainly, there is no objection whatever. 
But I regret greatly to deprive made- 
moiselle of the society of her maid. 
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Unhappily Monsieur Sartain desires tos 
ask her a few questions.” 

“Then I will go alone,” said Corinne. 

A number of people were gathered 
on the sidewalk, gazing with-that mor- 
bid curiosity which a house visited by 
misfortune excites in even the least 
concerned, 

“Get a cab for mademoiselle,” whis- 
pered Pichon to Meneval. 

Before Corinne the crowd parted 
silently. Accompanied by Meneval she 
walked quickly down the street. She 
wore no veil, and a murmur of admira- 
tion and sympathy followed her. At 
the first crossing she turned, looking 
Meneval in the face. 

“T said I would go alone.” 

“As you please,” replied Meneval. 

“Tell your master, furthermore, that 
I am going to Passy, Avenue Henri 
Martin, No. 60.” 

“That saves 
Meneval. 

He stood still, watching the slender 
figure till it disappeared; then, turning 
down the side street, got into a cab 
waiting at the curb. Meneval was an 
old bird not to be caught with chaff. 
Lowering the front window, he whis- 
pered a few words to the driver. “Ail 
the same,” he said to himself, “it is 
better to be on the safe side.” 

Meneval did not really believe he 
was being misled. If he followed Co- 
rinne it was only because, having been 
deceived so often, distrust had become 
second nature. Confident that Pichon 
would ask who it was with whom she 
was taking refuge, when the gate of 
No. 60 closed behind her, he got out, 
in order to interrogate the brass plate 
on the gatepost. As the single word 
“Monrepos” threw no light on the occu- 
pant of the villa, he went on to the 
nearest shop, where he learned that the 
owner of Monrepos was one Madame 
Joly. 

“Joly!” he said to himself. Could it 
be that old fox, formerly inspector, into 


trouble,” muttered 


whose shoes Pichon had stepped when 
a legacy, that destroyer of usefulness, 
falling into his wife’s lap, had led to 
his retirement? 

Repassing the gate of Monrepos his 
doubt was set at rest by Monsieur Joly 
himself, who was about to enter the 
cab vacated by Corinne. 

“Hallou!” said Monsieur Joly, hail- 
ing him. “Is it you, Meneval! How 
fortunate! On what errand are you 
driving about Passy like a prince in his 
chariot ?” 

“Excuse me,” said Meneval, “I am 
in a hurry.” 

“So am I,” replied Monsieur Joly, 
dismissing his cab and getting into 
Meneval’s. “I will go with you.” 

“But I am on duty,” protested Mene- 
val, 

“Am I detaining you? I said I 
would go with you. You are going to 
No. 13 Rue du Bon Diable, are you 
not? I also.” 

“You are going to the Rue du Bon 
Diable !” 

“As a friend of the deceased only. 
As you are aware, I am now a gentle- 
man of leisure.” 

Meneval stirred uneasily in his seat. 
Formerly under Monsieur Joly’s 
orders, the old habit of obedience was 
asserting itself. 

“Then you know 

“Just now, from the young lady on 
whose account you are taking the air 
in Passy. You are wasting your time, 
Meneval. She says she gave you the 
address distinctly.” 

“One can never be 
grumbled Meneval. 

“Tell us about it. My young friend 
was so agitated Living quietly 
here in the suburbs one knows nothing 
of what is going on.” 

From his tunic Meneval 
morning journal. 

“Here is what they say. Pichon is 
in charge. He will tell you.” 

“So Pichon is in charge! It will be 


too sure,” 


drew a 
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a pleasure to see Pichon again.” And 
unfolding the newspaper, Monsieur 
Joly was immediately lost to conversa- 
tion. 

Confronted with headlines, his 
skepticism usually corresponded to the 
size of the type. In this instance the 
lucubrations of the reporter’s brain 
amazed him. Since their first meeting 
Monsieur Janvier had been a frequent 
visitor at Monrepos, and Corinne and 
Dorante had become inseparable. How 
astonished Madame Joly would be to 
learn that this old gentleman, osten- 
sibly occupied with cicada, was a de- 
generate scattering pearls behind the 
footlights ! 

“Who is the examining magistrate, 
Meneval?” he asked, returning the 
newspaper. 

“Monsieur Sartain.” 

“An intelligent man; a little brusque 
at times. When he looses his harpoon 
it sinks deep in the blubber.” 

“Will you go in?” asked Meneval, 
as the cab stopped before the archway 
of No. 13. 

“No, disturb no one. When Pichon 
has a spare moment, be so good as to 
say a friend of Monsieur Janvier is 
here. I will wait.” 
Entering the lodge of Potin, he saw 
a man reading a newspaper. 


CHAPTER 
POTIN AND THE 


XI. 
BULLET. 
HEN Gervais awoke the morning 
after the crime he lay a long time 
staring at the céiling above him. Sleep 
had been the complete obliteration of 
memory, the insistent effort of nature 
to retrieve herself. Disconnected pic- 
tures floated before him, as to one 
emerging from the heavy slumber of a 
narcotic. For an indefinite period he 
persuaded himself that he was dream- 


ing, realizing only gradually that the 
nightmare oppressing him was _ the 
reality instead of the dream. At times 
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he laughed hysterically. What he had 
done was so absurd, so illogical, as to 
be intolerable. Yet he no longer re- 
garded it with horror, but rather with 
wonder that having committed one folly 
he had committed others, heaping one 
upon another. Why had he killed? 
To rob? No. And having killed, why 
had he destroyed the fruit of his crime? 


Nothing had been done logically; 
everything had been an impulse, a 
blunder. 

All this time he saw the terror- 


stricken face of Jocaste. It was she 
he had murdered, poisoning her soul 
with suspicion. The life he had re- 
moved had not stood in the way of their 
happiness. In destroying one he had 
destroyed the other. 

“Ah, well,” he mourned, “what is the 
use—what is done is done.” And he 
began to dress. 

There was a way out. He saw it 
before him, but he knew he had not 
the courage. Besides, Pichon had taken 
his revolver. There was another way 
—to go to Pichon and say: “It was I 
who, in a moment of ”” Of what? 
Would any one believe that without a 
motive a sane man would do such a 
thing? They would ask for the thirty 
thousand francs and laugh at him! 

At a sound in the courtyard he went 
to the window. Potin, sweeping the 
court, was picking up something which 
he held in his hand. Gervais watched 
him. He went out. Presently he re- 
turned. 

“What is it, Potin?” he asked. 

“What is what?” replied Potin sul- 
lenly. 

“Nothing.” 

A clock near by struck the hour, the 
hour at which he was accustomed to 
take the coffee to his master. He fin- 
ished dressing, looked in the glass, and 
went to the pantry. 

To his relief Jocaste 





vas not to be 
seen, yet he wanted her. In the kitchen 
Rosalie was humming an air of her na- 
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tive province. She was not disposed 
to gayety. Pichon’s search among her 
most sacred belongings had exasperated 
her afresh. Among them were various 
treasured offerings of Potin’s adoration 
not intended for profane eyes or hands. 
This song of her childhood came back 
to her unsolicited, and like a window 
opened to her a vision of thatched roofs 
and pleasant fields shaded by poplars. 
“Sacré ville!’ she muttered to herself. 

Far from dreading as yesterday to 
enter the library, Gervais wished to. 
Was it still there? What were they 
doing behind that door? Closed, it 
acted like a magnet. An _ insatiable 
curiosity devoured him. He expected 
to be summoned, to be the center of 
interest, and they left him alone! 

Assuming an offhand manner, he 
opened the door into the vestibule. 

Dupin was there. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“To take the air.” 

“Take it in the court,” said Dupin; 
“it is more salubrious than in the 
street.” 

“Are you joking?” 

“T have my orders.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied Gervais, 
shrugging his shoulders. “Is it permis- 
sible to say good morning to Potin?” he 
asked sarcastically. 

Receiving no answer, he crossed to 
the lodge of the concierge. To his salu- 
tation Potin, sullen, paid no heed. 
Gervais flung himself on a_ chair. 
Nothing was left of the refreshment 
of sleep. A mental fatigue, a moral 
weariness, which sapped his physical 
strength, had taken its place. Uncer- 
tainty, ignorance, tormented him. 

A morning journal lay on the table. 
At the head of the page in large char- 
acters ran the caption: ‘Mysterious 
Murder in the Rue du Bon Diable;” 
and below followed one of those mas- 
terpieces of fiction which the reporter 
puts together from scanty facts and 
hints picked up here and there, gar- 
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nished with inventions of the imagina- 
tion and gossip for the public appetite. 
Monsieur Janvier especially suffered in 
this recital. This savant, living in re- 
tirement with a young and charming 
niece, was a veritable monster. It was 
said that he squandered a fortune on a 
well-known actress whose name was 
withheld for the present in the interest 
of justice. 

Gervais laughed derisively. 

“Are they mad, these people!” he 
shouted. 

Potin invariably read the morning 
paper at night. His duties over, he 
began at the first column on the first 
page and, omitting only the feuilleton 
which he reserved for the last, plodded 
religiously through leading article, 
news, and advertisements, with abso- 
lute impartiality and equal interest. 
Not so to-day. Accustomed to accept 
whatever was written, the account of 
the tragedy furnished by the press had 
completely befuddled him. Distorted, 
the little world in which he had lived 
so long in peace was unrecognizable. 

“Who knows!” he muttered. 

“What!” cried Gervais in disgust, 
“you too believe such trumpery ?” 

“To the devil with it all!’ shouted 
Potin in turn. “Is this a respectable 
house? Tell me that? Am I an honest 
man? To every man his deserts, | 
say.” 

A constrained smile played about 
Gervais’ mouth. He stared at the page 
before him without seeing it, a far look 
in his eyes. “Yes,” he repeated slowly, 
“to every man his deserts.” 

An immense weariness oppressed 
him, a longing for relief, for comrade- 
ship, for escape from the loneliness into 
which his crime had plunged him. Sud- 
denly he raised his head. 

“What were you looking at in the 
court, Potin?”’ 

The question slipped from him un- 
awares. Yet for a long time he had 
known he would ask it. Like the novice 
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on his wheel, attracted by the obstacle 
he would avoid, he could not resist it. 

Potin started. His sole thought was 
to keep clear of the whole business, his 
one dread to be entangled in the drag- 
met of the police. That he should have 
had the ill luck to run upon that bullet, 
that after its burial in the sewer it 
should have a resurrection to plague 
him, infuriated him. Moreover, he 
had not escaped the pencil of the re- 
porter. He was said to have been 
practicing with a revolver in the moat 
of the enceinte. 

“A diampnd!” he retorted angrily; 
“they grow there overnight.” 

“What a joker you are, Potin!” 

“Well, then, a mouse trap, if you 
like that better.” 

Gervais sought Potin’s eyes, but they 
avoided him, At all hazards he had 
to know what had become of the bullet. 

“Yesterday, after breakfast, I went 
to my room. When I returned, the 
revolver on the shelf of the pantry was 
missing, and—are you listening, Potin? 
—and other things had happened. They 
are asking for what purpose you were 
practicing with my revolver. You are 
in a fix, Potin.” 

“Comrade,” said Potin, aghast, “it is 
you who are joking.” 

“Comrade!” repeated Gervais jeer- 
ingly. ‘Does a comrade return the pis- 
tol to my drawer and throw the bullet 
from my room? Are you thinking to 
say you found it under my window ?” 

A look of poignant fear and agony 
distorted Potin’s face. The realization 
that Gervais was in earnest was sinking 
slowly into his consciousness. 

“Enough!” cried Gervais menac- 
ingly; “what have you done with it?” 

“Tt is in the sewer,” whispered Potin, 
beside himself. 

“The sewer! What is in the sewer?” 

“The mouse trap.” 

Gervais drew a long sigh of relief. 

“Forgive me, Potin; for a moment— 
I thought—I fancied 4 
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“Good God!” gasped Potin. ; 

“But now I see clearly. I unlatched 
the door on account of Jocaste who 
went out with mademoiselle—that ac- 
counts for it—probably he—do you 
understand ?—saw the revolver on the 
shelf, and afterward, afterward, seeing 
it on the table r 

“Seeing what on the table?” His 
eyes distended, Potin was drinking in 
every word. 

“The bullet 

“He saw it on the table?” 

“Tt is only a supposition I am mak- 
ing,” said Gervais evasively. “I did 
not say so—I was only supposing—in . 
that case he would carry it off, and at 
the first opportunity, when passing out, 
—he would throw it—remember, it is, 
only a supposition I am making “ 

“Potin!” called Dupin from across; 
the passageway, “they are wanting you 
in there.” 

Potin’s brain was in a whirl. While 
following Dupin he reeled like a 
drunken man. Ideas he could not ex- 
press, formidable ideas of revolt and 
hostility, agitated him. By some 
strange fatality the law was laying its 
heavy hand upon him. Often, when 
passing before the law courts, he had 
shuddered to see persons going tran- 
quilly in and out of those portals to the 
cell and to the guillotine. In the pres- 
ence of Monsieur Sartain he stood 
stock-still, watchful, confused thoughts 
stirring in the depths of his simple in- 
telligence. 

Unfamiliar with the circumlocutions 
of the law, the kindly manner and 
gentle voice of the magistrate surprised 
him. They began, too, to ask him 
absurd questions of things in which he 
took no interest, his age, birthplace, and 
parentage. How could he remember 
what place in infancy! Led 
skillfully along, allowed to have his own 


i. 
tooK 


way, gradually he gained confidence, 


grew voluble, gesticulating and inter- 
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rupting with irrelevant details. He 
wished to tell of an aunt whom he had 
not seen for twenty years and who 
had two projecting teeth like a mar- 
moset. In the midst of these digres- 
sions Monsieur Sartain inquired at 
what time he returned from the cream- 
ery. Checked in his reminiscences, a 
sudden caution, like a chill, seized him. 
He knew nothing. He had gone and 
come. How should he know what oc- 
curred in his absence? That stood to 
reason. No, he saw no one. At no 
time had he seen a messenger. He had 
his own affairs to attend to. At noon 
he wound the clock, and he began to 
‘tell of a new one, running eight days, 
which Monsieur Janvier had promised 
him. Yes, naturally, he had left the 
cream in the pantry 

“Do you recognize this revolver?” 
interrupted Monsieur Sartain. 

He protested. All pistols were the 
same to him, like cats in the dark. 

“Nevertheless, you recognize it, 
since recently you borrowed it. What 
were you doing in the library yesterday 
morning after seeing Monsieur Janvier 
go out? Listen, before you answer. 
Last Sunday you borrowed Gervais’ 
revolver. You cleaned it yesterday 
morning, and on returning from the 
creamery you determined to give it 
back—an opportune moment! You 
left it on the shelf of the pantry, and 
not finding Gervais there you made this 
an excuse for penetrating into the li- 
brary. There you saw Gervais. Am 
1 well informed ?” 

Potin was dumb with astonishment. 
How did they know all these things? 
The true and the false were so in- 
extricably mingled that he could not 
distinguish between them. Was it pos- 
sible that, like Gervais, they were ac- 
cusing him? 

Monsieur Sartain continued: 

“The thought that Monsieur Janvier 
might return disturbed you, but what 
did you see in the drawer of Monsieur 


« 
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Janvier’s table that led you to go back 
after he had breakfasted ?” 

Potin knew very well that he had 
not entered the apartment a second 
time. But his confusion, like a fever 
in which one becomes delirious, blurred 
everything. The assertions he heard 
were so positive! He struggled with 
them as with a bad dream. 

“Was it you or Gervais who cleaned 
the revolver the second time? What 
did you do with the bullet, Potin?” 

Sinking deeper and deeper into the 
mire, Potin made a desperate effort. 
A gleam of intelligence flashed through 
his distracted brain. 

“Would any one who carried off 
the bullet leave behind him the pistol?” 
he shouted at the top of his ¥Yoice; “I 
think not!” 

“You are a clever fellow, Potin. 
How do you know the bullet was car- 
ried off? Tell us freely all you think.” 

“T think—I think ” began Potin, 
endeavoring to remember what Gervais 
had told him, “that seeing it there on 
the table——” 

“Wait, Potin. We know very well 
that the person of whom you are speak- 
ing carried away the bullet; but you, 
Potin, how did you know he saw it on 
the table? Have you the gift of second 
sight ?” 

“That is only a supposition I make,” 
said Potin magnanimously. “I take no 
credit for it.” 

Monsieur Sartain smiled. 

“IT repeat, you are a clever fellow. 
Seeing it on the table, what did you 
do with it?” 

“Why do you say that?’ roared 
Potin, now completely out of his head; 
“ft was in the court!” 

“Ah! You threw it first into the 
court, and _ then Come, come, 
Potin, we know what you did with it.” 

Bewildered, hopeless, Potin looked 
from one to the other. Pichon also 
was smiling, moving his head up and 











down as if to say: “Oh, yes, we know 
—out with it.” 

“You know—how can that be 
Potin’s lips went on moving without 
making a sound. 

“What are you saying, Potin? Speak 
louder !” 

Potin made an effort. 


” 





“I say how can that be? No one 
was about.” 

Pichon leaped to his feet. In the 
long run everything went into the 
sewer. 


“You threw it into the sewer, Potin!’” 

His mouth wide open, Potin nodded 
slowly. 

During Potin’s absence Gervais had 
endeavored to finish the account given 
in the newspaper, but he could not fix 
his mind on what he read. He per- 
ceived clearly enough that like hounds 
seeking a trail they were beating about 
in the bush. Their vacillations angered 
him. He alone knew. What were they 
asking Potin? What would Potin say? 
If they really suspected Potin, that 
proved they had no facts. Potin was 
such a simple fellow! They would cer- 
tainly extort from him the truth about 
the bullet, and they would argue that 
having thrown it into the sewer—how 
stupid to suspect Potin! For Potin 
was innocent. They might worry him 
for a time, but in the end, in the 
end 

Just then a man came in. He took 
no notice of Gervais. Sitting down, he 
crossed his hands over his waistcoat 
and closed his eyes as if about to take 
a nap. 

His nerves on edge, irritated by 
everything, Gervais coughed, to attract 
his attention. Who was he, and what 
was he doing here? In repose his face 





wore a benevolent expression which 
Gervais hated. Every one was an 
enemy. In the whole world he had 


henceforth no friend. 
“Comrade!” 
It was the voice of Potin, who with 
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Dupin into . the 
street. 

“Comrade!” 

Dupin’s arm linked in one of his, he 
Was gesticulating despairingly. 

“Ah!” said Monsieur Joly, opening 
his eyes, and smiling benignly on Ger- 
vais, “they are making progress in 
there.” 

Gervais remained standing, his eyes 
following the retreating Potin. It was 
true, then, they were arresting him! 
He passed his hand over his forehead 
in the effort to understand. How ri- 
diculous to arrest Potin! With diffi- 
culty he restrained himself from laugh- 
ing in the face of this idiot who said 
“progress.” A sickly smile of weariness 
spread over his face. He was tired, 
mortally tired of it all. 

He threw down the paper with a 
gesture of disgust and went into the 
house. 


was passing out 


CHAPTER NII. 
JOLY BUYS A FEATHER. 
MMEDIATELY on receiving Mene- 
val’s report of the result of his 
journey to Passy, Pichon hurried to the 
lodge of Potin. Once before, in a dif- 
ficult case which had baffled him, the 
prefect had called his former chief to 
his assistance. Was he to be humiliated 
a second time? It is true that on that 
occasion Monsieur Joly had effaced 
himself as far as possible, and in a 
measure Pichon’s regard for Monsieur 
Joly was compounded of affection as 
well as respect. They had shared dan- 
ger together. It was easier in those 
days, when Monsieur Joly stood above 
him in the hierarchy of rank, to respect 
a superiority of another kind. Pichon 
felt the artificiality of the elevation to 
which a legacy had raised him. 
Monsieur Joly was prepared for the 
offended vanity depicted on Pichon’s 
countenance. 
“Pichon,” he said, before the latter 
could speak, “I see you are surprised, 
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but your surprise does‘not equal mine. 
Why do you permit a suspect to take 
refuge in my house?” 

“A suspect!” exclaimed Pichon, com- 
pletely off his guard. “Do you mean 
mademoiselle? No one suspects her 
of anything!” 

“Ah, well, if that is the case,” said 
Monsieur Joly, putting on his hat, “I 
might as well be off. You lift a weight 
from my heart. You see, this child is 
the companion of Dorante. We adore 
her.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Pichon, fol- 
lowing Monsieur Joly into the passage- 
way; “I had no idea you were ac- 
quainted with Monsieur Janvier.” 

“We were friends, Pichon.” 





“Really!” Pichon had acquitted the 
prefect. “How you surprise me! 
Come back a moment. One cannot 


speak out here with people about. As 
a friend of the family, Monsieur Sar- 
tain will certainly wish to consult you.” 

“T fear I can be of no service to 
him,” replied Monsietfr Joly, allowing 
himself to be led back into Potin’s 
lodge, “but as a favor to you, Pichon, 
for the sake of our old friendship— 
if it is your wish. What a dreadful 
catastrophe!” he sighed, sinking into a 
chair; ‘a man who had not an enemy 
in the world, so gentle, so inoffensive!” 

“But he had thirty thousand francs,” 
interrupted Pichon; “that suffices.” 

“What! There was also a robbery ?” 

“Come in, I will show you.” 

“Wait a little, my friend. In former 
times, when we worked together, you 
taught me an excellent lesson—respect 
for authority. That authority is now 
yours. Naturally, being, as you say, a 
friend of the family, if I could be of 
use to you, Pichon, as a consulting at- 
torney, so to speak, without fee, I 
would not say no. But there is Mon- 
sieur Sartain.” 

“T answer for him,” replied Pichon, 
wholly mollified. “Just now he is at 
breakfast ui 
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“Let him finish his breakfast by all 
means. Even animals must not be dis- 
turbed while eating. Meanwhile, since 
you ask me”—his arm resting affec- 
tionately on Pichon’s shoulder—‘shall 
we have a look about as we used to 
do?” 

“Come in,” said Pichon; “T will show 
you my report.” 

“By the way, this fellow who was in 
the lodge of the concierge while I was 
waiting for you——” 

“Gervais? He is the butler.” 

“You think it prudent to permit peo- 
ple to wander about in that manner?” 

Pichon laughed, winking knowingly. 

“Near fear. Dupin has an eye on 
him—a trick I learned from you.” 

“From me, Pichon! What trick?” 

“When one thinks to enjoy liberty,” 
said Pichon sententiously, “one com- 
mits mistakes.” 

“To be sure, to be sure, I remember 
—an excellent method.” 

On their way to the library Pichon 
was explaining what he found on his 
arrival. 

“But first read my report,” he said. 
“Give Monsieur Joly your notes,” he 
said to the stenographer. 

“You take the responsibility?” de- 
murred Monsieur Joly, taking out his 
spectacles. 

“Assuredly.” 

Pichon watched his face as he read. 

From time to time Monsieur Joly 
nodded approvingly, and Pichon 
smiled. He was proud of his logic. 

“Take your time,” he said; “I am 
going to tell Monsieur Sartain.” 

Left to himself, after finishing the 
notes of the stenographer, Monsieur 
Joly took up a book lying on the table 
—the treatise of Monsieur Fabre. 

“What a curious fancy!” he 
turning over the leaves. “Yet they say 
this Monsieur Fabre is known on two 
continents.” 

“It is the first time I ever heard of 
him,” said the stenographer. 


said, 














“Very likely. There is a proverb on 
that subject—d propos of prophets in 
their own country,” he added, seeing 
the blank look on the face. 

From the open book a card had fallen 
into his lap. 

To Corinne on her eighteenth birthday, 
from her uncle and, humble servant. 


Monsieur Joly tucked it into his 
waistcoat pocket, but on _ second 
thought, thinking it more appropriate 
to leave it where it belonged, he raised 
the cover of the jewel case beside Ger- 
vais’ revolver and laid it on the neck- 
lace. 

The drawer on the right of the table 
was open. Monsieur Joly glanced into 
it casually. 

Seeing his curiosity, the stenographer 
deemed it incumbent upon him to ob- 
serve that all the drawers of the table 
had been examined. 

“T suppose so,” said Monsieur Joly, 
lifting a notebook from among the loose 
papers. “The accounts of the house- 
hold,” he remarked, turning over the 
pages. “Here are strawberries at six 
francs the basket—in May—what ex- 
travagance!” 

“What do you expect in a house 
where they buy pearls?” sneered the 
stenographer. 

“True,” assented Monsieur Joly, 
putting Gervais’ account book into his 
pocket; “we live in a strange world. 
I suspect the strawberries were in- 
tended for the same person as the neck- 
lace.” 

“For what person ?” 

“Ah! That is the question.” 

The gave Monsieur 
Joly a quizzical look. “I think so, too,” 
he said after a moment’s reflection. 

When Pichon returned, Monsieur 
Joly was examining Gervais’ revolver. 
Unlocking the barrel and _ sighting 
through it, he showed it to Pichon. “It 
shines like a new napoleon.” 

Pichon beckoned him aside. 


stenographer 
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“What is it, Pichon? You have 
something on your mind.” 

Pichon lowered his voice. 

“T have something on my conscience. 
Two things in this affair trouble me— 
that pistol you have in your hand, and 
the bank notes. Suppose we put it 
this way: the door from the street is 
open, mademoiselle and Jocaste are out, 
Gervais is in his room waiting the re- 
turn of Jocaste before clearing the 
table, Rosalie is in the kitchen. Could 
anything be easier? You come and go. 
You drop the necklace in your haste, 
you throw away the bullet in passing 
out, you carry off the pistol, for this 
one, cleaned by Potin, is in the drawer 
of Gervais’ bureau; you also carry 
away the bank notes, for they are gone. 
No one of the inmates has left the 
house, yet I cannot find them.” 

“On the score of thoroughness, 
Pichon, you have no equal. I know 
that well. But why does your con- 
science trouble you?” 

Pichon lifted his eyes from the floor 
to Monsieur Joly’s. 


“There is one room I have not 
searched.” 
“That does you credit.” 


“It is only a formality, but Monsieur 
Sartain—if he knew I had neglected 
it * 





“Oh, well, if you have also Monsieur 
Sartain on your conscience, that is dif- 
ferent. As for Corinne, I know what 
she would say. She would beg you to.” 

“You think so?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

Pichon. 

door, his hand on the 
“Tt is only a for- 
Monsieur 


“Come, then,” said 

At Corinne’s 
knob, he paused. 
mality,” he said, looking at 
Joly. 

Monsieur Joly 
opened the door. 


nodded Pichon 

Beyond the rose curtains of the bed 
was a dressing table. Beyond the mir- 
ror, on one side was an icon in a silver 
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‘frame, on the other a picture of Mon- 
sieur Janvier. 

“It is only a formality,” repeated 
Pichon. 

“For my part I think it is a sacri- 
lege,” said Monsieur Joly; “my con- 
science would trouble me more after 
entering than before.” 

Sighing, Pichon shut the door. 

Monsieur Joly still held in his hand 
the pistol. 

“Do you mind showing me where 
you found this, Pichon?” 

“Not in the least,” said Pichon, lead- 
ing the way to Gervais’ room. “He 
was asleep there on the bed when I 
found it. It was in this drawer”—and 
he related the conversation had with 
Gervais. “Certainly at that time he 
lied to me, from fear, perhaps. But 
at last he admitted that after the de- 
livery of the bank notes, while Mon- 
sieur Janvier was out, he and Potin 
were in the library. He says that he 
went there with the glass of hot water, 
and that Potin came to tell him he had 
left the pistol in the pantry. Not to 
see what was in the drawer when set- 
ting down the glass was impossible. 
What do you think?” 

In this indictment of Gervais, 
Pichon was forgetting his previous ar- 
gument. 

“T think,” said Monsieur Joly, look- 
ing over Pichon’s shoulder into Ger- 
vais’ drawer, “that this butler is a 
thrifty fellow. Here is a passbook of 
the Communal Savings Bank.” 

“Perhaps you will find there a de- 
posit of thirty thousand frances,” said 
Pichon sarcastically. 

“T will have a look at it,” smiled 
Monsieur Joly, putting it into his 
pocket. “An account in a savings bank 
is a certificate of good character. At 
what hour does Monsieur Sartain re- 
sume his inquiry ?” 

“At two.” 

“Then I have an hour. I will follow 
his example and get a bite in the café 
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opposite. If you were not on duty, 
Pichon, I would ask you—but that will 
be for another day. By the way, 
would it be possible to have a word 
with Potin?” 

“Be easy. I will have him here.” 

On his way to the café Monsieur 
Joly went into Potin’s lodge. More 
successful in his quest than Pichon had 
been, he emerged a little later with a 
small bottle which he found behind the 
clock. 

The good example of Monsieur Sar- 
tain seemed to have slipped his mind, 
for, passing the café, he entered the 
upholsterer’s shop next door. 

“Have you a feather?” he asked. 

“Feathers ?” 

“Well, if you prefer the plural, 
feathers,” said Monsieur Joly placidly. 

“There are samples here in this 
case,” replied the clerk. ‘For what 
purpose do you require them? There 
are different qualities—for pillows? A 
pillow, for example, requires one and 
a half kilos.” 

“T only require one.” 

“As you please, but one kilo 

“No, one feather,” said Monsieur 
Joly, bending over the case and select- 
ing one suitable for his purpose. “I 
regret greatly disturbing you for such 
a trifle. If there is anything to 
pay 

“For one feather!” exclaimed the 
clerk, smiling at his singular customer ; 
“do not mention it.” 

“Thank you. Is there a chemist in 
the neighborhood ?” 

“Two streets down, on the corner, 
at your service.” 

After procuring at the chemist’s a 
small vial, Monsieur Joly retraced his 
steps to the café, and selecting a table 
in a secluded corner, ordered a sirup. 

“We are having some excitement in 
the quarter,” said the waiter serving 
him; “there has been a murder oppo- 
site.” 

“Really !” 


” 
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“An old gentleman named Janvier. 
You will find an account of it in the 
Petit Journal. Shall I bring it to you? 
They have just arrested the concierge, 
Potin.” 

“What a singular name!” observed 
Monsieur Joly. 

“Within twenty-four hours! Quick 
work, is it not? They are so clever, 
the police.” 

“There is another explanation, my 


friend. Perhaps this Potin is not 
clever.” 
“The most harmless fellow in the 


world! One would never suspect him 
capable of such a thing.” 

“Then why do you do so?” 

“Since they arrest him it must be 
so. Do you wish writing paper?” 

Monsieur Joly had taken a pencil 
from his pocket and was opening his 
knife. 

“No, thank you.” 

While sipping his sirup he applied 
himself to the mastery of Gervais’ ac- 
counts. From the copious notes and 
computations required, it might be in- 
ferred that Gervais’ system of book- 
keeping was a complicated one. After 
finishing his calculations, he made a 
small slit with his penknife in the end 
of his pencil, into which he inserted 
the stem of his feather. Using this as 
a swab, he collected the drops of oil 
with which Gervais in his haste had so 
plentifully besmeared the barrel of the 
revolver, touched the tip of the feather 
to his tongue, then imprisoned the 
feather safely in the vial. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE IN IS RESUMED. 
ONSIEUR SARTAIN was unable 
to dismiss altogether the cares of 


EXAMINATI 


office while eating his breakfast. The 
attack upon Achilles had broken down. 
He was convinced the boy had told the 
truth, a conviction strengthened by in- 
formation received both from the 





s 
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Prefecture and the Crédit Lyonnais as 
to Achilles’ character and good habits, 
and_the confidence of his employers. 
All thought of any understanding be- 
tween him and the members of Mon- 
sieur Janvier’s household must be dis- 
missed. In that quarter nothing more 
was.to be learned. Achilles was a dis- 
carded tool of no further consequence. 

Nor was he satisfied with the result 
of Potin’s examination. Potin was evi- 
dently an addle-pated fellow who, if 
sufficiently terrified, would swear to 
anything. Doubtless he had borrowed 
Gervais’ revolver. But between shoot- 
ing sparrows and murder there was no 
real connection. One does not need to 
practice on sparrows to shoot an inof- 
fensive old gentleman sitting in a chair. 
That he had really thrown the bullet 
into the sewer was probable, and its 
recovery was doubtful. Where had 
Potin found it? In the court, as he 
pretended? Then it must have been 
thrown there from one of the service 
windows, for those of the library 
looked on the street. There was also 
some force in Pichon’s argument that 
an assassin from without had thrown 
it there when making his escape. In 
his anxiety to be rid of it, he might 
have done so, but it was more prob- 
able that he would have selected a spot 
more remote. Criminals were more or 
less insane. It was impossible to rea- 
son upon what they would or would 
not do in the stress of fear as if they 
were sane. Possibly Potin knew more 
than he had admitted, and such a simple 
fellow might easily be made use of by 
That he was guilty, he did not 
believe. But until the inquiry was 
over, it was just as well to let fear work 
him. In confinement he might 
be more communicative. 

Achilles and Potin disposed of, Mon- 
sieur Sartain’s thoughts turned to Ger- 
vais. The rag burned in the kitchen 
had been identified as part of a new 
napkin, one of a dozen recently pur- 


others. 


upon 
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chased. Why was a new napkin 
burned? Gervais had admitted to 
Pichon that he was in the library be- 
fore breakfast. At that time the bank 
notes were in the drawer. Did. he see 
them? It was certainly possible, for 
the drawer was open when Doctor 
Marbeeuf came. Inasmuch as the only 
finger prints found upon it were those 
of Monsieur Janvier, the latter must 
have carelessly left it open on going 
out. Either before breakfast when 
taking in the glass of water, or after- 
ward when the crime was committed, 
Gervais could have taken them. But 
what had he done with them? Pichon 
was confident they were not in the 
apartment. 

Between the stopping of the clock 
and the arrival of Doctor Marbceuf was 
an interval of nearly half an_ hour. 
What was Gervais doing in that inter- 
val while Corinne and Jocaste were 
out? In half an hour might not a pis- 
tol have been cleaned a second time, 
with a napkin subsequently burned? If 
the bank notes had been passed to a 
confederate, it must have been in that 
interval before Doctor Marboeuf came, 
for afterward no one had been per- 
mitted to leave. Gervais would have 
to account for that half hour! He 
had already lied to Pichon. As for that 
matter Jocaste also had been willing to 
lie. For what reason? Whom was she 
shielding? And why had she gone out 
with Corinne on the pretense of getting 
flowers precisely when the murderer 
was at his work? Was she acting in 
accordance with a plan arranged be- 
forehand in thus absenting herself with 
mademoiselle? He would have an 
understanding with Jocaste before ex- 
amining Gervais. 

Besides all this were certain facts 
whose connection with the tragedy was 
a mystery. What had this necklace of 
which no one knew anything, this loge 
at the Folies Dramatiques, this clip- 
ping from the Figaro in praise of 


Mademoiselle Fleurette, to do with a 
savant well known for his probity and 
modesty, whose chief aim in life was 
to codify the social laws of the cicada? 

In his perplexity Monsieur Sartain 
did not resent the advent of Monsieur 
Joly. He had had experience with him 
and knew his worth. Monsieur Joly, 
moreover, was on intimate terms with 
Monsieur Janvier. Something certainly 
might be gained from his intelligence 
and practical experience. 

Monsieur Joly was sitting beside him 
when Jocaste entered the library. 

Many, living so long in intimacy with 
one chosen for a consort, would either 
have broken the contract or, yielding to 
proximity and importunity, have con- 
sented to its consummation. Jocaste 
did neither. Prudence, which she 
rated among the cardinal virtues, Ger- 
vais considered her besetting sin, 

Those crabbed philosophers who, 
while comporting themselves like other 
people, rail at the illusions which attend 
the will to live, and preach at a ripe 
age race suicide as the ideal of human- 
ity, would be forced to see in Jocaste 
the exception on which rules rely. For 
though marriage was her firm resolve, 
she had invested Gervais with none of 
those qualities which Corinne had at- 
tributed to Achille. Yet Jocaste was 
a woman, as tenacious and jealous of 
her man as any pasha of his hundred 
wives. 

Perhaps, having entered Monsieur 
Janvier’s service when Corinne was first 
adopted, certain latent instincts in her 
nature had been partially gratified by 
the exclusive care of this orphan waif. 
Monsieur Janvier himself was a child, 
giving ample scope for Jocaste’s mater- 
nal proclivities. 

Among those instincts of hers was 
that of caste. It had never entered 
her head to climb out of the station in 
which she was born. To the ambitious 
product of modern democracy Mon- 
sieur Janvier might have appealed as 
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legitimate prey. Jocaste fell into no 
such vulgar error. She regarded a htis- 
band with the eye of suitability, as one 
of those indispensable articles to be 
selected with the same care and regard 
for wearing qualities that she exercised 
in the choice of a dress material. Some 
of her friends in choosing their part- 
ners had rushed to disaster. Jocaste 
had resolved that haste should not be 
her undoing. She was not avaricious, 
but she had the thrift of her race, and 
was not inclined to embark on the 
ocean of matrimony, of whose certain- 
ties as well as uncertainties she was 
well aware, like the wise men who put 
to sea in an empty bowl. 

And yet—and yet—Jocaste was a 
woman, forgiving, with those possibili- 
ties of tenderness and pity which only 
disaster fully discloses. In spite of his 
recent brutality and the haunting fear 
of his guilt, rather because of them, 
she rallied to Gervais’ side as to a 
maimed child on whom a mother lav- 
ishes what the world withholds. One 
thing only could poison the spring of 
her loyalty at its source—treachery. In 
her honest soul this possibility found no 
lodgment. 

The ordeal through which she had 

passed had shaken her, but when sum- 
moned to the library, face to face with 
her own crisis, her back to the wall with 
no possible retreat, her stubborn native 
courage rose. She had made up her 
mind not to believe herself, to fight 
against herself as well as against others. 
The resolute spirit of Corinne shamed 
her. And she detested Pichon! The 
mere sight of him inspired her with the 
courage of hate. When he ushered her 
into Monsieur Sartain’s she 
flashed upon him a look which pene- 
trated even his stolid impassiveness like 
a fiery dart, facing her judges erect. 
\ n observed that the 
woman before him was not the one he 
had seen wavering between two an- 
swers. 

4B ps 


presence 


Monsieur Sartai 
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“Jocaste, it seems your master was 
fond of the theater.” Jocaste could not 
believe her ears. “Sit down, my girl, 
you are trembling. Servants do not 
always know the habits and tastes of 
those they serve.” 

“I am not trembling, and they know 
them better than any one.” 

“You would be surprised, then, to 
learn that Monsieur Janvier recently 
engaged a loge at the Folies Dra- 
matiques.” 

“T would laugh,” said Jocaste. 

“Since you know your master so well, 
would you laugh to know that he pur- 
chases pearls costing thirty thousand 
francs?” 

“No, they were for Corinne.” 

“But mademoiselle denies all knowl- 
edge of them.” 

“It was her birthday,” said Jocaste. 

During this colloquy she had been 
studying the face of Monsieur Joly. 
She had seen him frequently when ac- 
companying Corinne to Monrepos, for 
Corinne and Dorante had become de- 
voted to each other. On those occa- 
sions Monsieur Joly always had a 
pleasant word for her. It worried her 
that now he should not even look at 
her. For why was he here if not in 
answer to Corinne’s appeal, as protec- 
tor and friend? Jocaste had yet to 
learn that friends sometimes offer a bit- 
ter medicine in the name of friendship. 

Monsieur Joly had raised the cover 
of the jewel case, and was showing a 
card to the magistrate. Monsieur Sar- 
tain smiled at first, then, annoyed, 
frowed and changed the subject. 

“You have lost a kind master, Jo- 
caste.” 

“T do not need to be told the master 
was kind.” 

“A master kindness 
life, since he provides for you in his 
will. It appears you wish to purchase 
the little shop of Rodin.” 

Jocaste’s eyes were slowly widening. 
How did they know that? 


whose outlasts 








“We have been speaking of that for 
the last year,” she retorted. 

“Five thousand francs, to establish 
you in trade—did you know that?” 

Monsieur Janvier had never men- 
tioned any specific sum. Jocaste could 
not refrain from making a rapid calcu- 
lation of her assets before replying. 

“What passed between us is our 
affair,” she said. 

“Does nothing in your conscience re- 
volt at acceptin 9 

Jocaste’s eyes began to blaze. The 
implication that she was in any way 
concerned in Monsieur Janvier’s death 
did not dawn upon her. She was think- 
ing solely of her twelve years of drudg- 
ery and patience. 

“My conscience is also my affair, and 
it does not trouble me.” 

Pichon was wondering how long this 
reign of leniency would last. 

“This bequest, then, coming at this 
time when Rodin has advertised his 
business for sale, is an opportune one.” 

“Alas, yes.” 

“How many years have you been in 
Monsieur Janvier’s service?” 

“Twelve.” 

“You were in the habit of making 
purchases for the household?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then it was you who bought re- 
cently a dozen new napkins of fine 
linen.” 

“Yes,” replied Jocaste unhesitatingly. 

“Quite recently. Do you know one 
of these napkins is missing?” 

™No,” she said firmly. 

“Here is one of them, of fine quality. 
Pass this to Jocaste,” he said to the 
stenographer. “You recognize it ” 

Veg?" 

“You would not by any chance call 
it a dishrag, would you?” 

Jocaste was thinking hard. 

“When by any chance,’ she said, 
dwelling on the repeated words, “a fine 
napkin is ruined, it becomes a dishrag 
—that goes without saying.” 
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“Do you burn dishrags in this house, 
Jocaste ?” 

“No; we keep such things for the 
ragman.” 

“But you know one of these napkins 
was burned?” 

“How could I know that if I did not 
know it was missing?” 

His hands folded over his waistcoat, 
Monsieur Joly nearly smiled. 

“What happened to this napkin to 
cause it to be burned?” 

“How should I know what happened 
to it! Did I burn it? We do not make 
a fuss in this house over such a trifle.” 

“But trifles interest you, Jocaste. 
No, you did not burn it. It was Ger- 
vais who did so. Why were you so 
anxious to see if it was consumed ?” 

Rage against Pichon was boiling in 
Jocaste’s valiant soul. Her eyes closed 
and opened superciliously. 

“What nonsense are you saying?” 
she muttered. 

“You deny? Be careful! Did you 
not hear Rosalie say that Gervais 
burned the napkin in the kitchen?” 

“Rosalie said it was a rag. I know 
nothing about a napkin.” 

“Well, we will admit that what was 
once a napkin becomes a rag. Do you 
deny that you wished to see whether 
the rag mentioned by Rosalie was con- 
sumed ?” 

“Yes, I deny it.” 

“This morning, Jocaste, you denied 
what afterward you admitted.” 

“To save that innocent boy I would 
lie willingly,” she broke in hotly. 

“Yes, Jocaste, I know it. But lies 
are of no avail. Would you also lie 
to shield the guilty?” 

“How can I, since I do not know 
who is guilty?” 

“But you have suspicions.” 

“No more than you,” she said truth- 
fully. 

All this time she saw Gervais’ re- 
volver lying on the table and was mak- 
ing up her mind what she would say. 




















“This pistol, this revolver,” asked 
Monsieur Sartain, still conciliatory, “to 
whom does it belong?” 

“Let me see it.” 

It was handed to her. 

“It is Gervais’. I know it by a dent 
in the handle.” 

Monsieur- Sartain’s voice hardened. 
Where he expected denials, evasions, 
he met candor. 

“Yesterday after breakfast you took 
mademoiselle to the flower market. 
Morning is the hour for the flower mar- 
ket. In the afternoon the finest blooms 
are gone and the dealers are preparing 
to return to the country. Did you think 
it advisable that at that hour, when a 
robbery was about to be consummated, 
you and Mademoiselle Corinne should 
be absent?” 

Jocaste perceived at once that this 
was not a question. She was accused 
of being privy to a crime before it was 
committed. Concerned with shielding 
another, she had not thought of her- 
self. For a moment her wits deserted 
her. True to the instinct of her sex, 
she cast about desperately for anything 
to confuse the issue. Tears were ap- 
propriate, but unavailing. Suddenly 
she began to laugh hysterically, her 
face lighting with the joy of a happy 
inspiration. 

“For what night did Monsieur Jan- 
vier engage a loge at the theater? Was 
it not for yesterday, the birthday of 
Corinne ?” 

“You are evading my question, Jo- 
caste.” 

“What question?” 
cently. 

“Why you absented yourself with 
Mademoiselle Cor——” 

“For flowers!’ she cried; “it 
her birthday! Flowers for the dinner 
table—ask Gervais—he heard Mon- 
sieur Janvier at breakfast tell us to go 
for them.” 

While listening to Jocaste, Monsieur 
Joly had jotted down a number of ob- 


she asked inno- 


was 
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servations in his mental notebook. Un- 
consciously she was painting her own 
portrait, and Monsieur Joly maintained 
that no matter how poor a portrait one 
paints of oneself is always  trust- 
worthy. Jocaste had sketched the out- 
lines with a bold hand when she en- 
tered, and every answer to Monsieur 
Sartain’s questions was another stroke 
of the brush. At the present moment 
the portrait was complete, and Mon- 
sieur Joly was saying to himself: “An 
intelligent girl, also an honest one, 
economical, especially of truth. In 
whose interest ?” 

Leaning over to Monsieur Sartain, 
he whispered a word in his ear. 

Monsieur Sartain nodded. 

“Jocaste,” said Monsieur Joly, “you 
talked with Monsieur Janvier about 
this shop of Rodin’s. He had agreed 
to assist you in acquiring it, and by 
the terms of his will you will receive 
for that purpose five thousand francs. 
Is that sufficient ?” 

“No,” said Jocaste, knitting her 
brows. What was he aiming at? 

“Then what will you do?” 

“T have also twelve years of econo- 
mies.” 

“T congratulate you. I do not ask 
what they amount to, but only whether 
they will enable you to satisfy the 
demands of Rodin.” 

Jocaste was endeavoring to see the 
end of the road along which this man, 
who was so solicitous for her success, 
was leading her®*—a road which inter- 
ested her immensely. For twelve 
years to embark in business had been 
her ambition. She had weighed the 
relative advantages and risks of vari- 
ous trades, and had come to the conclu- 
sion, when Rodin announced his inten- 
tion to retire, that it was the profit on 
his wares which enabled him to do so. 
She had already added mentally her 
own savings to Monsieur Janvier’s 
legacy with the result that the decrep- 
ancy between their sum and Rodin’s 
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terms convinced her that Rodin was a 
brigand bent upon extorting from her 
the last penny. 

“Rodin is a robber,” 
temptuously. 

“Then what will you do? 
other resources ?” 

Completely diverted from the subject 
she feared to the one which absorbed 
her: “There are also the economies of 
Gervais,” she declared; “we are to be 
partners.” 

“Ah, well, if that is the case you 
need have no anxiety,’ smiled Mon- 
sieur Joly, quite satisfied ; “Gervais is a 
famous economist.” 

Jocaste gazed at him in deep per- 
plexity. Every month she had exacted 
from Gervais a fixed proportion of his 
wages. Just what the total of this tax 
amounted to she knew as well as she 
knew the number of fingers on her two 
hands, and still Rodin’s figures had not 
been reached. 

“You appear to doubt what I say,” 
said Monsieur Joly. “Reassure your- 
self. Gervais himself will convince 
you.” 

There was another brief consultation, 
after which Monsieur Sartain said: 

“Pichon, call Gervais.” 





she said con- 


Have you 


CHAPTER XIV. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
HE first person Gervais saw on en- 
tering the library was Jocaste. It 
might almost be said she was the only 
one he saw, and he experienced that 
malaise, that sinking of the heart, 
which accompanies the necessity of 
lying in the presence of one whose 
opinion is precious. For the opinion 
of Jocaste was of more value to him 
than his own. In the partnership she 
had mentioned to Monsieur Joly, she 
was the senior member. To be dis- 
sected, laid bare, exposed, while strug- 
gling for his life, under her gaze, was 
a humiliation he had not expected, and 
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to lie, if necessary at her expense, was 
unavoidable. At that moment he hated 
her for her rugged honesty. 

It was Satan who said: “All that a 
man hath will he give for his life.” 
Mistaken in regard to Job, he counted 
with certainty upon Gervais. 

Not once did Gervais look again at 
Jocaste. His whole attention was 
riveted upon this man sitting beside 
Monsieur Sartain who held in his hand 
a vellow-covered notebook. 

“IT see from this book,” began Mon- 
sieur Joly, “that Monsieur Janvier was 
in the habit of settling the household 
expenses weekly. Who rendered these 
accounts to Monsieur Janvier?” 

There was no escape from this ques- 
tion. 

“I did.” 

“They are in your handwriting?” 

“Yes.” 

“This book begins with Saturday, 
December tenth. Have you the ac- 
counts of earlier date?” 

“No; I destroyed them.” 

“In the account of December tenth, 
there is a small error of four francs 
ten centimes.” 

“It is possible.” 

“In that of December seventeeth, 
there is an error of eleven francs, and 
in that of December twenty-fourth, one 
of fifteen francs. These errors are all 
in excess, so that after paying the pur- 
veyors the amounts due them, you had 
left on your hands the sums I have 
mentioned. Did you return them to 
Monsieur Janvier ?” 

“T think so.” 

“But for a fact, to which I will call 
your attention later, that would seem 
to be a reasonable inference, for these 
errors are not carried forward from 
week to week. Coming down to the 
present 1 observe only one week in 
which there is no error. For that week 
the handwriting is that of another per- 
son. Is it perchance yours?” he asked, 
showing the page to Jocaste. 

















Jocaste could not speak. 

“That is of no importance,” con- 
tinued Monsieur Joly. “The total of 
these errors since December tenth is 
two hundred and seventy-nine francs, 
eighty-five centimes, all of which you 
say was returned to Monsieur Jan- 
vier.” 

“I did not say that. Every week 
Monsieur Janvier gave me an amount 
sufficient for the expenses of that 
week. After paying the tradesmen, I 


returned the difference, whatever it 
was.” 

“What difference? The difference 
between what he gave you and the 


footings of these columns? In that 
case you made a profit of two hundred 
and seventy-nine francs, eighty-five 
centimes.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Gervais 
desperately. “There were no such 
sums left in my hands. Ask Jocaste 
—she knows that every month I gave 
her the half of my wages.” 

“T am not asking you about what 
Jocaste knows, but of what she does 
not know. Does she know, for ex- 
ample, that on December eighteenth, 
the day after Monsieur Janvier over- 
paid you eleven francs, you deposited 
exactly eleven francs in the savings 
bank ?—that with but one exception the 
deposits in this passbook agree with the 
errors in your accounts? It is an ex- 
cellent system—to confide to the state 
what Monsieur Janvier confided to you 
is what the mathematicians call the 
compensation of errors.” 

Gervais saw that he was trapped. 

“Jocaste was forever tormenting me 
about this Rodin,” he said stolidly. “I 


did it for her sake.” 
For her sake! And the savings 
bank! A sound which was both a 


groan and a menace escaped from Jo- 
caste. Her heart had begun to sink 
with Monsieur Joly’s first question. 
With each fresh disclosure she expe- 
rienced a new sensation. Gervais was 
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robbing the master! Her honest soul 
revolted. What had he done with all 
this money? With the production of 
the passbook she passed from shame 
and reproach to hot indignation 
What! For twelve years she had 
slaved and denied herself while he had 
been secretly feathering his own nest 
like a dog that buries a bone! That 
Monsieur Janvier, poor gentleman! 
should be such a simpleton~but that 
she, Jocaste! And he had the effron- 
tery to say that she tormented him— 
that it was for her sake! 

“What has all this to do with it?” 
cried Gervais, shrugging his shoulders 
insolently. 

During Potin’s examination he had 
carefully studied his situation. No one 
had seen him. There was no witness. 
What, then, had he to fear? The bank 
notes, about which they were making 
all this fuss, were destroyed. The 
bullet was in the sewer. He had only 
to be careful not to contradict himself, 
to stick to his story, and nothing could 
be proved against him. On one point 
only was he troubled. Had Potin seen 
the bank notes in his hand when he 
came to the library? He had intended 
to get this out of Potin when Dupin 
interrupted their conversation. Dis- 
concerted and humiliated by the pres- 
ence of Jocaste, he was now quivering 
with fury at this man who exposed him 
as a common thief, a petty pilferer. 

“True,” smiled Monsieur Joly, 
glancing at Monsieur Sartain; “I efface 
myself.”’ 

“Gervais,” said Monsieur Sartain, 
“yesterday morning Monsieur Janvier 
Tell us what you 


received a visitor. 


know about it.” 

“T was laying the table when I heard 
bell in the anteroom. The mes- 
senger inquired for Monsieur Janvier. 
I asked what his errand was. He said 
he wished to see Monsieur Janvier per- 
sonally, so I showed him into the li- 
brary. Afterward, when I took in the 
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glass of hot water, no one was there. 
That did not surprise me——” 

“Confine yourself to the facts. When 
I am curicus to know your opinions I 
will ask for them.” 

“I meant that because frequently 
Monsieur Janvier went to consult 
books in the shop opposite, I supposed 
they had gone out together. I was 
busy, and the door of the dining room 
was shut.” 

“You placed the glass of water on 
the table?” 

“Yes; then Potin called me to say 
he had left the revolver on the shelf 
in the pantry. When I went back I 
found it there as he said.” 

“Wait a moment. We are going too 
fast. The messenger remitted to Mon- 
sieur Janvier a sum of money in bank 
notes which Monsieur Janvier put into 
the drawer on the right of the table. 
This drawer was open. Did you see 
them ?” 

For the space of a second Gervais 
hesitated. What had Potin seen while 
standing in the doorway? What had 
he testified? 

“No; when Potin came I went out 
directly to finish laying the table. Then 
Monsieur Janvier returned and break- 
fast was served.” 

“You heard him tell mademoiselle to 
go to the flower market?” 

“Oh, yes. It was her birthday. 
After breakfast she went out with Jo- 
caste and Monsieur Janvier returned 
to the library. I unlatched the door 
that they might come in without trou- 
bling me.” 

“But you were there, in the pantry.” 

“No; I went to my room.” 

“For what purpose?” 

“To wait for Jocaste who always as- 
sisted me in clearing the table.” 

“Why did you not wait in the pan- 
try?” Gervais had anticipated this 
question. It was clear that if he re- 
placed the revolyer at once, the mur- 
der must have been committed with 


some other weapon. It was not his 
business to supply it. 

“Because I wished to put back the 
revolver in my drawer where it be- 
longed.” 

“Was it before or after going to 
your room that you burned the nap- 
kin?” 

So they knew that, did they! He 
had not foreseen this question, but his 
mind, alert, began instantly to reason. 
If Rosalie in the kitchen had heard 
nothing, neither could he. 

“Afterward. In my room I remem- 
bered that when lighting the gas jet in 
the pantry I had dropped the match 
on a napkin, and I wished to prevent 
Jocaste from seeing it.” 

“Why should you wish to prevent Jo- 
caste from seeing it?” 

“Tt was a new one. 
angry.” 

Jocaste smiled grimly. 

“So you destroyed it. But Jocaste 
was housekeeper. She would discover 
later that it was missing.” 

“T put off the evil day,” said Gervais 
uneasily. 

“Are you in such a 
caste?” 

As regards Jocaste his bridges were 
already burned. 

“She has a bad temper,” he said in 
desperation. 

Jocaste’s heart gave a leap which sent 
the blood to her face. For a moment 
she had almost believed in the reason 
for burning the napkin. She knew now 
he was lying, and the knife that was 
turning in his heart was also turning 
in hers. Wretch that he was, he was 
suffering, and she suffered with him. 
At the same time the desire to see, 
to know, which draws the bystander 
from the outskirts of the crowd to the 
victim of an accident in its center, fas- 
cinated her. She cast an appealing 
look at Monsieur Joly. 

“Marie,” he said that evening to his 
wife, “how profound is the difference 


She would be 


terror of Jo- 











You are ruled by 


between the sexes! 
your interest in the individual, whereas 
I am governed by the interests of 


society. You draw the knife from the 
wound in the name of mercy, and | 
in the name of justice give it another 
twist. Let us not judge too severely 
that Roman procurator who asked in 
his perplexity, ‘What is Truth ?’—since 
we have not yet succeeded in persuad- 
ing the lamb of mercy to lie down with 
the lion of justice.” 

From Jocaste’s face, distorted by a 
poignant agony, Monsieur Joly turned 
to Monsieur Sartain. 

“T would like to ask Potin a ques- 
tion.” 

“Let him come in,” replied the magis- 
trate. 

ale, his eyes blinking, Potin ap- 
peared. He resembled an owl brought 
from darkness into a lighted room. 
During his confinement he had accumu- 
lated a number of ideas and he was 
now bursting with impatience to un- 
bosom himself. Gervais was right. He 
was “in a fix.” He would tell all he 
knew, which was nothing; and because 
he knew nothing it was better to say 
so. Before being addressed, he began 
to pour out his grievances. 

“Monsieur le magistrat 

“Wait a little, Potin,” said Monsieur 
Joly, raising his hand. “It is very dif- 
ficult to identify an oil with certainty.” 
Potin cocked up his ears like a dog 
hearing a strange sound. What had 
oil to do with his misery! “The 
chemist tells me that the various tests 
employed for this purpose, 
upon the saponification and 
values, require a quantity which we 
His mouth 


” 





dependent 
iodine 


have not at our disposal.” 


open, Potin heard these formidable 
words with an awe which imposed 
silence. immaterial. It 


“But that is 
is quite enough to observe that the oil 
in this bottle which you keep on your 
mante]——” 

“Behind the clock,” put in Potin. 
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“Is one of those fluid oils of a pale 
straw color, probably derived from the 
jaw of the porpoise or dolphin, and ad- 
mirably adapted for the lubrication of 
delicate machinery. Whereas the oil 
collected on this feather is more vis- 
cous, resembling in: its deeper yellow 
color and taste the olive oil used in 
preparing salads. We are not obliged 
to satisfy the chemist as to the actual 
constitution of these oils. It is enough 
to show that they are not the same. 
Now, you, Potin, when you cleaned this 
revolver, used the clock oil re 

“Surely,” chimed in Potin, for the 
first time understanding what was said. 

“And you did well, using it spar- 
ingly # 

“A drop is enough,” approved the 
irrepressible Potin, now deeply inter- 
ested; “if one uses too much, as some 
foolish persons do, it attracts the dust 
as sugar attracts flies, and gums. As 
my aunt said to me many times when 
eating the soup: ‘Enough is enough.’’ 

“Yes, Potin, and with the same ad- 
mirable care, you wiped the surface 
dry——” 

“Without doubt. For that purpose 
I used a round lamp wick, a new one, 
my handkerchief being too large.” In 
proof of which assertion Potin drew 
forth a voluminons one. 

“Whereas,” continued Monsieur 
Joly, “the person who cleaned the bar- 
rel of this revolver the second time, 
the barrel from which the oil on this 
feather was taken, being in the pantry, 
employed naturally what was at hand, 
namely, the olive oil in the cruet, and 
being in haste used it liberally and 
omitted to wipe the barrel as you did.” 
said Potin, not yet 
grasping the implication contained in 
this statement, and concerned that his 
should have been so tam- 








“He did wrong,” 


handiwork 
pered with. 

“Yes, but after leaving the revolver 
in the pantry, when you went into the 
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library 
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“No, no,” cried Potin, becoming ex- 
cited, “I stood at the door!” 

“You saw Gervais with the glass of 
hot water——” 

“Not at all!’ shouted Potin, intent 
upon adhering to the truth in its min- 
utest detail; “he was arranging the 
papers in the patron’s drawer.” 

“He lies!” cried Gervais. 

“Oh!” gasped Potin, choking with 
rage; “what is a man to do if he does 
not tell the truth? But it appears it 
makes no difference. My aunt used to 
say to me: ‘Potin, tell the truth, unless 
you are at fault—in that case say noth- 
ing.’ But I perceive it makes no dif- 
ference!” 

“Calm yourself, Potin,’ said Mon- 
sieur Joly; “your aunt gave you excel- 
lent advice, and since you are far from 
silent it is evident you are not at fault. 
Now, listen: in your testimony this 
morning you said you found the bullet 
in the court, and that you supposed the 
assassin, seeing it on Monsieur Jan- 
vier’s table, carried it off with him, 
throwing it into the court as he passed 
out. But in making this statement you 
said you took no credit for it. To 
whom do you give the credit for this 
hypothesis ?” 

“Hypothesis,” 
“what is that?” 

“Did you know the clock on Mon- 
sieur Janvier’s table was struck by the 
bullet ?” 

Potin shook his head vigorously. 

“Well, then, unless you went back 
a second time into the library, how did 
you know the bullet was on the table?” 

At last Potin saw his opportunity 
and grasped it firmly. 

“Gervais said it must be so. He saw 
me pick it up in the court. He was at 
his window. He asked me this morn- 
ing what I did with it. He abused me. 
He said I would say he threw it there. 
Why should I invent such a thing? I 
was sweeping. It rolled under my 


said Potin warily; 


broom. Then he explained clearly how 
it happened.” 

“He lies!” 

The voice died in a hoarse whisper. 

Pichon sprang to his feet. He was 
too late. Gervais, his face a chalky 
white, had pitched forward to the floor. 

Confusion reigned. Every one, the 
stenographer, Meneval, Dupin, ran to 
his side. : 

Monsieur Joly went over to Jocaste. 

“Come, my child,” he said, taking 
her by the arm, “the play is over. Co- 
rinne has need of you.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
GUESTS FOR DINNER. 


OMING out in the early morning 

on the broad steps which led from 

the front door to the garden, Monsieur 

Joly walked down to the arbor where 

Madame Joly was embroidering, filled 

with that joy of living to which she 
was so generous a contributor. 

He had entered into no detailed ex- 
planations. Madame Joly’s aversion to 
any knowledge of his “affairs” was well 
known to him. That details of crime 
should be repugnant to her was to be 
expected. Curiosity in such matters 
would have revolted him. Yet how 
often he had experienced the desire to 
consult an intelligence so discerning! 
But it always ended by his saying to 
himself: “If it were otherwise she 
would not be Marie; it is better to 
let well enough alone.” 

“Marie,” he said, “how many years 
is it since I first saw you sitting by that 
Medici fountain in the Luxembourg 
Gardens? Positively, from your ap- 
pearance I[ could swear it was only yes- 
terday.” 

Madame Joly’s eyes rose from her 
work and fell again. A woman’s si- 
lences are adorable. 

“In those days I considered you a 
saint escaped from paradise,” 

Madame Joly smiled. 











“T was a very ignorant one,” she said, 
bending over her needle. 

“Yes, we have both changed, and to 
my present mind a wise woman on 
earth is preferable to an ignorant saint 
in paradise.” 

Madame Joly looked up quickly. 

“What have you to say to me?” she 
asked with that confident anticipation 
which always surprised him. 

“What have I to say to you?—that 
I am inviting two guests to dinner.” 

“Ah!” said Madame Joly quietly. 

His hands crossed over his waistcoat, 
Monsieur Joly watched thetoval face in 
silent admiration. 

“It is astonishing——” he 
length, and stopped. 

“What is astonishing ?” 

“You remember Pichon, Marie.” 

“Very well.” 

“You know now he is full inspec- 
tor?” 

“T see nothing astonishing in that.” 

“No, it is the law of seniority. Un- 
fortunately nothing better has been in- 
vented. Number one disappears and 
number two steps into his place. I say 
‘unfortunately’ because all that rises to 
the top is not cream.” 

“You used to think a great deal of 
Pichon,” observed Madame Joly. 

“Pichon is nat a fool, but he amuses 


said at 


me. He resembles a faithful dog with- 
out a nose. A dog without a nose is 


like a man without an imagination.” 

“T understand. I understand also 
that to retire from active service is 
more difficult than even a man with an 
imagination anticipated.” 

“Come, come, Marie, in a case like 
this, where friendship was involved, 
would you have me derelict to duty?” 

“T was not thinking of your duty, 
but of the pleasure it afforded you.” 

“Well, yes, I confess it. The pleas- 
ure, however, would be greater if the 





criminal were less stupid. He is so 
clumsy that with a little common 
sense— He paused again. A faint 
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smile was hovering between eyes and 
mouth. 

“I thought you said Pichon lacked 
imagination.” 

“Perhaps he has too much,” sighed 
Monsieur Joly. “He reminds me of 
one of those ants that bustle about so 
aimlessly.” 

“What are you going to do with Jo- 
caste?” asked Madame Joly after a 
silence. 

“Does 
Marie:” 

“Not at all.” 

“We shall be obliged to bring that 
brigand Rodin to terms.” 

“How like you! A _ heart 
healed so easily.” 

“Tf Jocaste were mad, like, Corinne,” 
said Monsieur Joly musingly, “for you 
know a great poet has said love is 
madness, but I think Jocaste is a head 
rather than a heart.” 

“She is a woman,” declared Madame 
Joly. 

Disconcerted, Monsieur Joly found 
no answer. Madame Joly was gather- 
ing up her work. 

“T am going to tell Corinne we have 
guests for dinner.” 

“You know who they are!” 

“Certainly. Madame Moran 
Achilles.” 

Monsieur Joly watched her retreat- 
ing form. “She could not wait,” he 
said to himself; “and they say woman 
excels in patience!” 

He took up the book lying on the 
table, but reading was impossible. 

“In some respects,” he said, “the 
world is well managed. As regards the 
weather there is room for improve- 
ment; and were [| the father of innum- 
erable children, I would not have with- 
held so long certain discoveries which 
would have spared them much discom- 
fort and misery. But I should never 
have thought of planting the seeds of 
new happiness in the decay of the old. 
That indeed was a sly trick.” 
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his speed, and finally he passed an al- 
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T the instant the subway ex- 

press stopped at the Grand 
Central Station, Thubway 
Tham pressed quickly against 
the prosperous-looking gentleman 
standing in the doorway, thrust him 
gently aside, hurried along the plat- 
form and up one of the numerous ex- 
its to the street—and carried with him 
the fat wallet of the prosperous-looking 
gentleman, who had not the faintest 
idea that he had been “touched” for 
his “roll.” Thubway Tham’s work was 
clever. 

But getting possession of the wallet 
without a hue and cry being raised was 
only a part of the game, the first step 
toward the proper culmination of the 
illegal and somewhat nefarious act 
known to the underworld and the po- 
lice as “lifting a leather.” Retaining 
the money and getting rid of the 
“leather” was just as important. It is 
difficult to identify currency positively, 
unless the -bills are of large denomina- 
tion and have been registered some- 
where for some purpose; but it is not 
difficult to identify a wallet. And many 
a clever dip has found himself in du- 
rance vile because he did not get rid 
of the leather in time, and was searched, 
to have it found in his possession. 

So Thubway Tham, as soon as he 
reached the street, went along it rapidly 
like a man on important business. He 
turned into a side street and maintained 
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ley and saw in the distance, standing 
at the curb, a trash can placed there by 
a benevolent street-cleaning depart- 
ment for the assistance of pickpockets 
and other folk. 

Thubway Tham’s hand, fumbling in 
his pocket, took the currency from the 
wallet. Then, as he passed the trash 
can, making sure that nobody was 
watching, he withdrew the wallet from 
his pocket and tossed it carelessly into 
the can—and hurried on. 

Tham felt safer now; he always felt 
safer when he had thrown away a 
leather he had lifted. He slowed down 
a bit, circled the block, and went to 
Broadway, and he whistled a gay tune 
softly to himself. Tham felt that the 
day was auspicious. He had started 
out to get himseelf additional funds. 
His first trip on the stibway had re- 
sulted in his spotting the prosperous- 
looking gentleman, and getting the wal- 
let had not been at all difficult. Tham 
had not looked at his loot yet, of course, 
but he felt it in his pocket and imagined 
that the sum total would be respectable 
and worth the effort he had made, even 
though the bills were small ones. The 
wallet had been in that condition com- 
monly spoken of as “stuffed.” 

Several blocks down the street Thub- 
way Tham removed the currency from 
his pocket and glanced at it. The roll 
totaled about a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; not bad for an ordinary touch. 
Tham started to fold the bills and put 

















them into a pocket of his waistcoat— 
and came upon a newspaper clipping 
that he had extracted from the wallet 
with the bills. 

Tham decided to glance at the thing 
before throwing it away. It was a bit 
of news or sentiment, he judged, in 
which the owner of the wallet had been 
interested. Tham read the clipping 
swiitly. 

Every person, no matter what his walk in 
life, should cultivate and retain a high sense 
of honor. There is said to be honor even 
among thieves. Business, friendship, love, 
the association of man with man—all de- 
pend upon honor. 

A second time Tham read it, then 
rolled the clipping into a tiny ball and 
tossed it nonchalantly into the gutter. 
But the few words, written possibly by 
some hack engaged to turn out half a 
column of such high-sounding stuff 
every day, remained Thubway 
Tham. They had made an impression 
upon him. 

“The thilly ath who wrote that ith 
right,’ Tham declared to himself as 
he journeyed downtown toward Madi- 
son Square and a favorite bench there. 
“There thould be honor in all clatheth 
of folkth. It ith jutht ath eathy to be 
honorable ath to be crooked. I flat- 
ter mythelf that I am an honorable man. 
Even Craddock, the big thtiff, tha 
that | am ath good ath my 

He referfed to Detective 
of course, that energetic member of the 
city police department who had sworn 
to catch Thubway Tham 
robbing a purse some fine day, and see 
him sent to the the river 


with 


yth 





vord! 
1 . 
raddock, 


in the act of 


big pris: 


n up 


for a term of many years. Between 
Craddock and Thubway Tham there 
was war—as there should have been, 


since one was a pickpocket and the other 
an officer of the law. But it was an 
honorable war, in which each side ob- 
served the rules, used what strategy it 
could, and played the game. 

had been on Thubway Tham’s trail for 


Craddock 


Thubway Tham's 
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over a year without success, and had 
learned to like the little dip and admire 
him for many things. But Craddock 
stood ready to make a “pinch” at the 





earliest opportunity. 

Reaching Madison Square, Thubway 
Tham sat down on a bench on a cross 
walk and observed the antics of the 


sparrows and pigeons that haunt that 
little bit of green in the city’s midst. 

“Even a bird hath honor,’ Tham 
grunted to himself. “Them thparrowth 
fight like blatheth thometimeth, but they 
are thquare with one another.” 

Which demonstrates clearly that 
Thubway Tham may have had a great 
deal of knowledge of a sort, but knew 
little or nothing concerning English 
sparrows. 

Tham was resting, “taking it easy,” 
anticipating another trip in the subway 
when the rush hour came, and the lift- 
ing of another fat wallet. His eyes 
were half closed as he leaned back on 
the bench. It warm afternoon 
and Thubway Tham felt drowsy. He 
) the spring fever. 

A man stopped before him, and Tham 
opened his eyes wider and looked up. 
Detective 


sts against 


Was a 


was susceptible t¢ 


It was as he had expected. 
Craddock was before him, fi 
lips, legs spre: a grin on his 
face. 

“Tho I thee your ugly fathe again!” 
Tham said. 

“Even so, Tham, old boy. 
yourself | the 


Behaving 


these day detective 


asked, 

“T alwayth behave mythelf,” Tham 
remarked. ‘Have you theen anything 
lately to lead you 


to believe the con- 


“9 


trary ¢ 


“Regret to report that I have not,” 
Craddock replied. “But the world is 
yet young, Tham, old-timer. One of 


” 


these days—— 

“T know! One of theth dayth 
make thome little thlip, and then you'll 
thend me up tl You’re wathtin’ 
your prethiouth time, Craddock.” 


Vil 


S SeVSt. 





“Yes?” 
“Yeth! You'll never get me ath long 
ath I live.” 


No?” 

“No!” said Tham with conviction. 
“What theemth to be botherin’ you to- 
day? Did you look me up juth to 
pethter me thome more?” 

“I’m just drifting around, Tham.” 

“Ath uthual,” Tham said. “I am 
goin’ to get me a job on the detective 
forth. It ith a thinth!” 

‘oor 

“Tho!” 
crook———’ 

“Oh, I say!” 

“If I wath a crook,” Tham repeated 
with determination, “I would athk 
nothin’ better than to work where you 
wath thuppothed to be prethervin’ the 
peath.” 

“Tndeed ?” 

“Quite tho!” said Tham. “Your 
dithtrict would be the crook’th para- 
dithe. I'll bet I could find a dip in thith 
town that could lift your own watch 
while you wath lookin’ at him.” 

“Meaning yourself?” 

“Did I thay I wath a dip?” 

“You did not,” Detective Craddock 
answered. “Such a statement would 
be entirely unnecessary, Tham, and a 
great waste‘of breath. The big book at 
headquarters says you are a dip, and 
that——” 

“Jutht becauthe I made a mithtake 
when I wath young,” Tham said. 
“Give a dog a bad name s 

“Let us stop the comedy, Tham, 
please,” Craddock begged. “I’m about 
fed up on it, you see. Put a new rec- 
ord on the machine. We understand 
each other, all right.” 

“Maybe you underihtand me, but | 
do not underthtand you,’ Tham de- 
“Thomebody lotht the key to 


se 


said Tham. “If I wath a 


’ 





clared. 


the puthle.” 

“Be that as it may, Tham, I'd like to 
ask you a question.” 

“What ith itth nature?” 
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“Have you any intention of taking 
a little ride on the subway this glorious 
day?” 

“If I wanted a ride I motht ther- 
tainly would not uthe the elevated or 
thurfathe carth—and I cannot afford a 
tathi.” 

“No?” 

“No, thir,” said Tham. 

“I asked because, if you do take such 
a ride, I’m going right along, Tham.” 

“IT thuppothe the company can uthe 
your nickel,” Tham said. 

“Strange as it may seem, Tham, cer- 
tain gentlemen object to losing their 
wallets in the subway.” 

. There ith no accountin’ for thome 
folk’th tathte,” said Tham. 

“They have a right to such objec- 
tion, of course, since many of them 
pay taxes.” 

“T thuppothe tho,” said Tham. 

“And your activities are such, Tham, 
that they cause annoyance in certain 
quarters.” 

“Dear me! Can it be pothible?” 

“Tham, just between ourselves, this 
life ‘of yours is going to bring you sor- 
You can’t get away with it for- 


” 


row. 
ever. Sooner or later 

“T’ll make a little thlip?” 

“Precisely. You'll make the little 
slip. And then the judge will say ‘ten 
years,’ or something of that nature. 
There’s a bit of good in you, Tham. 
Why don’t you go straight, get a job, 
and be honest?” 

“My goodneth!” Thubway Tham 
cried. “Are you gettin’ to be one of 
the thtreet oratorth, Craddock? Where 
ith your thoap both? You ought to 
play a banjo firtht to draw a crowd. 
Are you goin’ to take up a collection, 
or are you livin’ on your thalary and 
doin’ thith oratory extra jutht for the 
love of it?” A 

“Funny, aren’t you?” Craddock said. 

“Maybe tho, but I’d never get a job 
ath a comedian if you wath after the 
thame one. I'll thay I wouldn’t have 




















a chanthe, Craddock. All you need ith 
a falthetto voithe and a both of burnt 
cork to be a minthtrel thow.’ 

“Ves od 


“VYeth! You'd thell out thith weekth 


in advance, Craddock, and nobody 
would kick on the war tath. You'd be 


a riot—take it from one who knowth. 
You could open in Augutht and run 
ight through to hot weather again, and 
then maybe go over to London and 
thtand them on their headth there. 
Comedian? I'll thay you are!” 

“All right, Tham. I’ve warned you.” 

“That wath nithe and friendly of 
Craddock. 

‘And I'll land you some day, and say 
that I told you so.” 

“If that day ever cometh, Craddock, 
I’li admit that you told me tho. I'll give 
you all the credit. But you mutht ex- 
cuthe me now, pleathe. I don’t want to 
be theen talkin’ to you too much. 
Thomebody might think I wath a thtool 
pigeon. 

Thubway 
courteously, 


you, 
2 


be wed 


along 


Tham stood up, 
and continued 
walk. Detective Craddock, his face 
fiery, d at his heels, sudden de- 


ripping him. 


the 


followe 


termination gt 


[] 


Tham crossed the park, turned up the 
\venue, and made his way slowly 
through the crowds of pedestrians, no 


particular objective in his mind. He 
realized that Craddock was fol _——e 
him, and he did not care, for Tham hz 


no intention of 


1 working at the present 
time, L: ater he 


would go into the sub- 


way, and if Craddock persisted in fol- 
lowing him he would not attempt to lift 
nother leather. He had the proceeds 
of his first robbery of the day, and 


uuld get along very well on that 
amount, if necessary. 

As usual, Tham was 
conspicuous clothing. 
lieve in advert 


dressed in in- 
He did not be- 
presence in a 


ising his 
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crowd. His suit of dark blue was neat, 
but worn, and a cap covered his head, 
instead of a hat. Nine persons out of 
taken him to be 
sper or a clerk in 





mercantile place a 
doorman in uniform deliberately thrust 
Thubway Tham and several pedestrians 


gigantic 


Before a 


aside to clear the way for the passage 
of a stately woman bound for her 


limousine gulped back his sud- 
den anger. 


“Ath!” he growled. “Every perthon 


thould have a thenth of honor, tho he 
thould !” 

That brought to Tham’s remem- 
brance the clipping he had read, and 


also the fact that he had the loot from 
the wallet We his waistcoat pocket. He 
fumbled ; “" pocket to be sure, and 
uceuinks 1e worked up the folded 


currency until ‘the edg e of it showed. 
"Re went merrily on his way, stop- 
ping now and ee to glance in at a 
shop window, while Detective Crad- 
dock followed close behind and ob- 


served Thain’s tactics and manner, and 
believed that Tham was playing a wait- 
ing game, waiting until Craddock got 

Crad- 
assign- 
that he 


joeeee ie eae ae ee ee ee 

ed before entering the subway. 
dock, who was on no special 
decided 


ment that afternoon, 


vould follow Tham until he went home, 
at least causing him a certain measure 
of annoyance. 

\t Forty-second Street Thubway 
Tham turned toward Times Square. 
Craddock turned after him. Tham 
walked slowly, taking in the sights like 


a man not a native of the city. He was 
thinking of the newspaper clipping 
again. It rang in his brain like the 


appeal of a spellbinder, and Thubway 


Tham did not know why. He always 
tried to act in an honorable manner, he 
told himself. So far as he knew, his 
sense of honor was fully developed. 
Of course, he was a dip, and he sup- 


posed many persons would say a thief; 





















































but that was his line of business. Had 
it not been said that there was honor 
even among thieves? Very well, then. 

Reaching Broadway, Tham turned 
north and continued his slow walk, and 
Detective Craddock, a short distance 
behind him, held communion with 
himself. 

“Tf that bird thinks he is going to 
shake me by walking me to death, he 
is mistaken,” Craddock mused. “I can 
walk as long as he can, and as fast.” 

Tham had not looked around once, 
had acted as though Detective Craddock 
did not exist. Nor did he look around 
now. After a time he crossed the street 
and went back down it toward Times 
Square. He entered a corner cigar 
store and made a purchase, but did not 
attempt to dodge out the door on the 
side street, as Craddock had antici- 
pated. 

“Playing the long game,” Craddock 
growled. “But when he goes into the 
subway I'll be right behind him!” 

Tham stopped at the curb near one 
of the subway entrances at the square, 
lighted a cigarette, and began watching 
the passing throng. Heaven knew that 
he looked innocent enough, but Detec- 
tive Craddock had learned years before 
not to judge by appearances. Craddock 
stood before a store window a few feet 
away and waited, chewing savagely at 
an unlighted cigar. 

Not once did Tham turn and regard 
him. Tham calmly puffed at his ciga- 
rette until it was consumed, and then 
tossed the butt of it into the street. He 
thrust his hands into his trousers pock- 
ets and surveyed the street. And, from 
a few feet away, another man surveyed 
Thubway Tham, and he was not Crad- 
dock. 

With his coat thrust back, Tham re- 
vealed the pockets of his vest. From 
the edge of one of them protruded a 
fold of currency. The individual who 
stood a few feet away saw the edges 
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of the bills, and a crafty gleam came 
into his eyes. 

Tham, his cigarette finished, whirled 
around and entered the subway. The 
stranger followed and so did Detective 
Craddock. Thubway Tham had no idea 
of attempting to lift a leather with 
Craddock watching him. He had de- 
cided to journey downtown, to the 
cheap lodging house operated by a for- 
mer convict, where Tham had a room 
he called home. He would rest for a 
time, meanwhile reading the evening 
paper. And then he would go to some 
show, as he did on an average of once 
a month.’ It would be a good joke on 
Craddock after the detective had fol- 
lowed him all afternoon. 

Because his intentions for the remain- 
der of the day were absolutely inno- 
cent, Thubway Tham was off guard, in 
a manner of speaking. When the 
downtown express roared into the sta- 
tion, Tham entered one of the cars, 
which happened to be jammed, and was 
obliged to catch hold of a strap. He 
sensed that Craddock had followed him, 
but did not turn around to see. He had 
no idea’ that he had been followed by 
another man. 

This third man was something of 
Tham’s ilk. He was small and dressed 
in modest clothing and wore a cap 
pulled well down over his eyes. His 
nose twitched nervously now and then. 
Had Tham looked at him, at the first 
glance he would have known the stran- 
ger for what he was—a crook of the 
cheaper class, a dope fiend. 

But Tham did not look at him. Tham 
was glancing through the windows, 
watching the lights of the intermediate 
stations past which the express roared, 
and thinking of the clipping. 

“Honor ith a funny thing thome 
timeth,” Tham told himself. “There 
are occathionth when a man tharthely 
knowth whith ith the right thing to do. 
I hate a crooked crook worth than I 
hate a fly cop, and that ith goin’ thome!” 








Thubway Tham’s 


The train roared around a curve, and 
Tham lurched to one side. At the same 





instant the stranger lurched against 
him. Tham did not notice it, because 


he had stepped upon the foot of a 
woman seated before him, and he was 
in the act of apologizing as gracefully 
as he could—Tham was no ladies’ man. 

A harsh voice sounded in his ear, 
and suddenly Tham found himself the 
center of a scene. Detective Craddock 
was creating the disturbance, he dis- 
covered. Craddock had the stranger by 
the arm, and in no gentle manner. 

“This is rich!” Craddock said. “He 
nicked you for your roll, Tham, as we 
went around the curve. One crook 
robbing another, eh? That’s a good one 
on you, Tham.” 

“Thir?” Thubway Tham was bewil- 
dered for once. 

And then he saw that the stranger 
held some folded bills in his hand and 
that guilt was written on his face. 

“Lifted your coin easily while you 
lurched against him, Tham,” Craddock 
went on. “You'll have to appear 
against him, of course. This will be 
the joke of the year. New one, I guess. 
I don’t know his mug—and he wouldn't 
have tried it on you if he had been 
wise.” 

It flashed through Thubway Tham’s 
mind that Craddock spoke the truth. 
Some sixth sense told him not to feel 
in his vest pocket, but he recognized the 
folded bills, which the thief had not 
had a chance to slip in to his own 
pocket. 

His mind worked like a flash. Here 
where the honor stuff came in. 
This other man had made a mistake. 
Undoubtedly he was a “dip” new to the 
city. It was his misfortune that he 
had tried to rob one of the same pro- 
tession. 

And Craddock was grinning glee- 
fully. Craddock, watching one pick- 
pocket, had caught another. And he 
would have Tham as a witness, make 


was 
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him give testimony against one of his 
kind. 

Then Tham’s flashing mind saw a 
way out, and he was thankful that he 
had not felt in his pocket. 

“Craddock, you thilly ath, what ith 
thith all about?’ he demanded sud- 
denly. 

“He nicked you for your roll, Tham. 
There it is in his hand. I saw him— 
just as you lurched.” 

“Thome mithtake,”’ Tham muttered. 
He glanced at the other pickpocket and 
then looked Craddock straight in the 
eye. “Thome mithtake,” he repeated. 

“That ith prethithly what I do thay,” 
I didn’t have any roll.” 

“What’s that? I tell you that I saw 
him Y 

“Thome mithtake, I thay. I ain’t had 
that much coin for thome month, Crad- 
dock.” 

“You mean to stand there and tell 
me that he didn’t touch you—that it 
isn’t your coin he’s holding in his fist 
this minute?” the detective demanded. 

“That ith precithly what I do thay,” 
Tham declared. ‘Maybe he already 
had the coin in hith hand when he fell 
againtht me. That ain’t my coin, Crad- 
dock. I didn’t have that much on me. 
All I’ve got ith thome change in my 
panth pocket.” 

Again their eyes clashed. Detective 
Craddock knew very well that the stran- 
ger had touched Thubway Tham. But 
what would it avail him to make the 
charge if Tham denied that the money 
was his? Nobody else had seen the 
stranger’s hand make that quick, pre- 
cise drop and come away from Tham’s 
pocket with the folded bills. 

“Tham ” Craddock began. 

“Aw, cut it!” the stranger growled. 
“This is my own coin. I was just goin’ 
to count it to see how much J’d spent. 
I didn’t touch him. Didn’t he say I 
didn’t? Cut it!” 

Craddock glared at Tham and 
stepped back, and the stranger put 
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Tham’s money into one of his pockets. 
“Fresh cops always thinkin’ they see 
things,” he muttered. 

Tham grinned as he turned away. 
The excitement had die down as quickly 
as it had started. The few who had 
heard what had passed were glaring at 
Detective Craddock and remarking that 
fly cops should not accuse men unjustly 
just to make a showing. 

Tham was thinking rapidly. He had 
acted on his sense of honor. He had 
saved a fellow worker who had made 
a little mistake. That was honor as 
he saw it for the time being. The 
other man would be grateful, no doubt. 

But the point of it was that Tham 
wanted to regain his money, and Crad- 
dock was there. He had denied that 
the currency was his, and he scarcely 
could claim it now from the other pick- 
pocket, with Craddock looking on. 

He turned around, saw that 
dock was but a few feet away, 
moved back to join him. “That 
tainly wath a mithtake,’ Tham 


“ ” 


Crad- 
and 
cer- 

said. 


“I know what kind of a mistake it 
was, all right,’ Craddock interrupted. 
“He made a mistake in robbing a fel- 
low crook.” 

“My goodneth, Craddock, why do you 
perthitht ?’ Thubway Tham was eager 


to learn. “Believe me, if that wath my 
coin I would have made a holler. I 
would have made a double holler, me 
bein’ touched by a ireth dip working 
in the thubway.” 

Craddock tooked at Tham closely and 
was almost convinced. He knew that 
Tham considered the subway his par- 
ticular ground and that all the regular 
crooks in the city so regarded it. He 
looked at the stranger again and con- 
vinced himself that he did not know 
him, and never seen his photograph in 
the rogues’ gallery. 

“Maybe I did 
Tham,” he said. 

“T thould thay tho!” 


make a _ mistake, 


” 


“But it certainly looked 
“Tt wath jutht the train lurchin’ 
around that cu said Tham. “It 
alwayth throwth a man off hith bal- 
anth. They ought to fith that curve.” 
“I’m sick of following you around, 


’ 
ve 
Vey 


“Tham. Give me your word that you 
will try to lift no leather during the re- 
mainder of the day, and I'll get off at 
the next station.” 

“It ith not nethethary,” Tham de- 
clared, “but I give word.” 

“Of honor?” 

“Yeth, thir—word of honor.” 

“Very well, Tham. You never break 
your word; I'll say that much for you.” 

At the next station Craddock left the 
train. Thubway Tham thereupon 
moved toward the stranger, but with 
difficulty, since the car was so crowded. 
The train came to the next stop, and 
the stranger prepared to leave the car. 
So did Thubway Tham. 

He made every effort to attract the 
other’s attention, but with no success. 
Tham supposed that the stranger was 
afraid to speak to him now or pretend 
to see him. So he waited until the 
train stopped, and followed the other 
man to the platform and up the steps 
to the street. 

It became evident that the stranger 
was not going to loiter and give Thub- 
way Tham the chance to pass close by 
him and receive his money. That 
caused Tham to worry a bit. He 
quickened his pace and overtook the 
other at a corner. 

“Thay——” he began. 

“Well?” 

“Thuppoth you come through now 


mu 


tiiy 


There ith no cop watchin’.” 
“T don’t getcha,” the stranger said. 
“T want my roll,” Tham explained. 

“If it hadn’t been for me you'd be in 

the jug thith minute. Lucky for you 

that you touched | 
of a Detective Craddock thtandin’ right 

It juth happened that you 


” 


a dip with that a 


behind you. 
got away with it. 
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“Yes?” 

“Yeth,” said Tham. 

“So you’re a dip, are you?” 

“You heard Craddock thay tho, didn’t 
you? I am Thubway Tham.” 

Tham supposed that announcement 
would be enough, but it was not. 

“Tham?” queried the — stranger. 
“Never heard of you.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Chicago, where there are real dips,” 
was the reply. 


“Ith that tho? If it hadn’t been for 


me you'd be in jail right now. Real 
dipth? ‘My goodneth! Your work 


wath coarthe.” 

“Was it? I got your roll, all right, 
didn’t I?” 

‘Be that ath it may,” said Tham. 
“Thuppoth you hand it back.” 

“Hand it back? Not any!” 

“What ith that?” 

“You told that fly cop it wasn’t your 


roll, didn’t you? Very well, old- 
timer !’’ 
Tham looked his scorn. “What 


thort of man are you?” he demanded. 
“Ain’t you got any thenth of honor? 
My goodneth! You won’t latht long in 
thith town, boy, if you act like that.” 

“T guess I can take care of myself 
with you New York boobs!” 

Tham’s face flared with sudden an- 
ger. He loved the subway, his pro- 
fession, and New York. And here was 
a man from Chicago—— 

“Thay, you have had your merry 
jetht, tho now come acroth with my 
currenthy,” Thubway Tham demanded. 
“It would have therved you right if 
you had been thent up!” 

“You told that 
money, didn’t you?” 

“Yeth—to thave your hide, you ath!” 

“I suppose you lifted it yourself?” 

“That ith neither here nor there,” 
said Tham. “If you have a thenth of 
honor——” : 

“You make me laugh!” the stranger 
said, lighting a cigarette and flicking 
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cop it wasn’t your 
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the burned match toward the middle of 


the street. “Sense of honor, huh? In 
this business ?” 

“Don’t I get the coin?” 

“Tt isn’t yours—you said as much,” 
declared the man from Chicago. He 
laughed again and hurried across the 
street before Thubway Tham, in his 
amazement, could make a move. 

As soon as he came to himself Tham 
followed, anger surging within him. He 
had saved that man from a term in 
prison, and in returnehe had lost money 
that he had risked liberty to get. Was 
there no longer honor among thieves? 

But Tham was determined. He would 
get that money, all right. He would 
follow the man from Chicago, see 
where he went, ascertain his name, 
either talk him out of the money or 
call upon certain friends to aid him in 
getting it. As for the man from Chi- 
cago—there was no place in the local 
underworld for one so uncognizant of 
honor and self-respect. 

Tham had difficult work catching up 
with him. The man ahead turned into 
a busy street and plowed his way 
through the crowd, and Tham went 
after him as quickly as he could. Tham 
was angry for the first time in weeks 
—really angry. He had followed his 
better instincts, had remembered his 
sense of honor, and had been stung. 
He had found the serpent beneath the 
rose, the cur that bit the hand that 
fed it. 

His quarry turned into a cheap re- 
sort that once had been a corner saloon 
of ill repute and still retained the char- 
acter, though it was a saloon no longer. 
Thubway Tham followed. The man 
from Chicago had met another stran- 
ger and they were talking together. 

“Gave me laugh,” the man from 
Chicago was saying. frem 
the bull_ and then expected to get the 
coin back. I told him to be on his way. 
Said his name was Thubway Tham.” 

“And that same bird stands high in 


“Saved me 





















































































these parts,” his companion said. 
“You'd better look him up and hand 
over that coin right away. He’ll pass 
the word and every crook in town will 
be down on us.” 

“I should worry!” the man from Chi- 
cago declared. “Afraid of these New 
York crooks, are you?” 

“It’s their town and it might pay us 
to be decent while we're in it.” 

Tham overheard the conversation 
and waited. This other fellow seemed 
to have something like a sense of honor, 
and perhaps he finally would persuade 
the man from Chicago to relent. 

And then Thubway Tham beheld 
coming through the door another head- 
quarters detective of his acquaintance, 
Murphy by name. Murphy was sup- 
posed to be a sort of expert on visit- 
ing crooks. He made a study of the 
pictures in the rogues’ gallery. 

Tham stepped back toward the end 
of the counter, since he did not want 
to attract Murphy’s attention. But 
Murphy was not looking for Tham, evi- 
dently. He glanced around the place, 
and he saw the man from Chicago. 

“T want to see you a minute, and pos- 
sibly longer, Slim Gooch,’ Murphy 
said. 

“Who are you?” 

“Headquarters !” 

“You ain’t got anything on me. I 
just hit town this morning to get a 
job.” 

“You wouldn’t hold the best job in 
the world,” Murphy informed him. “I 
know your face and your record.” 

“But I just hit town. You haven't 
anything on me. And they don’t want 
me in Chicago, either.” 

“Kindly get it through your head that 
you are a suspect because of your rec- 
ord,” Murphy said. 

“So this is the regular shake-down, 
is it? Well, get busy, then.” 

“Um!” Murphy grunted. “Mere 
matter of form, Gooch. You see, there 
was a little job in the subway this after- 
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noon, and you’re a dip. We're just 


looking over the dips we meet.” 

“Want me to stand a search, do you?” 
Gooch sneered. “I’ve got some coin on 
me, all right, but it’s mine—and it’s all 
bills. You must be some bird if you 
can identify a bill. Here’s my roll— 
and you can go ahead and search.” 

“T’ll look at the roll first,’ Murphy 
said. 

He opened the folded bills and in- 
spected them closely. “Where did you 
get this coin?” he asked. 

“Brought it with me from Chicago. 
Expense money.” 

“Weak tale,” Murphy said, grinning. 
“This is some of the stuff that was 
nicked in the subway this afternoon. 
Your first day in our city is going to 
cost you something, Gooch.” 

“But I didn’t sf 

“Rats! This coin was being carried 
by a man who intended trying to trap 
a couple of blackmailers. Every bill, 
Gooch, is marked—a little, peculiar 
mark in the corner. When his pocket 
was picked, he reported to us—and 
we've been rounding up dips the last 
hour and going through them. This 
is once, Gooch, when currency can be 
identified. Tough for you, all right!” 

Thubway Tham had darted behind 
two men entering from the strect and 
was on his way. He was chuckling. 
He relished his close escape. If this 
Gooch had not robbed him he would 
have had those bills in his pocket. He 
might have been searched, and then—— 
Or, if this Gooch had been an honest 
crook and had returned the money 

“No two wayth about it,” said Thub- 
way Tham to nobody in particular. “It 
payth to have a thenth of honor. If 
that Gooth had had a thenth of honor 
he would not be on hith way to the 
hoothgow now. Ath it ith he hath a 
theady job ahead of him!” 

Thubway Tham lighted a cigarette 
and walked happily toward the cheap 
lodging house he called home. 
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ATHAN STONE lay awake 
on his hard bed and listened. 
The night was full of noises 
—the murmur of pines sway- 
ing in a soft wind; the call of the whip- 
poorwills, recurrent and monotonous; 
the sigh and creak of the old timbers, 
but Nathan heard only one sound of 
the chorus. In the room the 
hall his uncle breathed heavily and 
slowly. Nathan was conscious of noth- 
ing else. 

He waited until the regular, deep 
respirations lent him courage. He 
feared Matthew Stone almost as much 
as he hated him, and, until his ear told 
him that the lean, grim old man had 
settled finally into his night’s sleep, he 
dared not risk the passage of the hall, 
the descent of the complaining stairs, 
the manipulation of the heavy, cumber- 
some lock on the front door. Even 
now, holding his boots in his left hand 
and feeling his way along the wall with 
his right, he held his breath and stepped 
with exaggerated caution, and the 
bumping of his heart thudded at his 
throat and ears. He hated his uncle 
the more because of the unconquerable 
fear of him which rendered these pre- 
cautions The humiliation 





across 


necessary. 


of his own timidity reacted to heighten 
his animosity toward the man who slept 
within ten paces of him. 

For the hundredth time the thought 
of murder came into his mind. It would 





be easy to kill Matthew Stone, as he 
lay asleep, his toughened body relaxed 
and helpless, his terrible eyes closed. 
It could be done in a moment—and 
everything Nathan Stone desired would 
be his: the broad fields of tobacco and 
corn and cotton, the goodly buildings 
which housed their yield; the old, solid 
house, with its furnishings; the timber- 
lands rolling back into the hills, mile on 
mile of virgin pine that fairly begged 
for ax and saw to transmute it into 
minted gold. One swift motion of a 
steady hand ggould thrust into that hand 
wealth “enough to gratify all the craving 
of Nathan Stone’s starved soul—money 
to leave this isolation behind, to jour- 
ney into the great world as a gentleman, 
to travel where he would and spend as 
he pleased. And, because he was so 
pitifully a coward, he dared not. 

He salved his self-scorn, as he crept 
downstairs, by the reflection that it 
was not cowardice but common sense 
which restrained him. To murder Mat- 
thew Stone merely would be to invite 
the sheriff and the hangman; long *be- 
fore he could turn the least fraction of 
his uncle’s estate into cash the hue and 
cry would rise, the bloodhounds bay on 
his trail. As Matthew’s heir, with so 
much to gain by his death, he could not 
afford to invite even the least suspi- 
cion. No; if there were a way of kill- 
ing him without imperiling the profit of 
the deed, he told himself, he would find 
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courage, fast enough. It was not be- 
cause he was afraid of Matthew Stone 
that he held back; not he. And, as he 
tried to believe the thought, he hugged 
the wall yet more closely and trod with 
all the care he could, lest Matthew 
Stone should wake and hear him and 
cry out to know what he did, out of his 
bed. 

Noiselessly, he let himself out and 
crept across the moonlit veranda on his 
toes. His step quickened as he reached 
the bare sand which surrounded the 
house. He hesitated, with a wistful 
glance at the stables, and shook his head. 
Matthew Stone surely would hear if he 
tried to lead out a horse; the planks 
rumbled unmistakably under shod 
hoofs. He must do his errand afoot 
or not at all. 

He struck into a lane which twisted 
about through the grove of pines in 
which the house was set. Presently it 
led him past a row of cabins where, as 
in the old slave times, the negro serv- 
ants slept. A hound crept out from 
below the nearest one, and _ bayed 
mournfully. He snapped his fingers 
and hissed, and the beast, recognizing 
him, stretched deliberately and retired. 
He broke into a slow trot. After a 
quarter mile of this he reached a small 
stream, spanned by a crude plank 
bridge. He stooped and groped below 
the planking and drew out a_ heavy 
sack, This he swung to his shoulder 
easily, pleased with the consciousness 
of his strength. Two bushels of shelled 
corn made a man’s load indeed. He 
carried it with barely an effort, strid- 
ing into the darkness of the road, again 
engulfed by the shadows of the pines. 

Twice, before he reached his destina- 
tion, he set the sack down and rested, 
mopping his face on his sleeve. He 
noted the height of the moon mechan- 
ically, regretting that he had not ven- 
tured to take a horse. Every minute 
added to the risk of discovery. He 
stumbled up to a crossroads where a 


blot of shadow presently revealed itself 
to be composed of a man and a mule. 
The man spoke, in a thin, stabbing whis- 
per. 

“Toted her yerse’f, did ye? No won- 
der ye kep’ me waitin’. How much ye 
got?” 

“Two bushel, I reckon.” Nathan 
lowered his sack and straightened. “1 
couldn’t make out to git a horse, no- 
how. He’d ha’ hearn me, sure.” 

He used the idiom of the cracker in- 
tentionally. Jed Gale would have re- 
sented the stiff, formal English which 
Matthew Stone exacted. 

A note of eagerness quickened in his 
speech. “Did ye fetch me my jug, 
Jed?” 

The other laughed. ‘Reckon so, Le’s 
ketch holt o’ thet sack, fust.” 

He weighed it cannily, lifting it and 
letting it down again. Then, with a 
quick swing, he hoisted it to the back 
of the mule. 

“Reckon thar’s two bushel thar. Yon- 
der’s yer jug—right in them bushes.” 
He laughed again. “Wonder you ain’t 
skeered to tote liquor into Matt Stone’s 
house, sot agin’ it the way he be.” 

“T can make out, I reckon.” Nathan 
groped for the jug. “He ain’t never 
ketched me yit.” He chuckled at his 
own cleverness. “Ef he did I’d make 
out to fool him, some way. I ain't 
skeered of him.” 

The cracker laughed incredulously. 
“Oh, no—I reckon not.” 

Nathan struck back. “TI ain’t, I tell 
ye. But you'd best be, Jed Gale. Ef 
he sh’d ketch you workin’ up the corn 
he’d sure wade right through ye! He 
allows he’ll find that still o’ you’n yit, 
an’ when he does, look out!” 

Gale struck a match to light his cob 
pipe. In the spurting flame of it his 
face stood suddenly out of the shadow, 
lean, sly, cruel, with its small, deep-set 
eyes, its predatory nose, the thin, ma- 
levolent lips drawn away from stained 
and broken teeth, as a dog’s lips lift 











when it snaps. He sucked noisily at the 
pipe, dropped the match, and trod on it. 

“He won’t find no still o’ mine,” he 
said. “But ef he sh’d chance on it 
he’s the one ’t hed better look out. 
Ain’t no livin’ man goin’ to stop me 
f’'um workin’ up cohn. He kin ride 
over sech critters as Blake Heffney 
an’ Marsh Whitlatch, but I aim to be 
a diffrent breed o’ snakes. I’m f’m 
the hills, I be. Ain’t no man step on 
me twicet.” 

He drove the threat home with a flat 


oath and spat. “Yonder’s yer jug, 
Nathan. Reckon yuh’d best make a 
start.” 


Nathan lifted the jug and shuffled 
away without response. Far down in 
his brain a mental photograph of Jed 
Gale’s face, illumined in the flicker of 
his match, was setting up a sudden train 
of thought. For the moment it ob- 
scured his impatience for a draft of 
the fiery, evil-tasting liquid in the jug. 
He had learned to love the effect of that 
blockade whisky almost as passionately 
as he hated Matthew Stone, but its 
magic power to quicken one’s blood and 
stir one’s brain to weird, pleasant fan- 
tasies was all but forgotten now, in his 
sudden, nebulous idea. 

He walked quickly to the first turn 
of the road, without looking back. 
Then, setting the jug behind a pine, he 
dropped to the earth and pulled off his 
boots, leaving his feet protected only 
by their heavy knitted socks. He slipped 
back to the bend, sheltered himself be- 
hind a broad trunk, and strained his 
eyes back to the crossroads. The moon- 
light was sufficient to let him see the 
moving shadow of man and mule. His 
pulses thumped crazily. He was afraid, 
now—so much afraid that his hands 
shook and his throat was dry, but he 
forced himself to follow, keeping care- 
fully in the shadow of the trees. He 
was frightened at the thought of what 
Jed Gale would do to him if he became 
aware of this pursuit, but, for once, he 
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dominated his fears by sheer force of 
will. 

Relentlessly he trailed the moon- 
shiner along the sandy lane to the first 
ford, where the path dipped down to a 
narrow branch, whining under its 
breath as it trickled between its twin 
screens of creepers and dwarf bamboo 
and thorn bush. Here, with a throb of 
triumph, he saw Gale spring to the 
mule’s back and head the beast up- 
stream, in the branch itself. He had an 
unwilling admiration for the strategy 
of it. The branch left no tracks for a 
chance eye to follow. 

He pulled off his socks and resolutely 
waded into the icy water, following the 
splashing sound of the mule’s steps. It 
was hard walking for feet that were 
used to sole leather: snags cut him cru- 
elly, and the harsh bite of the sand ate 
into the raw flesh like acid, but Nathan 
Stone was barely conscious of the pain. 
Every faculty he possessed was concen- 
trated on the task of trailing Jed Gale 
to his still—the still that nobody had 
been able to find, that was a challenge 
and affront to Matthew Stone, so that 
he wasted many an afternoon in the low 
hills with his old telescope, searching 
patiently for the telltale wisp of smoke. 

The splashing stumble of the mule 
guided him securely, covering the sound 
of his own missteps in the darkness. He 
even caught an unwary oath from Gale 
as the beast missed footing, and from 
the circumstance he plucked up courage. 
Assuredly Gale did not dream of pur- 
suit, if he went so noisily. His brain 
charted the course for him vividly, as 
he felt his way along the tiny stream. 
He knew it casually, as one of a hun- 
dred such, trickling down the gentle 
slopes of the pine lands, and it puzzled 
him, as he considered the matter with 
a clearing wit, to account for Gale’s use 
of it as the approach to his wéil-hidden 
still. There was no fit place, if memory 
served; even a breath of smoke would 
show itself instantly above the trees, 
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to be detected by Matthew Stone’s 
sweeping glass. And yet it must be 
near, for the branch ran to earth a few 
hundred yards beyond, in a spring 
which bubbled out from an undermined 
sand bluff. 

He stopped short, warned by the ces- 
sation of the splashing sounds from in 
front. The mule had turned aside to 
dry land; he could hear the snap of 
twigs quite distinctly. Presently a 
spark glowed through the thickets, a 
red, dull luminance blotted out as sud- 
denly as it had appeared. He guessed 
that he had seen the reflection of a fire 
below Gale’s bubbling mash, as the 
’shiner entered his refuge. Fear swept 
back on him now. He turned and felt 
his way downstream, suffering double 
torment from his  lacerated feet. 
Emerging on the road at the ford, he 
pulled on his socks and limped back to 
the spot where he had left jug and 
boots. 

Shod again, he walked with scarcely 
diminished pain, forgetful of the magic 
pent up in the colorless liquor he car- 
ried. Patiently he fumbled in a mental 
haze for a definite plan of action. He 
knew that chance had put a weapon into 
his hands; it remained for him to use 
it wisely, cunningly, and all his dreams 
would make haste to come true— 
dreams of the great world, of ease and 
luxury and laughter, of exquisite in- 
toxications, forbidden pleasures. All 
lay within his grasp, now. 

He reached the negro cabins, and 
again the wakeful hound emerged and 
challenged him. He stopped uncer- 
tainly. Then, with a strangulated laugh 
rising in his throat, he crept close to 
the nearest door and set down the jug. 
Without a qualm of regret for the for- 
feited delight of its content, he made 
haste back to the house, effected his en- 
trance soundlessly, and reached his bed, 
his pulses hammering in his ears to the 
accompaniment of Matthew Stone’s 
deep regular breathing. He undressed, 
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not forgetting to substitute a fresh pair 
of socks for the drenched and tattered 
ones he pulled tenderly from his torn 
feet. An uncanny alertness seemed 
to have wakened in him, so that he fore- 
saw the chance of Matthew Stone’s en- 
tering his room before he had dressed, 
and guarded against the testimony of 
the raveled footgear. He lay back on 
his hard pillow, his eyes burning into the 
dark. And, almost at once, he slept. 

He woke to hear his uncle’s level, 
grim voice close beside him. 

“Up, Nathan. You sleep too long.” 

He struggled erect, dashing sleep 
from his brain as a dog shakes off 
water after a plunge, a mumble of apol- 
ogy on his lips. His uncle stood in the 
doorway, surveying him soberly. They 
were oddly alike, these two, for all 
the discord of their antagonistic na- 
tures. Both were built solidly, to a 
lean, rugged height, accentuated by a 
stiff erectness of carriage; both had ab- 
normally long arms, and even their 
faces testified to consanguinity. There 
was the same heavy width and promi- 
nence of jaw, the same massive con- 
tour of skull and height of brow. One 
reason, indeed, for Nathan’s hate was 
his baffled consciousness of this resem- 
blance; it was as if Matthew mocked 
him by holding up before his eyes a 
gross, distorted caricature of himself. 

As he followed Matthew down the 
creaking stairway after only a few min- 
utes, his whole being was taut with ex- 
pectancy, his mind alert and poised for 
the test he knew must come upon it be- 
fore the day was far advanced. They 
breakfasted in silence, broken only by 
Matthew Stone’s reading a favorite pas- 
sage from his Old Testament and pray- 
ing at some length. 

Nathan, submissive and appeasing, 
left his uncle to his thoughts, content 
to wait. He went out to his duties at 
the stables. There, presently, Matthew 
Stone found him. 

The older man was in a white fever 
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of rage, a fire that burned in him with 
deceptive absence of superficial display. 
Only the widening of his nostrils and 
the dilation of his pupils told Nathan 
of the blaze of anger in him. 

Nathan met his glare apprehensively, 
a persistent quiver in his throat. “What 
is wrong, uncle Matthew?” 

“Gale is wrong,” said Matthew Stone 
in the deliberate, unstressed voice which 
was the invariable sign of anger in him. 
“He has brought his hell-brew here—to 
my blacks. 
now. He has beaten old Martha like 
a beast. She says that Elisha found a 
gallon jug on their doorstep at day- 
break. This passes bounds, Nathan.” 

Nathan nodded, glad to escape the 
flame of the old man’s gaze. 

“You mean to try again to find the 
still, then?” 


“Try? I shall find it! Jeremiah!” 


He lifted his voice in a sharp command 
which brought a weazened young negro 
tumbling out of the harness room, his 


white eyeballs protruding.’ ‘Saddle!” 
he ordered curtly. “Come, Nathan.” 

Nathan walked beside him to the 
house. Matthew Stone unlocked a cabi- 
net and produced two light rifles, filled 
their magazines, gave one to his nephew. 
Nathan hated the feel of the deadly 
thing. He was afraid of firearms, more 
afraid of them in his own hands than 
another’s. 3ut he was even more 
afraid of Matthew Stone. 

As they mounted, Matthew called 
sharply to Jeremiah the stableboy. They 
waited a few moments, until he had 
summoned half a dozen hands from 
the cotton, and provided them with 
axes and crowbars. Then, turning his 
horse, he rode slowly toward the road, 
the rifle balanced across his saddlebow, 
his face set straight before him. Na- 
than rode at his side, a little behind 
him, and the negroes, huddling shoul- 
der to shoulder, followed on foot. So 
they came into the road. Matthew 
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drew rein and looked about him, evi- 
dently in doubt. 

Nathan spoke timidly. “Uncle Mat- 
thew,” he said, “an idea comes to me.” 

“What is it?” 

“We have never found track of Gale, 
for all our strivings. Yet we know 
that we are but instruments appointed.” 
He slipped easily into his uncle’s half- 
bibical idiom. ‘Have we not failed be- 
cause we sought to use our own finite 
intelligence in our search?” 

Matthew’s brows gathered darkly. 
“IT do not take you, Nathan.” 

“The horses,” said Nathan. “Might 
it not happen that they, having no dis- 
cretion of their own to oppose a lead- 
ing, will find the path that is hid to 
our eyes, uncle Matthew? I have read 
of such things <i 

Matthew’s face cleared. “It is well 
thought of, Nathan. Let us put it to 
the test.” 

He dropped his rein on his horse’s 
neck, and Nathan followed his example. 
For a moment the two beasts stood pa- 
tiently, and then, as if in answer to an 
unspoken order, Nathan’s mount moved 
forward. Matthew could not see the 
touch of his heel against the beast’s 
flank. A look of grim triumph illu- 
mined the stern face. 

“They have heard one command, at 
least, Nathan,” he said gravely. “See, 
they choose a path as if a hand led 
them.” 

Under a light pressure of Nathan’s 
left knee his horse swerved into the 
lane he had followed last night, and 
Matthew’s beast accepted his leader- 
ship. A low murmur of impressed con- 
viction stirred among the group of 
superstitious blacks behind them. Na- 
than, his heart thumping, essayed to 
mask his expedient below cautious 
skepticism. 

“Tt may be that they follow a familiar 
road, uncle Matthew. I have seen them 
do the like, often enough.” 

He pressed his knee again against 
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his horse’s side, and the well-schooled 
beast obeyed the guidance dutifully. 
Matthew Stone exclaimed: 

“See, Nathan! Again the dumb brute 
hears a voice our ears cannot. Look, 
now. He follows as one led!” 

Nathan nodded gravely, guiding his 
mount close beside the thicket of 
creeper and thorn which fringed the 
branch. The blacks, awed by the sec- 
ond proof of supernatural leadership, 
huddled together and whispered behind 
him. He bit his lips savagely lest their 
sardonic curve betray his thoughts. 

Suddenly Matthew Stone flung out a 
warning hand ; they stopped short, while 
the older man leaned forward, his body 
tense and his head turned a little, as 
one who strains his senses to catch some 
all but imperceptible impression. Na- 
than, interested, studied him soberly. 
The older man’s nostrils widened, and 
his face was shot across with a high, 
stern joy of triumph. 

“The mash!” he said softly. “Do 
you not smell the taint of it, Nathan?” 

As he spoke he slid from his saddle 
and drew the reins over the horse’s 
head. Nathan imitated him. The field 
hands held their ground, while Matthew 
parted the screen of leafage and peered 
into the thicket, his big head up, his 
nostrils widely distended and palpitat- 
ing slightly, like a keen-scented hound’s 
as he comes to his point. Even Nathan 
could catch the sour smell of ferment- 
ing corn now, and the thought that Jed 
Gale lay in wait beyond the shrubs, his 
finger crooked on the trigger of his rifle, 
sent a stab of terror through him. He 
hung back, keeping well away from his 
uncle’s great figure as the old man 
forced a path through the thorn. 

“Have no fear, Nathan.” Matthew 
paused and turned, regarding him with 
grim-lipped, half-scornful understand- 
ing. “We’re fighting a righteous fight. 
Come!” 

Nathan obeyed, his terrors torturing 
him. They crashed through tangled, 
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dead stems, thorns clutching at their 
clothes, and came upon a crude struc- 
ture of logs and bark, open on two 
sides, a mere roof which sheltered the 
copper still and worm in which Jed Gale 
distilled the liquid fire he dispensed 
among the blacks and the poor whites 
of the countryside. A sack lay beside 
the entrance, and, for an instant, Na- 
than had a flash of fear lest it prove to 
be the marked bag in which he had car- 
ried his stolen corn to Gale the night 
before. But, as Matthew stooped over 
it, he saw that this was not the same 
sack, after all. The older man opened 
it, thrust his great hand into it, and 
drew out a lump of charcoal. 

“He has the cunning of his master, 
the devil,” he said slowly. “That is 
why I saw no sign of smoke above these 
trees. Charcoal! He burns it himself, 
no doubt, in some safe place! Or he 
could buy it at the settlement, and no 
one be the wiser! But, mark you, Na- 
than, how it comes to nothing in the 
end. It stands written that the wicked 
shall not prevail, that the ungodly are as 
chaff which the wind driveth away.” 

He called to the frightened negroes, 
and, more afraid of him than of the 
possible dangers of obedience, they 
pressed through the tangle after him. 
Under his guidance the shanty was 
demolished, its pieces split and broken 
and heaped in a great pile, on which, 
when the axes had battered and cut 
them past all hope of repair, the still 
and worm were set. A barrel, half full 
of liquor, was emptied over the heap, 
and fire set to it. A flame leaped up 
with a savage roar, and the leaves of 
the overhanging greenery turned brown, 
curled, and flamed in the fierce heat of 
the blaze. The work of destruction 


was bitterly complete before Matthew 
Stone turned away, his face lit with a 
grim delight. 

As they rode back Nathan Stone 
meditated soberly. He had expected a 
fight, a fight in which Jed Gale would 














shoot from ambush. The ’shiner’s un- 
lucky absence from his still had spoiled 
the scheme on which he had counted. A 
vague disquiet possessed him, but he 
shook it off, scorning himself. 

He forced his thought to consider 
the future. Gale would strike back— 
that was certain. He remembered the 
vicious flash of hate in the man’s face, 
as he had seen it last night. He would 
iake payment for his ruined still, his 
wasted liquor, as surely as a rattlesnake 
strikes when attacked. Matthew would 
find that righteousness made a poor de- 
fense against an embittered moonshiner 
with a steady squirrel rifle. Nathan 
had a vision of great cities, blazing with 
lights, athrob with laughter, of himself, 
with filled pockets, set free to wander 
among them as he would. 

Later in the day, as he rode back 
from the farthest cotton field, on his 
monotonous round of inspection, he 
caught sight of Jed Gale, slipping fur- 
tively across a belt of pines. The 
‘shiner saw him and stopped. He rode 
up, his brain busy. 

“Matthew found a still this morning, 
Jed,” he announced gravely. “He broke 
it up pretty thoroughly. I’ve been won- 
dering if it was yours.” 

He saw the leaping spark in the man’s 
recessed eyes, the quick contraction of 
the venomous lips. 

“Whar did he find it?” 
quietly. 

Nathan told him, taking a malicious 
satisfaction in the effect of his news. 

Gale did not speak for a moment, but 
his lips sucked in so that the outline 
of his teeth was visible below them, and 
ihe lower lids of his eyes drew up in an 
expression of such concentrated hatred 
that Nathan’s fear of the man returned. 
but when the ’shiner spoke his voice 
was casual. 

“Reckon he'll hev to hunt a sight 
furder afore he finds ary still o’ mine,” 
he drawled. “I ain’t simple enough to 
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locate whar he’d walk plum’ in on 
me.” 

He wagged his head and moved 
away, disappearing between the pines, 
while Nathan stared after him, puzzled. 
He had almost reached the house before 
he saw the simple explanation. Of 
course, Jed Gale would pretend that it 
had not been his still. To admit it 
would be to confess that he had been 
worsted by Matthew Stone, which 
would have been wormwood to the 
’shiner after his confident braggings. 
It would have exposed him, beside, to 
some danger of arrest and prosecution, 
if Matthew heard of it and could over- 
awe a witness into giving testimony. 
Still more, if he meditated vengeance 
it would be the height of folly to attract 
suspicion to himself by revealing his 
motive. Nathan was satisfied that it 
had been Jed’s still that Matthew had 
destroyed. And, as he drew up his 
chair to the supper table, he was cer- 
tain that Gale would not let many suns 
go down on his unslacked danger. It 
might be to-night 

Later, as he sat with Matthew, 
watching the old man at his endless 
reading of the Old Testament, his ears 
strained for some sound from outside. 
He was tense; his palms were moist, 
his cheek muscles aching from the 
strain of his clenched teeth. The glass 
lamp beside the Great Book illumined 
Matthew Stone’s face so that it seemed 
more than ever like a mask carven 
from flint. 

He let his glance move restlessly 
about the formal room, its windows 
shuttered against the night breeze. It 
was hot; he felt beads of sweat start- 
ing out on his forehead. Suddenly it 
dawned upon him that if one of those 
shuttered windows were opened it 
would be easier for a man crouching 
in the shadow of the tress beyond them 
to command a view of the room. 

Unsteadily he rose and crossed to 
the nearest window. His fingers fum- 
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bled with the catch, trembling and 
clumsy. Matthew spoke from behind 
him, gravely. 

“What do you do at the shutter, Na- 
than?” 

“It’s hot,” said the other in a suffo- 
cated voice. “I thought to open the 
blind for air.” 

“Let be, then.” Matthew 
sharply. “The wind will 
lamp.” 

Nathan hesitated. “Just let me try 
it,” he urged. “If it blows the lamp I 
can close it again.” 

Matthew nodded assent. 
you will, Nathan.” 

The younger man flung back both 
shutters with a quick, eager gesture. 
Their catches clicked in the staples as 
they flattened against the weathered sid- 
ing of the wall. He _ straightened, 
straining his eyes into the murk of the 
pine grove, conscious of his pounding 
pulses. Somewhere, out in the shad- 


spoke 
blow the 


“Have it as 


ows, Jed Gale would be waiting for just 
this chance; it was only a matter of 
patience, now, until 

His uncle’s voice behind broke into 
heavy, intoned reading from the book 
which was all his literature. Nathan 
had a throb of inward laughter at the 
incongruity of the words—the inevi- 
table defeat of evil and the certain tri- 
umph of the righteous. What a fool 
old Matthew was! A little thought, a 
little cleverness, a little luck—these 
were all that had been needed. 

There was a flash of light from the 
pine woods. Something struck Nathan 
Stone’s breast with a crushing, numbing 
force. 

As he fell back from the window he 
heard the crack of Gale’s squirrel rifle, 
slower than the course of the bullet. 
And in his ears it sounded as blackness 
descended on him, like thunder that 
came from somewhere in the distant 
heavens. 


PRISONERS HAVE MUSIC WITH MEALS 


EPORTS having been made to Acting Warden Long, of Clinton Prison, 
Dannemora, New York, that the inmates were often unruly and quarrel- 
some while in the mess hall of the institution, he assembled the convict band 
and asked its members if they were willing to play the latest popular airs in 


the big room when their fellow prisoners were dining there. 


with enthusiasm. 


They consented 


The effect of the innovation was immediate and satisfactory; all quarreling 
ceased, and the men left the tables in a more cheerful frame of mind than when 


they entered the hall. 


Needless to say, the prisoners enjoyed the concert, and 


hope that succeeding wardens will continue the practice of permitting music 


with meals. 


LITTLE CRIME IN 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY, MISSOURI 


ONLY recently did the long-spotless record of St. Clair County, Missouri, 
as a community of law-abiding citizens, have a black mark put upon it. 
For seven years not one person had been sent to the Missouri State penitentiary 


from that county. 


Although more than seventeen thousand persons live there, 


during that time not one committed a crime of so serious a nature as to result 
in his being sentenced to the penitentiary. 

Now the inhabitants are justly annoyed with Ivy Schuby, for he did not 
care enough about the remarkable record of St. Clair County to help sustain 


it by refraining from committing a burglary therein. 


He was convicted and 


sentenced to two years in the State prison, and the reputation of the county is 


no longer without blemish. 











1y Jk ; 


, Herman Landon 


Author of ‘Mr. Seaman of Buftalo,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
FROM DYING LIPS. 


TROLMAN JOSHUA 

PINTO, walking his beat at 

the dreary hour of two o'clock 

in the morning, hummed a 
joyless tune as he turned off the Bow- 
ery and swung into East Houston 
Street. It was a wet night, with a raw 
wind sweeping around the street cor- 
ners, and Pinto walked along with an 
air of dogged persistence, as if trying 
to make the best of a disagreeable duty. 
His heavy and somewhat florid features 
were expressionless. For all that his 
face indicated, he might have been 
thinking that it was a fine night for a 
murder, or wishing that he was in plain 
clothes instead of uniform, or pictur- 
ing himself in his cozy home playing 
with his baby, whose lusty ‘“da-da’s” 
and “goo-goo’s” he was pleased to in- 
terpret as wonderful linguistic achieve- 
ments. 

Perhaps it was nothing but instinct 
that caused him to slow down his pace 
as he passed a squatty and rather dilapi- 
dated building in the middle of the 
block. So far as appearances went, it 
did not differ greatly from its drab and 
unprepossessing neighbors, yet Pinto 
cast a sharp glance at the ground-floor 
window, which bore a lettered sign pro- 
claiming that the premises were occu- 


pied by Sylvanus Gage, dealer in pipes, 
tobacco, and cigars. As if the building 
had cast a spell of gloom upon him, the 
patrolman ceased his humming, and his 
lips were set in a tight line as he pro- 
ceeded down the block. 

Being an ambitious and hard-work- 
ing officer, Pinto had made it a practice 
to cultivate the acquaintance of as 
many as possible of the people living 
along his beat. He knew Sylvanus 
Gage, a thin, stoop-shouldered man 
with a flowing beard, a black cap adorn- 
ing his bald skull, and mild blue eyes 
that had a habit of gazing lugubriously 
at the world through thick lenses 
rimmed with tarnished gold. Despite 
his patriarchal appearance, he was 
reputed to be using his tobacco busi- 
s a cloak for a flourishing traffic 
in stolen goods. So deftly did the old 
man manage his illicit enterprises that 
the police, though morally certain of 
their facts, had never been able to pro- 
duce any tangible evidence against him. 
Little was known of his housekeeper, 
a sour and sharp-tongued slattern of 
uncertain age, but there were those who 
suspected that she was not entirely in- 
nocent of complicity in her employer's 
clandestine activities. 

It may have been of this Pinto was 
thinking as he plodded along with the 
easy and measured gait characteristic 
of the seasoned patrolman, The soggy 


ness a 
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sidewalks glistened in the light from the 
street-corner lamps, and here and there 
along the pavement water was forming 
in little pools. Most of the windows 
were dark and, save for an occasional 
shifty-eyed and furtively slinking pe- 
destrian, the streets were deserted. 
Pinto halted for a moment to look at his 
watch, then quickened his steps, 
“pulled” the buff-colored box on the 
corner, and trudged on again. 

Once more he was humming a tune. 
Each of the scattered prowlers he met 
was subjected to a critical scrutiny out 
of the corner of his eye. Now and then 
he dodged into a dark doorway and 
tried a lock. From time to time he 
glanced through the window of a store 
or shop. It was all a matter of habit 
with Joshua Pinto. For seven long 
and uneventful years he had pursued 
the same dull routine, varied only by 
an occasional transfer to another part 
of the city, or by a change from night 
to day duty, or vice versa. He had 
broken up a few nocturnal street 
brawls, now and then he had foiled the 
designs of a second-story artisan, and 
on two or three occasions he had caught 
a safe-blower red-handed, but nothing 
very exciting had ever happened to him. 

On this particular night, however, an 
acute observer might have noticed an 
air of disquietude about Officer Pinto. 
There was the merest hint of uneasiness 
in the way he twirled his nightstick as 
he walked along, in the intensified alert- 
ness with which he inspected the occa- 
sional passers-by, in the quick and 
somewhat nervous glances he cast up 
and down the shabby streets. Likely as 
not the rain and the wind, together with 
the gloom pervading the district, were 
responsible for his state of mind, and 
possibly his physical discomfort was ag- 
gravated by a premonition that a tragic 
event was soon to shatter the monotony 
of his existence. 

Again his footsteps dragged a trifle 
as once more he strolled-past the estab- 
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lishment of Sylvanus Gage. The build- 
ing was silent and dark, like most of 
the others in the block, and there seemed 
to be nothing to account for the per- 
turbed glance Pinto cast at the door 
and windows. With a shrug of his 
broad shoulders he walked along, but 
in passing he gave the building a side- 
long stare, as if sensing a disquieting 
omen in the thick shadows clinging to 
the wall. Again he glanced at his watch, 
noticing that it was nearly time to tele- 
phone the station house. 

Then, of a sudden, a door slammed 
and a shrill voice called Pinto’s name, 
He stopped, turned, and saw a feminine 
figure hurrying toward him with ex- 
cited gestures. The woman was scant- 
ily dressed and her loosened hair flut- 
tered in the wind. 

“Officer!” She placed a_ shaking 
hand on Pinto’s arm, meanwhile point- 
ing in the direction of the tobacco shop. 
“There! Come quick!” 

The patrolman’s eyes followed her 
pointing finger. A second-story win- 
dow opened above their heads and a 
frowsy person, disturbed by the wom- 
an’s harsh voice, looked down into the 
street. Pinto regarded the speaker with 
apparent unconcern, recognizing the 
housekeeper of Sylvanus Gage. Her 
mouth was gaping, exposing two rows 
of uneven and yellow teeth, and thin 
tresses of gray hair sprawled against 
her sunken cheeks. Another window 
opened across the street, and a second 
face looked down on them. 

Officer Pinto, schooled by previous 
experiences with overexcited females, 
casually inquired what might be the 
matter. 

“Matter!” retorted the woman, glar- 
ing. “‘Murder—that’s what’s the mat- 
ter. Why don’t you get a move on?” 

Pinto chuckled, masking a sense of 
misgiving that had troubled him for 
hours, and permitted himself to be led 
along. The driver of a milk wagon, 
noticing the commotion, halted his nag 
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and looked at them curiously. The 
woman, shivering from excitement and 
cold, opened the door of the tobacco 
store, pushed the officer inside, and 
switched on a light above the counter. 

“There!” She pointed a trembling 
finger at a door in the rear of the dingy 
shop. “He—Mr. Gage—sleeps back 
there.” 

“Well, what of it?’ An impatient 
look cloaked Pinto’s real feelings. 
“He’s got to sleep some place, ain’t 
he?” 

The woman’s eyes blazed with wrath. 
“You stand there handing out sass while 
he—he may be dying back there.” Try- 
ing to steady herself, she gathered up 
the folds of the tattered robe she wore. 
“My room’s right above his,” she ex- 
plained, teeth chattering. “A few mo- 
ments ago I jumped out of bed, think- 
ing I’d heard a sound.” 

“A sound, eh? This town is chock- 
full of them things.’’ Pinto leveled an 
uneasy glance at the door in the rear. 
“What kind of sound was it you 
thought you heard?” 

“What kind of sound! You ain’t 
paid for asking fool questions, Officer 
Pinto. All day long I felt in my bones 
that something awful was going to hap- 
pen, and when that noise woke me up 
I was scared stiff. I grabbed a few 
clothes and ran down here, but the door 
to Mr. Gage’s room was bolted on the 
He always shoots the bolt be- 
fore he goes to bed. I knocked till my 
knuckles gave out, but not a sound came 
from the inside. Then I shouted loud 
enough to raise the dead, but—~” 
“Your boss is hard of hearing, ain’t 
39 


n 


inside. 


“Deaf, pretty near. Say, why don’t 
you do something instead of standing 
there hke a stick in the mud?” 

Slowly Pinto walked to the outer 
door, shooed away a little knot of curi- 
ous spectators, then sauntered back to 
where the woman stood. There was a 
supercilious grin on his lips, but deep in 


his eyes lurked a gleam that told he 
was not wholly at ease. 

“So you’ve been feeling in your bones 
that something awful was going to hap- 
pen,” he gibingly observed. “Then you 
hear a noise, and right away you yell 
murder. You've got some imagination, 
you have. I ain’t going to break in on 
a sleeping man just because your bones 
feel funny. Mine do, too, once in a 
while, but I don’t make any fuss about 
it. No, sir-ee! You might as well trot 
back to bed.” 

The woman pulled hysterically at the 
folds of her robe. “I haven’t told you 
all yet.” She spoke fast and low, gaz- 
ing fixedly at the door in the rear. 
“Yesterday afternoon Mr. Gage got a 
letter from—from a party he’s got good 
reason to be scared of. He hadn’t heard 
from him in years, and he’d been hoping 
he was rid of him for good. Well, I 
was watching him while he read the 
letter, and I saw him turn white as a 
sheet. Later, while he was out to lunch, 
I went to his desk and read the letter. 
I was just that curious. It told Mr. 
Gage that the writer would call on him 
inside forty-eight hours.” 

“Was that all?” 

“All but the name at the bottom— 
and the name was the main thing.” 

“Eh?” 

“Tt was the name of the man Mr, 
Gage has been afraid of all these years. 
When I saw that name at the bottom 
of the note I felt a chill all over. Say,” 
raising her voice to a frantic pitch, 
“why don’t you break in that door?” 

Pinto stroked his chin, as if strongly 
impressed by what the woman had told 
him. Another group of spectators had 
gathered at the entrance, and he gruffly 
ordered them to disperse. Then he 
faced the inner door, turned the knob, 
pushed. The door did not yield, and 
he looked back over his shoulder. 

“Whose name was signed to the 
note?” he demanded. 

A look of awe crossed the house- 
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keeper’s face. She raised a bony arm 
and steadied herself against the counter. 
A grayish pallor had suffused her shriv- 
eled features. 

“I—I can’t tell you,” she whispered. 
“IT mustn’t. Hurry—for Heaven’s 
sake !” 

Something of her excitement seemed 
to have been communicated to Pinto, 
but even now he appeared loath to at- 
tack the door. 

“If your boss: was so all-fired scared 
of the guy that sent him the note, why 
didn’t he call up the policer” he que- 
ried suspiciously. Then a look of com- 
prehension dawned in his face. “I 
guess, though, that he wasn’t very anx- 
ious to have the department butt into 
his affairs, and maybe he thought the 
other fellow’s bite was worse’n his bark. 
Well, here goes.” 

He stepped back a few paces, squared 
his shoulders for action, then hurled 
his massive figure against the door. 
The woman stood rigid, straining for- 
ward a little, yet holding her hands be- 
fote her face as if dreading the sight 
that might meet her eyes. Again and 
again Pinto flung his body against the 
door, and finally, with a crash and a 
long splintering sound, it flew open, 
precipitating him headlong into the in- 
ner room. id 

A queer sound rose in the woman’s 
throat and she lowered her hands. She 
made as if to follow the policeman, 
but something held her back. From 
where she stood, staring through the 
doorway, she could see that the inner 
room was dark, and she heard the po- 
liceman’s grunts and mutterings as he 
struggled to regain his feet. Then 
came an interval of silence, broken only 
by groping footfalls, and presently a 
light appeared in the rear. Pinto had 
found the electric switch. 

The housekeeper shuddered as a star- 
tled murmur issued from the other 
room. Evidently the officer had dis- 
covered something. Crouching in 





front of the counter, she strained her 
ears, listening. Pinto was speaking in 
low, quick accents, but she could not 
make out the words, and she heard no 
answering voice. 

Finally Pinto came out. His face was 
a little white and his lips were set in a 
tight line. 

“He’s dead,” he declared. 

The woman shrank back against the 
counter. “Murdered?” 

The officer bawled a command to 
the neck-craning group at the entrance 
to stand back. Without answering the 
housekeeper’s question, he looked 
quickly about the store till he spied a 
telephone on a shelf behind the counter. 
The woman listened abstractedly as he 
called a number and spoke a few words 
into the transmitter. Then he stepped 
out from behind the counter and faced 
her. 

“Your boss is lying on the floor in 
there,” he announced, jerking his huge 
head toward the inner room, “with a 
knife wound in his chest.” 

A gurgle sounded in the woman’s 
throat. 

“He was breathing his last just as I 
got to him,” pursued the officer. 

The housekeeper jerked herself up, 
a look of sullen passion in her blanched 
face. “Breathing his last, was he?” 
Her voice was loud and shrill. “Then 
he wasn’t dead yet! If you’d hurried, 
as I told you to, we might have saved 
his life. I'll report you for this, Officer 
Pinto.” 

“Cut that stuff! Nothing could have 
saved him. He was too far gone. Say,” 
and Pinto bored his sharp eyes into 
her twitching face, “what name was 
signed to that letter?” 

Twice she opened her lips to speak, 
but no words came. 

“Out with it! You’ve got to tell me 
now.” 

The woman swallowed. “Why do 
you want to know?” she asked faintly. 

“I’ve got a reason. Just as Gage 














was about to draw his last breath, I 
got down on my knees beside him and 
asked him if the could tell me who 
stabbed him, I guess he read my lips. 
Anyhow, he managed to whisper ‘a 
name. I want to know if it is the same 
as the one signed to the letter.” 

“Well, then”—she pressed her hands 
against her fluttering bosom—‘‘the name 
on the letter was the Gray Phantom’s.” 

Pinto ejaculated hoarsely. 

“It is the same, all right!” he de- 
clared. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MISSING BAUBLE. 


UST then a youngish man with a 
slouching gait and a dead cigar 
clamped between his teeth pushed his 
way through the little knot of specta- 
tors at the entrance and leveled a mildly 
inquisitive glance at Pinto and the 
housekeeper. The patrolman, after in- 
troducing the new arrival as Lieuten- 
ant Culligore of the detective bureau, 
briefly told what he had discovered. 

Culligore, a dull-faced man, whose 
manner and looks gave the impression 
that he was never quite awake, doffed 
his dripping raincoat and banged his 
soggy slouch hat against the counter. 
He listened without apparent interest 
until Pinto reached the point in his 
story where the dying man _ had 
breathed the name of his assailant. 
Then the lieutenant curled up his lip 
against the tip of his nose, as was his 
habit when impressed, and motioned 
the patrolman to follow him into the 
inner room. 

There was an indefinable air about 
the chamber that vaguely suggested the 
abode of one whose life is hidden from 
the world. The ragged carpet and the 
ancient wall paper were of neutral 
tones, and the atmosphere was stale and 
oppressive, as if seldom freshened by 
sun or wind. Lieutenant Culligore’s 
drowsily blinking eyes traveled over the 
scene, yet he appeared to see nothing. 
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The safe in a corner seemed rather 
too large for the modest requirements 
of a tobacconist. Near by stood an 
ink-stained writing desk and a chair. 
The clothing on the narrow iron cot 
looked as though the occupant, sud- 
denly disturbed in his sleep, had sprung 
from it in a hurry. 

In the center of the room lay a curi- 
ously twisted figure, garbed in pajamas 
of pink flannel. Over the heart was a 
dull stain, and the right arm lay across 
the chest in a manner hinting that the 
dead man had used his last ounce of 
strength to ward off a blow. One of 
the legs was drawn up almost to the 
abdomen, and the eyes were fixed on 
the ceiling im a glassy stare. 

“Well, officer?” Culligore looked as 
though he expected Pinto to do the 
thinking. 

“The victim told me the Gray Phan- 
tom did it,” said the patrolman in a tone 
of finality. “Don’t you think we’d bet- 
ter start a general alarm, sir?” 

The lieutenant fumbled for a match 
and slowly kindled his cigar. “He may 
have been mistaken, Pinto. Was the 
light on or off when you broke in?” 

“Tt was off, sir. I turned it on my- 
self.” 

Culligore fixed an indolent eye on the 
electric fixture above the desk. “Too 
bad we can’t know whether the murder 
was done in the light or the dark. The 
fact that the light was off when you 
entered doesn’t mean much. The mur- 
derer might have switched it off be- 
fore making his get-away, or the room 
may have been dark all the time. Get 
me, Pinto?” 

“Not quite, sir. 

“Well,” with a frown, “if the light 
was on we can take it for granted that 
Gage saw his murderer’s face and knew 
what he was talking about when he 
told you the Gray Phantom had stabbed 
him. If it was off, then he was merely 
guessing. It wouldn’t have been such a 
far-fetched guess, either, for he would 
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naturally suppose that the murderer 
was the man who had sent him the 
threatening letter.” 

“T guess you're right, sir. 
tones were a trifle dubious. 

Culligore peered at him as if not 
quite sure he was worth convincing. 
“Just put yourself in Gage’s place. 
You receive a threatening letter bear- 
ing my signature. Some hours later 
you wake up all of a sudden and feel a 
bit of cold steel between your ribs, 
The room’s dark as a tomb, and you 
can’t see anybody, but you naturally 
jump to the conclusion that you’ve been 
stabbed by me. Eh, Pinto?” 

The patrolman nodded. 

“Yet you may be wrong,” drawled 
the lieutenant. “The murderer may 
be a plain burglar. And, since there’s 
no telling whether Gage was stabbed in 
the dark or the light, I guess we’d bet- 
ter forget what he told you and take 
a fresh start.” His eyes flitted lazily 
about the room, and of a sudden a 
flicker of interest appeared in their 
somnolent depths. ‘How do you sup- 
pose the murderer got out, Pinto?” 

The patrolman looked significantly at 
the single window in the room. Culli- 
gore took a spiral tape measure from 
the litfle black box he always carried 
when at work on a homicide case and 
measured the width of the narrow sash. 

“Too small,” he declared. ‘“You’d 
have to yank in your belt several notches 
before you could crawl through a win- 
dow of this size, Pinto. Anyhow, it’s 
latched from the inside.” 

A look of perplexity in his reddish 
face, Pinto turned to the door. He 
looked a bit dazed as he noticed the 
damage he had wrought in forcing it. 
One of the panels was cracked in the 
center, and the slot in which the bolt 
‘had rested had been torn out of the 
frame. 

“You see, Pinto.” There was a grin 
on Culligore’s lips. “The murderer 
couldn’t have got out of the window, 


” 


Pinto’s 


’ 





because it’s much too small, and he 
couldn’t have walked out through the 
door, because it was bolted from the 
inside. There’s no transom, so he could 
not have adjusted the bolt from the 
other side. Nobody has yet figured out 
a way of passing through a door and 
leaving it bolted on the inside.” 

Pinto stared at the door, at the win- 
dow, and finally at Culligore. The 
problem seemed beyond him. Then he 
took his baton and, tapping as he went, 
explored every square foot of floor and 
walls, but no hollow sounds betrayed 
the presence of a hidden opening. He 
shook his head in a flabbergasted way. 

“It’s possible, of course,” suggested 
the lieutenant mildly, “that the mur- 
derer was still in the room when you 
broke in. He might have made his get- 
away in the dark while you were hunt- 
ing for the light-switch.” 

“The housekeeper would have seen 
him,” Pinto pointed out. “She was 
standing just outside. And there was 
a crowd at the entrance. Say,” and a 
startled look crossed his face, “do you 
suppose Gage killed himself?” 

“That would be an easy solution, all 
right. But, if he did, what was his 
idea in telling you that the Phantom 
had done it? And I don’t see any 
knife around. Gage wouldn’t have had 
the strength to pull it out of the wound, 
and, even if he had, how did he dispose 
of it? No, Pinto, Gage was murdered, 
and I’m beginning to think the Phan- 
tom did it.” 

“But you just said 

“Yes, I know.” Culligore pulled 
slowly at his cigar. “I’m not taking 
much stock in what Gage told you just 
before he died. I have other reasons 
for beginning to suspect that this is the 
Gray Phantom’s job. One of them is 
the size of that window. The other 
is the fact that the door was bolted 
on the inside when you arrived. To- 
gether they show that the man who 
pulled off this murder accomplished 
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something of a miracle in getting out 
of the room. The Phantom is the only 
man I know who can do a thing like 
that.” 

He grinned sheepishly, as if con- 
scious that he had said something fool- 
ish. “To pull off stunts like this is the 
Phantom’s long suit,” he went on. “He 
thinks it’s smart to throw dust in the 
eyes of the department and show what 
a clever man he is. Well, by Jimminy, 
we'll get him this time. He can’t have 
gone far yet, and in another fifteen 
minutes there'll be a net thrown 
around this town so tight a mouse 
couldn’t wriggle through. Wait.” 

He started for the door, then checked 
himself. Just across the threshold, with 
bony fingers clutching at her throat and 
eyes staring wildly at the crumpled 
heap on the floor, stood the house- 
keeper. As the lieutenant confronted 
her, she dodged back as if suddenly 
aroused from a profound reverie, and 
a queer little gasp sounded in her 
throat. For an instant Culligore 
peered intently into her grayish, spas- 
modically twitching face; then, with a 
puckering of the brows, he stepped be- 
hind the counter and picked up the tele- 
phone. 

After speaking a few words he put 
the instrument down. In a few mo- 
ments now the alarm would go out 
and a thousand eyes would be search- 
ing for the Gray Phantom, one of the 
astutest and wiliest rogues that had 
ever matched wits with the guardians 


of the law. Culligore smiled grimly 
as he sauntered back to the inner 
room. 


“Wish the medical examiner would 
hurry,” he mumbled, taking a cover 
from the cot and throwing it over the 
upper part of the body. “I s’pose he 
hates to get his feet wet. Oh, by the 
way se 

He looked scowlingly at the safe. A 
pull at the knob told him it was locked. 
Taking a lens from his kit, he care- 
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fully examined the surface. Then, 
with a shake of the head, he stepped to 
the door and crooked his index finger 
at the housekeeper. She entered 
quaveringly. 

Culligore put his hands in his pocket 
and gave her a sidelong, appraising 
stare. “You needn’t talk unless you 
want to,” he confided. “The depart- 
ment isn’t offering you any immunity. 
We’ve known for some time that Gage 
was running a fence, though we never 
got the goods on him.” 

The woman’s sharp intake of breath 
was more expressive than words. She 
swept a tress of moist gray hair from 
her forehead. She stood in a crouching 
attitude, studiously avoiding Culli- 
gore’s gaze. 

“We've also known that you’ve been 
‘in cahoots’ with him,” continued the 
lieutenant in casual tones. “Oh, don’t 
get scared. We won’t go into that just 
now. All I want is that we understand 
each other.” 

The woman’s lips moved, but the only 
sound was a harsh, shuddering breath. 
Once she looked at Officer Pinto, and 
there was evidence of great anguish 
in her eyes as they met his own. Culli- 
gore, noting the strange exchange of 
glances, appeared puzzled for an in- 
stant, then indicated the safe. 

“Know how to open it?” 

The housekeeper shook her head. 
“Mr. Gage kept only cheap junk in it, 
anyhow. All he used it for 
blind.” 

“A blind?” 

“He had to keep a lot of valuables 
in the house 
always afraid of burglar 


was a 


all the time, and he was 
He kept a 
lot of phony stuff in the safe, thinking 
if burglars found it they might be satis- 
fied and not look any further.” 

“Ah! Not lea. Where did 
he keep the real stuff?” 

The woman hesitated for a moment; 
then, with a quick gesture, she pointed 
to the old writing desk. 
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“Gage was a shrewd one,” said the 
lieutenant. “With a safe in the room, 
nobody would have thought valuables 
were kept in a ramshackle desk there. 
Now,” drawing a little closer to the 
woman and trying to catch her shifty 
eye, “I wish you'd tell us who killed 
him.” 

A violent tremor crossed her ashen 
face, then she fixed Pinto with a look 
that caused Culligore to_lift his brows 
in perplexity. She pointed a shaky in- 
dex finger at the patrolman. “He says 
Mr. Gage told him the Gray Phantom 
did it.” 

The lieutenant nodded. “Gage had 
some kind of row with the Phantom a 
number of years ago, didn’t he?’ 

The  housekeeper’s “Yes” 
scarcely audible. 

“What was it about?” 

“The Phantom claimed Mr. Gage was 
holding out on him. I might as well 
give it to you straight, since nothing 
I say can hurt him now.” For a sec- 
ond her eyes rested on the dark heap 
on the floor. ‘You see, in those years 
Mr. Gage and the Phantom did a lot 
of business together. The Phantom 
got it into his head that he wasn’t 
getting a square deal. They had an 
awful rumpus, and I think the Phan- 
tom threatened to ‘get’ Mr. Gage some 
day.” 

“Was that all??” demanded Culli- 
gore, sensing that she was_ holding 
something back. 

“Well, there was the Roonihok, but 
that didn’t amount to much.” 

“The what?” The lieutenant stared 
and seemed to be searching his mem- 
ory. “The Rooni— Yes, I remember 
now. It was a synthetic diamond made 
by an old German chemist in imita- 
tion of the Kohinoor. I’ve read or 
heard about it somewhere. The Kohi- 
noor was supposed to be the largest 
diamond in existence, and the Roonihok 
is said to have been an unusual imi- 


was 





tation. But what has all this got to do 
with Gage and the Phantom?” 

“A lot. The Phantom got hold of 
the Roonihok—I don’t know just where 
or how—and handed it to Mr. Gage for 
safekeeping. That was before they had 
their row. Afterward, when the Phan- 
tom wanted to get the thing back, Mr. 
Gage wouldn’t give it to him. The 
thing wasn’t worth very much except 
as a curio, but Mr. Gage was just stub- 
born enough to hang on to it. He 
could be the stubbornest man ever when 
he made up his mind to.” 

Culligore whistled softly. “The 
Phantom’s a queer cuss,” he mumbled. 
“I suppose he wanted the Roonihok 
to add to his collection on account of 
its historical value. As likely as not 
he thought more of that phony bauble 
than most people would of a million 
dollars. What I don’t get is why Gage 
wouldn’t give it up. Unless,” he added 
with a shrewd grin, “he hoped to make 
the Phantom cough up some dough for 
it. Wasn’t that it?” 

The housekeeper’s only answer was 
a shrug of her shoulders. 

“And the Phantom, of course, balked 
at the idea of paying real money for 
his own property.” Culligore chuckled 
amusedly at the thought. - “That ex- 
plains. But it seems likely Gage would 
have given up the Roonihok when he 
saw it was putting his life in danger.” 

“Huh!” the woman snorted con- 
temptuously. “The Roonihok was only 
a small part. The trouble between the 
Phantom and Mr. Gage went deeper. 
For Mr. Gage to give up the Roonihok 
wouldn’t have helped matters any.” 
Again she shot Pinto a queer glance. 

“If you don’t want me any more, I 
think I’lI——” 

“Just a moment,” interrupted Culli- 
gore. “I want you to show me the 
‘billy-doo’ Gage got yesterday.” 

With a sullen gesture she stepped to 
the desk, fumbled for a few moments 
among the drawers, then drew forth a 
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letter and handed it to the lieutenant. 
The latter examined the envelope and 
superscription under the light, then ex- 
tracted the inclosure. 

“*The Gray Phantom neither forgets 
nor forgives,’” he read aloud. “Short 
and to the point. Wonder why Gage 
didn’t take a hint and skip out. But 
I suppose he thought the Phantom was 
bluffing, and that anyhow he was as safe 
here as anywhere. Now let’s have a 
look at the Roonihok. But wait— 
here’s the medical examiner. You’re 
late, doc.” 

“Car broke down.” The examiner, 
a thickset, bearded, crisp-mannered in- 
dividual, put a few questions to Culli- 
gore and Pinto, then uncovered the 
body, explored the region of the wound 
with an expert touch, and finally jotted 
down a few notes in a red-covered 
book. As he rose from his kneeling 
position, the lieutenant gave him a sig- 
nal out of the corner of his eye, and 
the two men left the room together. 
Culligore 


“Just one question, doc.” 
spoke in low tones, as if anxious that 
Pinto and the housekeeper should not 


hear. “About that wound. How long 
did Gage live after he was stabbed?” 

“Not very long.” 

“Long enough to tell Pinto the name 
of the man who stabbed him?” 

The examiner looked startled. “Yes, 
in all probability. Say, you don’t sus- 
pect that cop in there of re 

“Not after what you’ve told me.” 
Culligore wheeled on his heels and re- 
entered the inner room. His upper lip 
brushed the tip of his nose, signifying 
he had learned something interesting. 
Pinto was replacing the cover over the 
body, while the housekeeper, standing 
a few paces away, was regarding him 
with a fixed, inscrutable look. 

“Let’s see the Roonihok,” directed the 
lieutenant. 

The woman jerked herself up. For 
an instant her eyes held a defiant gleam, 
but it died away quickly. With evi- 


dent reluctance she approached the desk 
and pointed. 

“There’s a hidden drawer back there 
in the corner,” she announced. “I 
don’t know how to open it. You'll have 
to find that out for yourself.” 

Culligore, after looking in vain for 
a concealed spring, took .a small tool 
from his kit. To locate the drawer 
without the woman’s help would have 
been a difficult task, for it was ingeni- 
ously hidden in an apparently solid 
portion of the desk. With a few deft 
twists and jerks he forced it open and 
poured out the contents, consisting of a 
great number of small objects wrapped 
in tissue paper. The woman, hover- 
ing behind him, uttered a gasp as he 
started to remove the wrappings. 

Each of the little wads contained a 
diamond. Unwrapping one after an- 
other, Culligore gathered them in a 
glittering heap on the desk. The stones 
varied in size and brilliancy. Occa- 
sionally he raised one of them to the 
light and inspected it keenly, satisfying 
himself of its genuineness, 

“Some eye-teasers!” he muttered. 
“But where’s the Roonihok ?” 

The housekeper’s face went blank. 
She stared at the diamonds, then at 
the empty drawer. 

“Tt was there day before yesterday,” 
she declared. ‘Mr. Gage showed it 
to me.” 

There was an odd tension in the lieu- 
tenan’t manner. “Did the Phantom 
know about the secret drawer and how 
to open it?” 

The woman, one hand clutching the 
edge of the desk, seemed to ponder. 
“T don’t know. He might have. The 
Phantom and Mr. Gage were good 
friends once. But——” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter.” There was 
a strain of suppressed elation in Culli- 
gore’s tones. “The thing’s settled. 
Who but the Phantom would pass up 
some fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
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genuine stuff after taking the trouble 
to steal an imitation gem?” 

His eyes moved triumphantly about 
the little room. Then, as they fell on 
the housekeeper’s livid features, some 
of the assurance faded out of his face, 
and he exercised his wits in vain to in- 
terpret the stealthy gaze with which she 
was fixing Patrolman Pinto. 

Did it mean fear, suspicion, horror, 
hate, or all four? 


CHAPTER III. 
BLUE OR GRAY? 


FACE haunted the Gray Phantom 

—a woman’s face. It was before 
his eyes as he sat at the piano in his 
den at Azurecrest, coaxing dreamy 
melodies from the keys. For weeks 
and months it had been with him, pur- 
suing him with the persistence of a 
delicate fragrance, filling his days and 
nights with a vague and yet tantaliz- 
ing unrest. Only twice had he seen 
the face, and the vision that floated past 
his eyes was as dim as a faded pic- 
ture. He could not remember even 
the color of her hair, or whether her 
eyes were blue or gray. Yet the face 
was there, softly radiant among the 
evening mists that were creeping into 
the room, a shadowy image embodying 
the bloom and freshness of youth. 

He sighed musingly. Months had 
passed since Helen Hardwick stood in 
the room where he was now sitting. 
For a brief, unforgetable moment their 
lips had met. The kiss was the price 
he had whimsically demanded as his 
reward for restoring to her father, cura- 
tor of the Cosmopolitan Museum, the 
famous Assyrian collection which had 
been stolen by a gang of marauders. 
'Blushingly and with shy laughter in her 
eyes she had raised her lips to his, 
and then. she had walked out—out of 
- the room and out of his life, or so he 
had thought at the time. He remem- 
bered how, with the blood pounding 





against his temples, he had exerted all 
his power of will to restrain himself 
from calling her back. 

There were times when he regretted 
having let her go like that, without 
exacting a promise that she would see 
him again, but in his soberer moments 
he realized the inevitableness of the 
outcome. The Gray Phantom, the 
world-renowned outlaw whose exploits 
had asonished the world, and whose 
very name was synonymous with stu- 
pendous criminal adventures, could 
not hope to make himself worthy 
of a girl like Helen Hardwick. Far 
better that he should be tortured by un- 
assuaged yearnings than that he should 
drag her down to his level. He had 
her to thank for the only pure and 
ennobling emotion he had ever experi- 
enced, and the memory of her would 
brighten all the dreary years that lay 
ahead. He would try to be content with 
that. 

His deep gray eyes, which on provo- 
cation could sting and stab like rapiers, 
were soft and luminous as he got up 
from the piano and began to pace the 
luxuriously carpeted floor. His figure, 
tall, erect and commanding, was 
wrapped in a dressing gown of shim- 
mering silk. His glistening black beard 
merged with a touch of gray at the 
temples, but his step had all the springy 
elasticity of youth. As he moved back 
and forth in the thickening shadows, 
glancing moodily at superb tapestries, 
costly antiques, and art objects that 
might have aroused the envy of an Ori- 
ental potentate, there was about him 
a hint of the mysteriousness and elu- 
siveness that had earned him his nick- 
name. 

At his touch on an invisible spring, 
a narrow portion of, the wall swung 
open, forming an aperture. The Phan- 
tom passed through the opening, 
walked down a long hall, opened a door 
at the farther end, and stepped out 
into an Italian garden, dotted with urns, 














marble founatins and poplars trans- 


planted from Italy. The planning of . 


the house and garden, located on a steep 
hill overlooking the Susquehanna River, 
had for a time afforded an outlet for 
his boundless energies. He had 
wearied of the astounding adventures 
that had made him known as one of the 
astutest and most daring rogues of the 
age, and he had thought he would be 
content to while the rest of his life 
away in a secluded nook of the world, 
where, safely hidden and secure from 
intrusion, he could devote himself to 
his books, art treasures, and antiques. 

Before long his new mode of life 
had begun to pall. The fever in his 
veins and the restlessness in his mood 
had been too long indulged to permit 
him to become reconciled to a life of 
ease. The recovery of the Assyrian 
collection, with the incidental rounding 
up of the organization of “The Duke,” 
his old-time rival and enemy, had been 
a pleasing relief from deadly monotony, 
but that achievement had been followed 
by long weeks of boredom, alleviated 
only by the warmth and tenderness with 
which his memories of Helen Hard- 
wick inspired him. 

She seemed little more than a dream 
to him now as he stood among the 
poplars, looking down the steep incline 
to where a small village nestled against 
the foot of the hill. And even the 
dream was fragmentary. Again he 
thought it strange that he could not re- 
call the color of her eyes or hair, and 
that all that remained with him was 
a misty and tantalizing vision of love- 
liness. 

The moon was rising over the valleys 
and hilltops, throwing a white sheen 
over the landscape and causing the 
shrubs, trees, and fountains of Azure- 
crest to stand out in fanciful relief. 
For a time the tall, solitary figure stood 
lost in contemplation of the scene. 

“Tt couldn’t be,” he said, half aloud; 
then, with a faint smile on his lips, he 
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turned and walked back to his den. 
The shaded electrics had been turned 
on during his absence and there was a 
stack of newspapers and magazines on 
the table. Listlessly he ran his eyes 
over the headlines. 

A caption, blacker and larger than 
the others, caught his languid attention. 
He stared at it for moments, while the 
smile slowly faded from his lips, as if 
his brain were unable to absorb its 
meaning. Slowly and in tones a trifle 
dazed he mumbled the words: 


VICTIM ACCUSED THE GRAY 
PHANTOM 


Presently his quickening eye was run- 
ning down the column of type. It was 
a lurid and highly colored account of 
the murder of Sylvanus Gage, a crime 
said by the police to be one of the 
strangest on record. Headquarters de- 
tectives confesed themselves baffled by 
several of the attending circumstances, 
and especially by the fact that the mur- 
derer seemed to have accomplished the 
apparently impossible feat of making 
his escape through a door which had 
been found bolted on the inside when 
the police reached the scene. 

The murder, it was stated, would 
probably have gone down in the annals 
of crime as an unsolved mystery but 
for the fact that the dying man had 
whispered the name of his assailant to 
Patrolman Pinto, who had been sum- 
moned to the scene by the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Mary Trippe, after the latter had 
been disturbed by a mysterious sound. 
The name mentioned by the victim was 
that of Cuthbert Vanardy, known in- 
ternationally as the Gray Phantom and 
regarded by the police as one of the 
most dangerous and accomplished crim- 
inals of modern times. 

However, the account went on, the 
Gray Phantom’s guilt would have been 
clearly established even without his vic- 
tim’s dying statement. It was known 
that for some years a feud had existed 
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between the two men and that the Gray 
Phantom had threatened to take his 
enemy’s life. The total absence of fin- 
ger prints and other tangible clews 
strongly suggested that the deed could 
have been perpetrated only by a crim- 
inal in the Phantom’s class. The per- 
plexing features added further proof of 
the Phantom’s guilt. Who else could 
have made his escape in such an inex- 
plicable manner? Who but the Gray 
Phantom, who was known to be pursu- 
ing a criminal career for pleasure and 
excitement rather than for the profits 
he derived from it, would have left be- 
hind him a small fortune in perfect 
stones, taking nothing but an inferior 
curio? 

These and other details the Phantom 
read with amused interest. He chuckled 
as he reached the concluding paragraph, 
stating that a countrywide search for 
the murderer was in progress and that 
the police confidently expected to make 
an arrest within twenty-four hours. 
With a smile, he glanced at the accom- 
panying likeness of himself, made from 
a photograph taken in the early stages 
of his career. 

“What silly drivel!” he exclaimed, 
tossing the paper aside. Then, one by 
one, he glanced through the other early 
editions of the New York evening news- 
papers. All of them featured the Gage 
murder on the first page, and all the 
accounts agreed in regard to essential 
details. In The Evening Sphere’s story 
of the crime, however, the Phantom 
detected a subtle difference. It pre- 
sented the same array of damning facts, 
pointing straight to the inevitable con- 
clusion of the Phantom’s guilt, yet, 
between the lines, he sensed an elusive 
quality that differentiated it from the 
others. He read it again, more slowly 
this time; and here and there, in an 
oddly twisted sentence or an ambiguous 
phrase, he caught a hint that the writer 
of the Sphere’s article entertained a se- 
cret doubt of the Phantom’s guilt. 





The suggestion was so feeble, how- 
ever, that a casual reader would 
scarcely have noticed it, and whatever 
doubts the writer may have felt were 
smothered under a mass of evidence 
pointing in the opposite direction. He 
threw the paper down with an air of 
disdain. Here, on the desolate hilltop, 
what the world thought of him was of 
no account. Serene in his seclusion, he 
could snap his fingers at its opinions 
and suspicions. He sat down at the 
piano, and a moment later his white 
and finely tapering fingers were flashing 
over the keys. 

Suddenly, in the midst of one of his 
favorite arias, his hands began to falter. 
For a time he sat motionless, with lips 
tightening, gazing narrowly at the point 
where Helen Hardwick had stood at 
the moment when their lips met. His 
face was grim and troubled, as if a 
disturbing thought had just occurred to 
him. He got up and with long strides 
passed to the desk, where he pressed a 
button. 

Presently the hidden panel in the wall 
—one of the numerous contrivances 
with which he guarded himself against 
unwelcome intrusion—slid back, and 
through the aperture waddted an im- 
mensely fat man with a woebegone ex- 
pression and a multiplicty of chins. He 
groaned and puffed as if the task of 
pushing his huge body across the floor 
were the bane of his existence. 

The Phantom could not repress a 
grin. “Wade,” he observed, “you’re 
losing your figure. This easy and care- 
free existence doesn’t seem to agree 
with you.” 

“T know, boss.” Clifford Wade, for- 
merly the Phantom’s chief lieutenant 
and now the major domo of his house- 
hold, looked downward apologetically. 
“T piled on three more pounds last 
month. Wish you’d give me a chance 
to work it off. Just slip me the word, 
and I[’ll round up the old gang and start 
something. What’d you say, boss?” 











The Phantom shook his head. “No, 
Wade. That sort of thing doesn’t in- 
terest me any more. With me it was 
never anything more than a sort of 
emotional eruption, anyhow. The 
glamour soon wore off and—— But 
what I meant to tell you was that I 
am going to New York in the morn- 


ing.” 

Wade sat down, drawing a squeaky 
protest from an _ unoffending chair. 
“To New—New York?” he stam- 
mered. 

“Exactly. I haven’t seen the old 


town since I trapped the Duke and his 
crowd in the cellar of an undertaking 
establishment. Tell Dullah to pack my 
grip. I shall leave early, about the time 
you are getting your beauty sleep.” 

Wade blinked his little eyes. “But 
why, boss?” 

“Here’s the reason.” The Phantom 
handed him one of the papers he had 
been perusing, watching with an 
amused smile the flabbergasted look 
that came into the fat man’s face as he 
read. As he approached the end of 
the article, wheezy gasps and indignant 
mutters punctuated the reading. 

“Rot!” he commented emphatically. 
“If I wasn’t a fat man I’d lick the ed- 
itor of this sheet within an inch of his 
life. Why, you always played the game 
according to the code, boss. You never 
killed a man in all your life.” 

“No, never.” 

“And you were right here at Azure- 
crest at the time the murder was done.” 

“True enough. But I might have 
some difficulty proving it. Your own 
and the servants’ testimony wouldn’t be 
particularly impressive. Besides, there’s 
just enough of truth in the police theory 
to give color to the lies. I had some 
dealings with Sylvanus Gage once upon 
atime. The old skinflint tried to dou- 
ble-cross me, and we fell out. To vent 
his cheap spite, he refused to surren- 
der the Roonihok, knowing that I 
wanted to add it to my collection, and 
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he even had the gall to suggest that I 
buy my own property from him. That 
riled me a bit, I’ll admit. But I never 
threatened to kill him, and I never 
wrote him that letter.” 

“Somebody’s been doing some tall ly- 
ing,” declared Wade irately. “If I 
wasn’t so fat I’d make the fellow that 
wrote this article eat his own words. 
But you should worry, boss. They can’t 
get away with it.” 

“T am not so sure, Wade. Seems to 
me they've made out a fairly complete 


case against the Gray Phantom. The 
motive is substantial enough. There 


are enough mysterious circumstances to 
suggest that only the Phantom could 
have committed the crime. The fact 
that the murderer stole an imitation 
gem and left fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of real diamonds behind him is 
rather impressive. And you mustn’t 
forget that a little evidence against the 
Gray Phantom will go a long way with 
a jury.” 

Wade, a picture of ponderous wrath, 
crumpled the newspaper in his huge fist. 
The fretful look in the small round eyes 
signified that his mind was grappling 
with a problem. 

“The ictter Gage got the day, before 
the murder must have been forged,” he 
ventured at last. 

“Of course; but it may have been 
done skillfully enough to deceive all but 
the keenest eye. Handwriting experts 
have been known to disagree in mat- 


1 ’ 


ters of that kind.’ . 

The fat man reflected heavily. “Why 
didn’t Gage beat it for the tall woods 
when he got the letter?” 

“Because the tall woods are full of 
ambushes. Likely as not the letter 
gave him a jolt at first. Then, upon 
giving it a sober second thought, he 
down. His principal ‘consid- 
eration was that the Gray Phantom had 
never been known to commit a murder, 
and that consequently the letter was 
either a joke-or a bluff.” 


cooled 
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“But he told the cop it was the Gray 
Phantom that stabbed him.” 

“Naturally. A wound in the chest 
isn’t conducive to clear thinking. We 
may assume that the murderer ap- 
proached his victim by stealth and that 
Gage never saw the man who struck 
him down. Under the circumstances 
it was natural enough for him to sup- 
pose that, after all, the Gray Phantom 
had carried out his threat. What else 
was he to think?” 

An ominous rumble 
Wade’s expansive chest. 
framed, boss.” 

The Phantom nodded. “And _ it 
doesn’t require a great deal of brilliance 
to figure out who engineered the fram- 
ing. The Duke has the reputation of 
being a good hater.” 

The fat man seemed startled. 
the Duke’s in stir,” he argued. 
sent him there yourself.” 

“So I did.” A pleased smile lighted 
up the Phantom’s features. “But two 
or three members of his gang were not 
present at the round-up, and I have re- 
ceived tips to the effect that they have 
been organizing a new crowd. I sup- 
pose the Duke has been communicat- 
ing with them through underground 
channels and instructing them in regard 
te this frame-up. The Duke has sworn 
te get me, and undoubtedly this is his 
method of accomplishing his aim. He 
chose the mode of revenge which he 
thought would hurt me most.” 

“Tf I wasn’t a fat man I would-———’ 
began Wade. 

“Save your threats,” broke in the 
Phantom with a laugh. “The Duke is 
a crafty rascal, just as clever as he’s 
vindictive. That kind of a man makes 
a bad enemy. The only way to queer 
his game is to track down the man 
who did the crime. That’s why I am 
going to New York in the morning. 
The police will never find the culprit, 
for they are wasting their time and 
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energies looking for the Gray Phantom. 
Therefore it’s up to me.” 

A scowl deepened in Wade’s rubi- 
cund face. “The world must be com- 
ing to an end when the Gray Phantom 
turns detective. It’s the maddest, 
craziest thing you ever did yet, boss.” 

“Tt will be quite an adventure.” The 
Phantom’s eyes twinkled. 

“It’s too risky, boss. Why, every 
dick and harness bull and amateur 
sleuth on the American continent is on 
the lookout for you.” 

“Very likely.” 

“The police have enough on you to 
send you to the jug for a million 
years, even without the Sylvanus Gage 
job. And you can just bet the Duke’s 
gang will have their eyes peeled, watch- 
ing their chance to lead you into a 
trap.” 

“T suppose so.” 

The fat man sighed. He knew from 
long experience that his chief, once his 
mind was made up, was impervious to 
pleas and arguments. 

“Why don’t you just sit tight?” was 
his final attempt. “I don’t see what 
you’re worrying about. They'll never 
find you here. Nobody knows where 
to look for you. You're safe.” 

“Sure of that?” The Phantom smiled 
queerly. ‘“There’s one person who 
knows where to find me.” 

A look of startled comprehension 
crossed Wade’s face. ‘You mean the 
dimply little flapper who was heart- 
broken because the naughty Duke had 
swiped a lot of old Assyrian junk from 
her father?” 

“IT mean Miss Helen Hardwick,” de- 
clared the Phantom stiffly. “I was for- 
tunate in being able to recover the col- 
lection from the Duke and restore it to 
Mr. Hardwick.” 

“She was a pippin!” rhapsodized 
Wade, unrebuked. “But you let her 
slip away from you, after you’d stirred 
up most of the earth to dry her tears. 
I never got you on that deal, boss. 











Why, if I hadn’t been a fat man——” 
He rolled wistful eyes at the ceiling. 

The Phantom scowled, then laughed. 
“Chuck the sentiment, you old clod- 
hopping hippo. As far as I know, Miss 
Hardwick is the only living person, out- 
side our own circle, who is aware of 
my whereabouts.” 

“Will she give you away?” 

“It depends,” murmured the Phan- 
tom. “If she believes me guilty of 
murder she may consider it her duty to 
inform the police, and she would be 
absolutely right in doing so. But that’s 
neither here nor there. I’m starting for 
New York in a few hours to track down 
the murderer of Sylvanus Gage.” 

Admiration clashed with the anx- 
iety in Wade’s face. “I get you, boss. 
You want to keep the Gray Phantom’s 
record clean. You don’t want any 
bloodstains on his name. You don’t 
want the world to think that you’ve 
committed a murder.” 

An odd smile played about the Phan- 
tom’s lips. “Wrong, Wade. It goes 
against the grain to have a foul mur- 
der linked to one’s name, but it isn’t 





that. I’m not lying awake nights wor- 
rying about the world’s opinion. The 
only thing that troubles me is ” He 


broke off, and his eyes sought the spot 
where Helen Hardwick had stood when 
her fresh young lips sent a_ thrill 
through his being. 

“You needn’t say it, boss.” Wade's 
voice was a trifle thick as he struggled 
out of the chair and gripped the other’s 
hand. “If I wasn’t a fat man I’d tag 
right along, but I guess I’d only be in 
the way. Good luck—and give my re- 
gards to the little wren.” 

With slow, trundling strides he left 
the room. A moment later the panel 
had closed behind him, and the Gray 
Once more, as he 





Phantom was alone. 
paced the floor, his eyes were soft and 
luminous. Suddenly he paused and 
bent a reverential look on the rug at 
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his feet, as if he were standing in a 
hallowed spot. 
“Blue or gray?” he mumbled. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MR. ADAIR, OF BOSTON. 


OLAND ADAIR, Boston, - Massa- 
chusetts.” It was thus the Gray 
Phantom inscribed the register at the 
Hotel Ritzoria, while an affable clerk 
beamed approval on his athletic and 
well-groomed figure. 
“What do you require, Mr. Adair?’ 
“Parlor, bedroom and bath, with 
southern exposure, preferably above the 
sixth floor.” 

The clerk, intuitively sensing that the 
new arrival was one accustomed to hav- 
ing his wishes complied with, glanced 
at his card index. “We have exactly 
what you want, Mr. Adair.” 

“Good! I wish breakfast and the 
morning newspapers sent to my apart- 
ment at once.” 

“Tt shall be done, Mr. Adair.” The 
clerk bowed debonairly, little suspect- 
ing that the new guest, who so unmis- 
takably presented all the earmarks of 
a cultured and leisurely gentleman, was 
at this moment the most “wanted” man 
on the North American continent. The 
guest himself grinned in his short blaek 
beard while an elevator carried him te 
the ninth floor, and an acute observer 
would have gained the impression that 
he was bent upon an adventure hugely 
to his liking. 

He ate his breakfast slowly and with 
keen relish, meanwhile glancing over 
the newspapers, which were still fea- 
turing the East Houston Street murder 


as the chief sensation. Nothing had 
as yet been discovered which threw 


the faintest light on the peculiar manner 
in which the slayer had left the scene 
of his crime, and it was regarded as 
doubtful whether this mysterious phase 
of the case would be cleared up until 
after the Gray Phantom’s arrest. It 
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had been ascertained that the notorious 
criminal was not aboard any of the ves- 
sels that had sailed for foreign ports 
since the murder, so it was thought 
probable that the fugitive was still in 
the country, and it was confidently de- 
clared by police officials that the drag- 
net would gather him in before long. 

The accounts in the various papers 
were substantially similar, but again the 
Phantom detected a faintly dissenting 
note in the Sphere’s article. It was so 
slight as to be scarcely discernible, but 
to the Phantom it signified a lurking 
doubt in the writer’s mind, and a sug- 
gestion that the Sphere’s reporter 
sensed a weak link in the chain of evi- 
dence. 

“T’ll have a talk with the fellow,” he 
decided. “I might ask him to take din- 
ner with me this evening. He may 
prove interesting.” 

He finished his coffee and lighted a 
long, thin cigar, then passed to the win- 
dow and watched the procession below. 
After his long and monotonous seclu- 
sion at Azurecrest the life of the city 
acted as a gentle electric stimulant on 
his nerves. He glowed and tingled 
with sensations that had lain dormant 
during long months of tedium, and the 
strongest and raciest of these was a 
feeling of ever present danger. 

The Gray Phantom did not deceive 
himself. His present adventure was by 
far the most hazardous of his career. 
On the one hand he was threatened by 
the nimble-witted man hunters of the 
police department, and on the other by 
the skulking henchmen of the Duke. 
His only hope of safety lay in his sub- 
tler intelligence, which had seldom 
failed him in moments of danger, and 
the temporary protection afforded by 
his beard. 

Luckily, the only photograph of him 
in existence, the one the newspapers 
had displayed on their front pages the 
morning after the murder, showed him 
smooth-shaven. The beard, giving him 





a maturer and somewhat more profes- 
sional appearance, afforded a thin and 
yet fairly satisfactory disguise, but it 
would be of scant use if by the slight- 
est misstep or careless move he should 
attract suspicion to himself. In such 
an event, certain records filed away in 
the archives of the police would quickly 
establish his identity as the Gray Phan- 
tom, Nevertheless, he was pleased that 
the descriptions carried by the newspa- 
pers had made no mention of a beard. 

There was a measure of safety, too, 
in the sheer audacity with which he was 
proceeding. The man hunters might 
look everywhere else, but they would 
scarcely expect to find their quarry liv- 
ing sumptuously at a first-class hotel. 
His free and easy mode of conduct, un- 
marked by the slightest effort at con- 
cealment, afforded a protection which 
he could not have found in the shab- 
biest hovel and under the most elabo- 
rate disguise. 

Yet, despite all the safeguards his 
crafty brain could invent, the situation 
was perilous enough to give the Gray 
Phantom all the excitement his nature 
craved. His pulses throbbed rhyth- 
mically, and there was a keen sparkle in 
his eyes as he left the hotel and went 
out on the streets. The very air seemed 
charged with a quality that held him 
in a state of piquant suspense. The 
policemen appeared more alert than 
usual, and now and then snatches of 
conversation reached his ears from lit- 
tle groups at street corners and in door- 
ways who were avidly discussing the 
Gage murder and the chances of the 
Gray Phantom being caught. At each 
subway entrance and elevated stairway 
loitered a seemingly slothful and im- 
passive character whom his trained eye 
easily identified as a detective. 

Chuckling softly in his beard, the 
Phantom walked on. No one seemed 
to suspect that the striking and fault- 
lessly garbed figure that sauntered 
down the streets with such a carefree 
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and easy stride, looking for all the 
world like a leisurely gentleman-out for 
his morning constitutional, might be 
the object of one of the most thorough 
and far-reaching man hunts ever un- 
dertaken by the police. Occasionally 
he paused to inspect a window display, 
incidentally listening to a discussion in 
which his name was frequently men- 
tioned. The East Houston Street mur- 
der, which under ordinary circum- 
stances would have attracted but passing 
notice, had become a tremendous sen- 
sation because of the Gray Phantom’s 
supposed connection with it. 

Gradually he veered off the crowded 
thoroughfares and entered into a maze 
ef crooked, narrow, and squalid streets 
where housewives and children with 
dirt-streaked faces viewed his imposing 
figure with frank curiosity. After a 
glance at a corner sign he turned east, 
quickening his pace a little and scan- 
ning the numbers over the doorways 
as he proceeded. One of the buildings, 
a murky brick front with a funeral 
wreath hanging on the door and a to- 
bacconist’s sign lettered the 
ground-floor window, he regarded witl 
more than casual interest. 

“Sylvanus Gage, Dealer in Pipes, To- 
bacco, and Cigars,” he read in passing ; 
then, after a moment’s hesitation, he 
pursued his eastward course, a thought- 
ful pucker between his eyes. He was 
trying to outline a course of procedure, 
a matter to which hitherto he had given 
scant attention, for the Phantom was 
the veriest tyro in the science of crim- 
inal investigation. It occurred to him 
that one of his first steps should be an 
inspection of the scene of the murder. 

A few blocks farther east he turned 
into a 
dered luncheon. He dallied 
dishes, smoked a cigar while he 
his coffee, and it was after three 
when he left the place and headed 
the direction of the tobacco store. This 
time he paused in front of the establish- 


across 


once tamous restaurant and or- 
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ment, looked through the window, and 
finding the interior deserted, resolutely 
rang the bell. Some time passed before 
the side door was opened by a flat- 
chested woman with sharp features and 
unkempt gray hair. 

“What do you wantr” she demanded 
sulkily, regarding the caller with oddiy 
piercing eyes. “Can't you see the 
store’s closed?” 

The Phantom lifted his hat and 
smiled urbanely. “Sorry to intrude,” 
he murmured. “You are Mrs. Trippe, 
I believe?” 

“Well, suppose I am?” 

“The late Mr. Gage’s housekeeper ?” 

“What’s that to your” 

“TI am Mr. Adair, of Boston,” ex- 
plained the Phantom, unruffled by her 
churlish demeanor. He and the woman 
had not met since the time when his 
transactions with Gage necessitated oc- 
casional visits to the cigar store, and 
he felt certain that she did not recog- 
nize him. ‘You may have heard of 
me as an amateur investigator of 
crime,” he went on easily. “I have es- 

modest reputation in that 
line. This morning I happened to read 
an account of Mr. Gage’s tragic death, 
and some of the circumstances im- 
pressed me as interesting. Could I 
trouble you to show me the room in 
which the crime was committed?” 

His hand was in the act of extract- 
ing a bank note from his pocket, but 
he checked it in time, a sixth sense 
warning him that Mrs. Trippe might 
resent an attempt to grease her palm. 

“T don’t see what you want to pes- 

* she muttered sullenly, fix- 
Sus- 


tablished a 


with a look of obvious 


at a have almost wor- 


8) 


ried the life out of me with their fool 
i case 
nothing more to 


and carryings-on. The 


que ns 
settled and there’ 
investigate.” 
“Sure of Mrs. Tripper’ He 
had detected a faint hesitancy in her 


tnat, 
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speech and manner, and he was quick 
to take advantage of it. He sensed, 
too, that her sulkiness and distrust 
masked a tempest within her, a medley 
of vague fears and tremulous suspense. 
The woman mystified him. Incidentally 
he noticed that she had aged a great 
deal since he last saw her, and he 
doubted whether he should have recog- 
nized her if they had met by chance. 
“What about the murderer’s manner of 
escape?” he added. “I understand that 
hasn’t been explained yet.” 

“Well, he escaped, didn’t he? I don’t 
see that it makes any difference how 
he did it. The Gray Phantom always 
did things his own way. “But,” after 
a few moments’ wavering, “you can 
come in and look around.” 

Her abrupt acquiescence surprised 
him, and he guessed it was not wholly 
due to a desire to be obliging. He 
wondered, as he followed her through 
the store, whether her decision to ad- 
mit him was not prompted by a wish 
to see what deductions he would make 
after inspecting the scene of the crime. 
He had already surmised that her mind 
was not wholly made up in regard to 
the murder, and it was possible she 
wished to ascertain his own views in 
the matter. 

She opened the inner door, remark- 
ing that the damage wrought by Officer 
Pinto had been repaired a few hours 
after the murder and that the police de- 
partment’s seal had been removed only 
a short while ago. The Phantom 
passed into the narrow chamber, only 
slightly altered in appearance since the 
time of his last visit. The realization 
that he was viewing the scene of a crime 
supposed to have been perpetrated by 
himself appealed strongly to his dra- 
matic instinct, and the thought that at 
this moment the police were searching 
for him with a fine-toothed comb lent 
a touch of humor to the situation. 

The woman stepped to the small win- 
dow in the rear and raised the shade, 


then stationed herself at the door, peer- 
ing at him out of wary, narrow-lidded 
eyes, as if intent on his slightest move. 
The Phantom glanced at the rickety 
desk at which Gage had sat while hag- 
gling over petty sums and figuring per- 
centages to the fraction of a cent. 

“T see one of the drawers has been 
forced open,” he remarked. 

“Lieutenant Culligore did that,” ex- 
plained the woman. ‘“That was the 
drawer where Mr. Gage kept most of 
his valuables.” 

“Including the Roonihok,” the Phan- 
tom smilifigly put in. 

Mrs. Trippe nodded. “There’s a 
spring somewhere that opens and shuts 
it, but none of us could find it, and 
so Lieutenant Culligore had to break 
the drawer open.” 

“Yet the Roonihok was gone,” ob- 
served the. Phantom, “and the drawer 
was intact when the estimable Lieuten- 
ant Culligore found it. That would 
seem to indicate that the murderer 
knew how to operate the spring.” 

“Well, hasn’t the Phantom proved 
that he knows just about all there is to 
know ?” 

“T am sure the Phantom would feel 
highly complimented if he could hear 
you say that.” He smiled discreetly, 
realizing that here was another item 
of proof, for he was willing to wager 
that, though he had never seen Gage 
work the spring, he could have opened 
the drawer without laying violent hands 
upon it. He turned to the window, 
carefully examined the catch, then 
raised the lower half and endeavored to 
thrust his shoulders through the open- 
ing. The attempt satisfied him that 
even a smaller man than himself would 
have found it impossible to squeeze 
through. 

That left only the door as a means 
of egress and ingress, and the door 
had been bolted on the inside when 
Officer Pinto arrived, which circum- 
stance seemed to render it flatly im- 
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possible for the murderer to have es- 
caped that way. He tried the lock 
and examined the stout bolt, then 
stepped through to the other side, clos- 
ing the door behind him. A wrinkle 
of perplexity appeared above his eyes. 
Even the Phantom’s nimble wits could 
not devise a way of passing through 
the door and leaving it bolted on the 
inside. The feat did not seem feasible, 
and yet the murderer must have accom- 
plished it. His face wore a frown as 
he reéntered the little chamber. 

“Can’t figger it out, eh?” The house- 
keeper seemed to have read his mind. 
“Well, you needn’t try. The police did, 
and they had to give it up as a bad 
job. The Phantom has a cute little way 
with him, doing things so they can’t be 
explained.” 

“And yet,” facing her squarely, “you 
don’t think the Phantom committed the 
murder ?” 

A scarcely perceptible shiver ran 
through her shrunken figure. ‘What 
else can I think?” she parried. 

He shrugged his shoulders. The im- 
pression haunted him that she was not 
so sure of the Phantom’s, guilt as she 
appeared. He ran his eyes over the 
floor, the walls, and the murky ceiling. 

“And you needn’t try to find any hid- 
den openings, either,” she told him, 
again reading his unspoken thoughts. 
“A bunch of headquarters detectives 
spent half a day tapping the walls and 
the ceiling and ripping up boards in the 
floor. The Phantom “ 

The jangle of the bell at the outer 
door interrupted her, and she looked 
scowlingly toward the front of the store. 
“I guess that’s Officer Pinto,” she mut- 
tered. “He’s on night duty, but he’s 
been prowling around here most of the 
time since the murder, asking silly ques- 
tions when he ought to be in bed.” 

A hard, wary glitter appeared in the 
Phantom’s eyes as she left the room. 
In an instant he had scented danger. 


CHAPTER V. 
DANGER. 


OOLLY, though every nerve and 
muscle in his body were on 
the alert, the Phantom took a ruby- 
studded gold case from his pocket and 
lighted a cigarette. He stood face to 
face with a peril of a tangible and 
definite kind. The protecting beard 
was dependable only so long as he did 
not attract the attention of the police 
and invite a closer scrutiny. It would 
not for long deceive an officer whose 
training had made him habitually sus- 
picious of appearances and who had 
been drilled in the art of seeing through 
disguises. 

Voices came from the outer room, 
Mrs. Trippe’s surly tones clashing with 
the gruff accents of Officer Pinto. The 
Phantom felt a pleasant tingle of sus- 
pense. It was the kind of situation he 
would have thoroughly enjoyed but for 
the fact that in this instance he could 
not jeopardize his liberty without also 
endangering his purpose. 

Footsteps approached, and presently 
a stocky figure, with the housekeeper 
hovering behind, stood framed in the 
doorway. The Phantom, smiling se- 
renely, felt instant relief the moment he 
glanced at the heavy and somewhat 
reddish features, with the unimpressive 
jaw and the stolid look in the eyes. 
Pinto might be a faithful plodder and 
a dangerous adversary in a physical 
encounter, but it was plain that he pos- 
sessed only ordinary intelligence. 

“Well, who’re you?” bluntly 
manded the officer. 

It was the housekeeper who an- 
swered. ‘He says he is Mr. What 
did you say your name was?” 

“Mr. Adair, of Boston,” replied the 
Phantom with an air of superb tran- 
quility, adding the explanation he had 
already invented for Mrs. Trippe’s 
benefit. “Hope I’m not intruding,” he 
concluded. 


de- 
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Pinto stepped inside, his eyes fixed 
on the Phantom’s face in a hard stare. 
Then, by slow degrees, the churlish 
expression left his features and a 
slightly contemptuous grin took its 
place. 

“You’re welcome,” he declared. “Go 
as far as you like. I s’pose you're try- 
ing to dope out how the Phantom got 
out of the room. Well, believe me, 
you'll have to do some tall thinking.” 

The Phantom chuckled affably. Evi- 
dently Pinto had classified him as one 
of the harmless cranks who flock in the 
wake of the police whenever a mysteri- 
ous crime has taken place. 

“T was just discussing the problem 
with Mrs. Trippe,” he announced eas- 
ily. “It’s a fascinating riddle. I in- 
fer it has gripped you, too, since you 
come here in civilian clothes while not 
on duty.” 

“Well, I’ve been kidding myself 
along, thinking maybe I would find the 
solution.” Pinto’s face bore a sheepish 
look. “There’s got to be a solution 
somewhere, you know, and 

“And it would be a feather in your 
cap if you were the one who found it 
first,” put in the Phantom genially. 
“Perhaps it would mean promotion, too 
—who knows? But has it occurred to 
you that the murderer’s exit is no more 
mysterious than his entrance? If he 
accomplished a miracle getting out, he 
also accomplished a miracle getting in.” 

“The Phantom’s strong for the mira- 
cle stuff, all right. But it’s possible 
Gage himself let the murderer in. 
Maybe he expected somebody to call. 
Anyhow, we know the villain got in 
somehow. What I’d like to know is 
how he got out.” 

The Phantom’s eyes had been on the 
floor, near the point where, according 
to the newspaper articles he had read, 
Gage’s body must have been found. 
Of a sudden he looked up, and the gaze 
he surprised in Pinto’s slyly peering 
eyes sent a tingle of apprehension 


through his body. He wondered 
whether the patrolman was as obtuse 
as he seemed. 

“T understand,” he said without a 
tremor in his voice, “that you found 
the room dark upon breaking in, 
Couldn’t the ‘murderer have slipped out 
while you were looking for the light 
switch ?” 

“Huh!” The contemptuous snort 
came from Mrs. Trippe, who, with 
arms crossed over her chest, stood in 
the rear of the room. “How did he 
do it, I’d like to know, with me stand- 
ing right outside the door and a crowd 
of rubbernecks at the main entrance ?” 

The Phantom seemed to ponder. The 
theory he had just suggested did not 
seem at all plausible, and his only pur- 
pose in mentioning it had been to turn 
Pinto’s thoughts in a new direction. 

“T’d swear the rascal wasn’t in the 
room when I broke in,” declared the 
patrolman with emphasis. 

“And he couldn’t have got out be- 
fore,” remarked the Phantom, with a 
grin. At the same moment he felt Mrs. 
Trippe’s eyes on his face. She was 
gazing at him rigidly and with pene- 
trating intentness, as if his last remark 
had made a profound impression upon 
her. He sensed a new and baffling qual- 
ity in the situation, something that just 
eluded his mental grasp, and he began 
to wonder whether the housekeeper did 
not know or suspect something which 
she had not yet told. 

“The Phantom’s a devil,” observed 
Pinto, again slanting a queer glance at 
the other man. “Nobody of flesh and 
bone could pull off a stunt like this. 
Maybe some day he'll tell us how he 
did it. He'll be roped in before long. 
Say,” with a forced laugh, “wouldn't 
it be funny if he should get caught 
right here, in this room? They say a 
murderer always comes back to the 
scene of his crime.” 

All the Phantom’s self-control was 
required to repress a start. Pinto’s re- 











mark, though uttered in bantering 
tones, was entirely too pointed to have 
been casual, and the gleam in his eyes 
testified that his suspicions were 
aroused. 

“I think the Phantom’s talents have 
been grossly overestimated. When he 
is caught we shall probably find that he 
is quite an ordinary mortal. Don’t you 
think so, Mrs. Trippe?” 

The woman started, then mumbled 
something unintelligible under her 
breath. 

“Well, maybe,” said Pinto. “I’ve got 
a feeling in my elbow that says he’ll be 
caught before night, and then we'll see. 
He may be an ordinary mortal, but I'll 
be mighty interested to know how he 
got out of this room. Got any ideas 
on the subject, Mr. Adair?” 

The Phantom’s frown masked the 
swift working of his mind. “Yes, but 
you will laugh when | tell you what they 
are. My frank opinion is that the 
Phantom had nothing whatever to do 
with this murder.” 

Mrs. Trippe gasped. The trembling 
of her body told that she was in a state 
of agonizing suspense, and she stared 
at the Phantom as if expecting an 
astounding revelation to fall from his 
lips. 

Patrolman Pinto, too, seemed taken 
aback. A little of the color fled from 
his face, and for an instant his eyes 
held an uneasy gleam. In a moment, 
however, he had steadied himself, and 
a raucous chuckle voiced his opinion 
Phantom’s last statement. 

“Say, you amateur dicks make me 
laugh. The Phantom had nothing to 
do with it, eh? Well, if he didn’t com- 
mit this murder, maybe you'll tell us 
who did.” 

Phantom, alert, 
strolled across the floor and back again. 


of the 


rhe quiveringly 
'here was a bland smile on his lips and 

amused twinkle in his eyes con- 
cealed the tension under which his mind 
was laboring. 
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“That’s asking a lot of an amateur 
detective, isn’t it?” he suavely inquired. 
“Maybe it will help you, however, to 
know how the situation looks to a lay- 
man. You say you are willing to swear 
that the murderer was not in the room 
when you broke in. It is almost equally 
certain, viewing the matter in the natu- 
ral order of things, that he could not 
have left the room between the com- 
mission of the crime and your forcible 
entrance. Therefore is 

He broke off, feeling a violent rush 
of blood to the head. He had been 
talking against time, hoping to find a 
way of diverting Pinto’s suspicions 
from himself. Suddenly it struck him 
that his rambling discourse had led him 
straight to the solution of the mystery. 
The revelation flashed through his mind 
like a swift, blinding glare. To hide 
his agitation he lifted a _ cigarette. 
Through the spinning rings of smoke 
he saw the housekeeper’s ashen face, 
mouth gaping and eyes staring with 
fierce intensity. 

“Well?” prompted Pinto. 
was a trifle shaky. 

The Phantom was himself again. 
“Well, as I was about to say, if the 
murderer was not in the room when 
you broke in, then the circumstances 
point straight to you, Mr. Pinto, as the 
murderer of Sylvanus Gage.” 





His voice 


For a time the room was utterly still. 
The policeman seemed torn between 
astonishment and a nervous fear. The 
housekeeper held her breath, her fea- 
tures twisted into a smile that rendered 
her expression ghastly. 

“T knew it!’ she cried. 
all the time!” 

“You must be crazy,” 
Pinto, at last finding his voice. 

“Not at all. But for the fact that 
you are an officer in good standing, 
you would have been suspected imme- 
In the light of all the circum- 
that the 


“T knew it 


muttered 


diately. 


stances, it stands to reason 
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man who broke through the door was 
the man who murdered Gage. No one 
else could have done it. Mrs. Trippe, 
do you remember how long Pinto was 
alone in the room after forcing his 
way in?” 

The housekeeper, breathing rapidly, 
seemed to search her memory. “It took 
him several moments to find the elec- 
tric-light switch,” she mumbled _halt- 
ingly. “After that—well, he was in 
there for some time before he came out. 
Maybe two minutes, maybe five—I can’t 
be sure.” 

“At any rate, long enough to drive 
a knife into Gage’s chest.” There was 
an exultant throb in the Phantom’s 
tones, the eagerness of the hunter who 
is tracking down his quarry. “Gage, 
we may assume, was awakened by the 
noise when the door crashed in, and 
sprang from his bed. You probably 
grappled in the dark. Then a 

Pinto interrupted with a harsh, strid- 
ent laugh. “Some cock-and-bull story 
you’re handing us! If I killed Gage, 
then Mrs. Trippe here must have been 
in on the job. It was she who called 
me and told me to force the door.” 

The Phantom waved his hand airily. 
“Because she had heard a mysterious 
noise. That noise may have been pre- 
arranged to give you a chance to knife 
Gage. I don’t pretend to understand 
all the minor details yet, but the essen- 
tials are clear as day. You must have 
committed the murder for the simple 
reason that nobody else could have done 
it.” 

“Yeh?” 
in Pinto’s face. 
then, why Gage thought the 
was the one who knifed him.” 

“Because of the forged letter he had 


There was a vicious sneer 
“Maybe you'll tell me, 
Phantom 


received the day _ before. 3esides, 
Pinto, we don’t that 
thought anything of the kind. We have 
nothing but your word for it. You 


witness to the declara- 


know Gage 


were the only 


tion you say Gage made. A man who 
will commit a cowardly murder is also 
capable of telling a lie.” 

Great bluish veins stood out on 
Pinto’s forehead. “You're doing fine 
for an amateur dick,” he jeered. “All 
you've got to do now is to figger out a 
motive, and the case will be complete.” 

“Motive? Ah, yes! The Duke has 
a habit of recruiting his men in queer 
places. Once he had an assistant dis- 
trict attorney on his staff; at another 
time an associate professor of philos- 
ophy with a penchant for forbidden 
things. Why shouldn’t he have a hard- 
working patrolman?” 

Pinto’s figure squirmed beneath his 
gaze. The housekeeper gave a low, 
prolonged laugh. 

“Such a man would prove useful to 
the Duke, especially if he wanted to 
frame an enemy,” pursued the Phan- 
tom. “Nobody suspects a policeman. 
A man in uniform is beyond reproach. 
Even if the circumstances of a crime 
point straight to him as the perpetrator, 
it is always easier to suspect somebody 
else, particularly some one who has a 
criminal record. I guess you banked 
on that, Pinto.” 

His tones bespoke a free and easy 
confidence, but he felt none of it. He 
believed that the murderer of Sylvanus 
Gage stood before him, but his only 
reason for thinking so was that, so far 
as appearances went, no one else could 
have committed the crime. He was 
poignantly aware that his theory would 
be laughed at and derided, and that he 
himself would be subjected to the hol- 
which must in- 
Once 


iis chances 


low farce of a 
evitably result in his conviction. 
lutches of the police, 


trial 


in the « 
of clearing himself would be extreme! 
was as critical 
faced, for 

than half sus- 


The situation 
had ever 
Pinto more 


slender. 
a one as he 
knew that 
pected his identity. 

“Well, Pinto, what about it?” His 











tones were clear and faintly taunting, 
giving no hint of the swift play of his 
wits. “Did you take the precaution of 
arranging an alibi?” 

“No, I didn’t.” The policeman spoke 
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us how long the Gray Phantom has 
been wearing a beard.” 

Momentarily startled by the verbal 
thrust, the Phantom was unprepared 
for the physical attack that instantly 








followed. He felt the sudden impact 
of the policeman’s ponderous body, pre- 
cipitating him against the farther wall 
of the chamber. In a moment, with un- 
expected agility, the officer had seized 
Mrs. Trippe by the arm and hurried 
her from the room. 

Then a door slammed and a key 
turned gratingly in the lock. The Gray 
Phantom was alone, a prisoner. 


defiantly. For an instant he fumbled 
about his pockets, as if searching for 
something. Evidently the object he 
vanted was not to be found about his 
civilian garb. “I didn’t have to fix up 
an alibi. Say, Mr. Adair——” 

He paused for a moment and came 
a step closer to the Phantom. 

“Say,” he went on, “while you’re 
telling us so much, maybe you'll tell 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, June 8th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is 
published every week, you will not have to wait long for 
the next installment of this gripping serial. 


PUBLIC SIGN PREVENTS JAPANESE SUICIDES 


ITHIN a period of six months recently one hundred and sixty persons were 

saved from suicide in Japan by a prominent sign at a railroad crossing 

near Kobe. In both Japanese and Chinese characters the warning sign says to 

would-be suicides: “Stop a moment! If you feel that there are reasons why 

you must take your life, please go to see Mrs. Jo at the Woman’s Welfare 
Association, just below the Kamitsutsui terminus of the Kobe car line.” 

The reason for the odd notice is that it is the custom in Japan for people 
who end their own lives to choose some public place to do so, and during the 
past few years the railroad crossing near Kobe has been one of the most pop- 
ular spots in that part of the country for committing suicide. 

Formerly the eleventh story of the twelve-story tower in Asakusa Park, Tokio, 
was a favorite jumping-off place for the despondent in that city. The authorities 
finally put an end to the long list of sucides there by inclosing the balcony and 
windows of the eleventh story with wire netting. One peculiar thing in connec- 
tion with this tower is that only the eleventh floor was ever used by those weary 
of life to release them from earthly existence. 

Screening the balcony of the Kiyomizu temple in Kyoto was also necessary 
because of the large number of suicides occurring there. Then the beautiful 
waterfall at Nikko became so much used by those seeking a rendezvous with 
death that a police guard was stationed there to prevent people from throwing 
themselves over the falls. 

The sign at the railroad crossing has cut down the number of suicides there 
to less than twenty per cent of the former record. It has also given many of 
the persons who see it and act on its advice to discuss their problems with the 
= worker, a renewed faith in their ability to face life with fortitude. 
7B ps 


paces. 


% William H.Kofoed 


HE case, on the whole, was ex- 
traordinary. The charge 
sounded common enough, 
breaking and entering, with a 
string of intents attached to it; but the 
personality of the accused and the 
method he chose for defending himself 
brought the spectators up in their chairs 
with tense-muscled interest. 
This matted vagrant scorned the aid 
of charitable attorneys offered by the 
court. ‘‘We are men together,” he said, 


astonishing every one with his cultured 
address, “and justice is a simple thing. 
Let’s not lose it in a maze of technical- 
ities.’ 

He went on the stand and pleaded 
“not guilty,” explaining that, although 


’ 


he actually had entered the house as 
charged, he had not done so with any 
of the intents ascribed to him, but 
merely to feel again the clean, white 
sheets of a real bed. The assistant dis- 
trict attorney, a man with accusing eyes, 
meddlesome nose, and no lips to speak 
of, flouted this reason and suavely as- 
sured the jury that the prisoner had 
convicted himself. 

A blunt automatic revolver, fully 
loaded, had been found on the vagrant 
at the time of his arrest. It figured 
conspiculously throughout the trial. 
The fellow insisted he took it from a 
brother wanderer who had threatened 
him with it; insisted, further, that he 
had no intention of using it, and that, 
after all, it was merely an unfortunate 
circumstance which brought him, the 
gun, and the law into juxtaposition at 
the same time. The assistant district 
attorney observed dryly that it was. 

In summing up for the common- 


wealth the prosecutor laid stress upon 
the weapon, frequently holding it up to 
the jurymen’s gaze, with the obvious 
purpose of creating an unfavorable 
mental reaction toward the tattered— 
though unquestionably intellectual—va- 
grant. 

The case went to the jury. They 
withdrew to discuss it, and the court- 
room grew confused, with people mov- 
ing here and there, the audience buzz- 
ing, chairs scraping. 

Judge Druitt—referred to in the 
newspapers of three States as “the iron 
judge’”—arose from the bench like a 
monarch in his official robes and walked 
into his private anteroom to ease his 
cramped muscles. Outside the buzzing 
redoubled itself. 

An unusual amount of interest was 
manifested in the prisoner’s fate, for it 
was thoroughly understood that, if the 
jury returned an adverse verdict, the 
iron judge would show no mercy, and 
the penalty in this instance would be 
a severe one. Extenuating circum- 
stances were unknown in Druitt’s in- 
terpretation of law. A man was either 
innocent of a charge and deserved his 
freedom, or he was guilty and deserved 
the limit. The judge never meted out 
light sentences. 

So when an hour later the twelve 
men filed again into their box and the 
tobacco-chewing tipstaffs had 
the dignity of the court by ejecting 
mothers with whimpering babies, a hush 
fell upon the assembly, and sympathetic 
faces paled. 

Judge Druitt, quite imperturbable, 
leaned forward to catch the foreman’s 
low-toned words. 


upheld 
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Hearing them, he drew back, amazed 
and indignant, for, although the jury 
had found the accused guilty, they had 
recommended clemency—clemency at 
the hands of the iron judge! 

Druitt looked at the prisoner, then 
at the jury. “You gentlemen,” he said 
in a brittle voice, “are doubtless ac- 
quainted with my judicial views. You 
must realize, therefore, how impossible 
it is for me to accept your recommen- 
dation. You have found this man 
guilty. One thing remains in my hands, 
and that is to sentence him according to 
the law as I interpret it.” He motioned 
the prisoner to the bar. 

The mild-eyed vagrant appeared to 
have shrunk within his tattered gar- 
ments. His shoulders drooped hope- 
lessly. His expression was of one 
whose trust in humanity had been be- 
trayed. Yet he realized that here at 


the bar he might have his final say. He 
looked up at the judge and remarked 
quite simply, “I wonder—I wonder if 
honor’s 


your imagination is elastic 
enough to—to change places with me!” 

The judge frowned. “That might be 
construed as an insult,” he said in an 
aside, and then, addressing himself di- 
rectly to the prisoner: “Until now I 
have refrained from commenting upon 
your ridiculous defense. Your trial is 
over. You have been condemned. Yet 
your audacity persists. My man, if 1 
were you—as you suggested—I should 
hide my face from my fellows, not hold 
it up in renewed defiance of authority.” 

The tattered one withheld his reply, 
apparently lost in the labyrinths of 
thought. The silence grew painful. At 
length he sighed and looked at the 
black-robed figure above and sighed 
again, 

“You are here to judge me,” he said. 
“Certainly a colossal conceit on the part 
of any human being. However iS 
And before Druitt could frame a with- 
ering retort the unusual individual had 
Careened to another subject: “I have 
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been in prisons before—for brief pe- 
riods. I know the life. I’ve seen men 
handled with less consideration than 
animals, and for protesting I’ve earned 
the torture of the straitjacket and the 
dark cell. Your honor, it’s a great er- 
ror; to one who loves liberty and hu- 
manity, an intolerable error!” 

Plainly the audience expected noth- 
ing less than a thundering command for 
silence from the judge; but Druitt sat 
quietly regarding the convicted vagrant, 
apparently waiting for him to continue. 
As a matter of fact, the prisoner’s de- 
nunciation of the penal system had re- 
minded Judge Druitt of an engagement 
he had made for that evening—an en- 
gagement he would have preferred 
evading, for it was to listen to a lec- 
ture on this very subject. “Our Mis- 
taken Attitude Toward the Offender,” 
he believed it was called. He didn’t 
enjoy that sort of thing, for he had 
very decided views on the subject; but 
the speaker was an old college chum 
who had personally requested the 
judge’s presence, and there was no es- 
caping it. 

The prisoner was talking again, and 
some of the words beat their way into 
Druitt’s consciousness. 

“Undoubtedly you are contemplating 
a very long sentence for me, your 
honor. I have heard of you as the iron 
judge, and I know that under ordinary 
circumstances my words would have no 
effect upon you; but these are not or- 
dinary circumstances, and I rather 
think they will have an effect—later, 
perhaps. Do not misunderstand me. I 
am not asking leniency. I couldn’t ask 
that of a man who, in the light of his 
own frailties, is still intolerant toward 
less fortunate men. What I should like 
to do is to take you down into the 
depths with me—for your soul’s sake! 
I should like to’see you in prison garb, 
cut off from life, caged! Imagination 
can’t grasp the horror of that! You 
might ‘find yourself’? down there; and 
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if you did, you—and not I—would hide 
your face in shame of the opinions you 
hold to-day. Yes, I should like to take 
you; but I’m not going myself “ 

He wheeled toward a large, flat ta- 
ble-desk over which the assistant dis- 
trict attorney was humped, his meddle- 
some nose buried in a sheaf of papers, 
and before a restraining hand could be 
laid upon him had seized the loaded 
automatic and dug it into the tattered 
garments of his breast. Two staccato 
reports whipped through the courtroom. 
The revolver clattered to the floor. Sev- 
eral women screamed. 

Quite colorless, but with a smile at 
the corners of his lips, the vagrant felt 
his way backward to a chair, sank into 
it, and sat with his eyes on the judge 
and jury. 

“My curses on you, gentlemen,” he 
whispered. 


The tipstaffs carried the body away, 
and the room emptied but for the offi- 
cers of the court and several newspa- 
per men. The judge, in his fur-lined 
coat, was anxious to be off, but tarried 
to deliver a few comments to the re- 
porters. 

Scornfully he said: “That fellow 
was a coward.” He turned to the as- 
sistant district attorney. “Give me the 
gun,” he requested. “I'll exhibit it to- 
night as a symbol of human cow- 
ardice.” 

The other complied readily. He ap- 
peared relieved to be rid of it for a 
time. 

Judge Druitt left shortly after. He 
stepped into cne of the elevators that 
served the left wing of the great city- 
administration building and descended 
to the swarming street, where his 
limousine waited by the curb. 

Once home, he spent an hour in his 
library reading. But somehow his fa- 
vorite author seemed to have lost charm 
to-day, and after a bit he cast the vol- 
ume on the table at his elbow and sat 
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musing, with his finger tips together 
and head bowed—a characteristic atti- 
tude. 

His musings led, of course, to the 
revolver in his overcoat pocket. A poor 
place to leave it, he concluded, and, ris- 
ing, went into the hall and brought it 
back with him. 

Intently he scrutinized it as it lay in 
the palm of his hand. There were still 
four bullets in its chambers. He would 
leave them there, just as they were, un- 
til after the inquest, then expel them 
and retain the weapon as the relic of a 
dramatically gruesome incident. Open- 
ing a drawer in the library table, he 
slipped the blue-barreled thing in it and 
went off to his room to dress for dinner. 

The iron judge said nothing to his 
wife or daughters of the tragedy at 
court, and so the meal proceeded 
smoothly and with the dignity befitting 
their position in the community. Dru- 
itt’s household was a well-regulated one, 
where order reigned supreme; but it 
lacked humanity. Perhaps that is why 
the girls were so seldom home. 

It was close upon eight o’clock when 
Druitt permitted the butler to help him 
on with his overcoat and call the limou- 
sine. He went directly to Lyceum 
Hall, where his friend Hazard’s lec- 
ture was to be delivered, but it was not 
until he had taken his seat that it oc- 
curred to him he had forgotten the re- 
volver—the symbol of cowardice with 
which he had intended refuting some of 
Hazard’s arguments, in private, after 
the lecture. It was too late now. The 
speaker was already being introduced. 

Hazard was an ungainly figure on the 
platform: a tower of attenuated bones 
and lean flesh, but with a warm, human 
sparkle in his eyes and a friendly some- 
thing about his lips that drew atten- 
tion to his face as though it were in a 
spotlight and the rest of him in shadow. 
His favorite subject was criminal psy- 
chology, and he had become a recog- 
nized expert along these lines. What he 














urged principally was an understanding 
of the causes of crime rather than its 
uncompromising condemnation. This 
latter attitude, he insisted, would never 
solve anything. 

As Judge Druitt listened to. Hazard’s 
earnest voice his mind reverted to the 
scene at court—and he became exas- 
perated with himself for allowing it to 
intrude upon him. But it was so vivid, 
so unusual! He could not shake it off. 

Hazard was dilating on prison life. 
He took his audience behind the bars 
and locked them in for a while. His 
sentences grew short and tense, and 
with all the actor that was in him he 
made his listeners live over in their 
imaginations the life of the offender. 

“It is only the operation of a natural 
law which prevents much of this pun- 
ishment from becoming unendurable,” 
said Hazard at length. “Just as the 
skin of the outdoor man toughens into 
a leather barrier to the wind and rain, 
so the finer sensibilities of the prisoner 
are calloused, and we destroy the very 
thing we should preserve.” 

How incompatible with the theories 
of the iron judge! Ordinarily Druitt 
would have scorned this sort of talk as 
sentimental drivel, but somehow things 
seemed different now, though he could 
not define the difference, and his mind 
was still harshly skeptical of it all. 

But the longer he listened to these 
arguments the more impatient he be- 
Balked by Hazard’s logic, his 
own mentality lost its balance and 
fought blindly back by repeating, “It is 
not so. It cannot be,” until his nerves 
became so harried that, when Hazard 
turned for a moment to refresh him- 
self with a glass of water, he seized the 
opportunity to slip quietly away. In 
the lobby he mopped his pallid face 
with a silk handkerchief and 
himself for coming. And if 
didn’t like his unconventional depar- 
ture, Hazard could go to the devil. 


came. 


reviled 
Hazard 
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He went out and climbed into his car, 
ordering gruffly to be driven home. 

Thirty minutes later Judge Druitt 
was again seated in his comfortable 
library, but with no thought of reading. 
He was wholly absorbed with his life- 
time attitude toward the offender, an 
attitude which undoubtedly had put him 
where he was, and which he had 
thought incontestable. He brought the 
revolver—now a symbol of reawakened 
feelings—out from its hiding place. [t 
lay on the library table, its barrel oddly 
refracting light from the rose-tinted 
lamp. 

The environment, the very atmos- 
phere, calculated to engender 
thought ; and so the judge sat and pon 
dered, finger tips together, square jaw 
sagging on his chest, and steely eyes 
fascinated by the light playing along 
the gun barrel. 

Perhaps ten minutes later he drew 
his chair closer to the table and, with 
a dissatisfied gesture, threw his arms 
across its polished surface and lay his 
head uopn them. Had he been wrong 
all his life? Had he deliberately in- 
creased the sum total of misery m the 
world, without being any use whatever 
in its alleviation? These were the ques 
tions that harassed him. 

From a shadowy corner a 
donged the hour of eleven. 


Vas 


clock 


Che judge, staring for a time unsee- 
ingly, became suddenly aware of his 
own reflection in the table top. But his 
face had lost its fullness, and—Good 
Lord!—his hair clipped 
Horrified, he looked down upon him- 
self to find that he was not in evening 
dress, but in a convict’s suit. 

He blinked unbelievingly, raised his 
hands to his eyes and rubbed them. 
Fearing for his sanity, he leaped to his 


was close. 


feet, expecting the stripes to vanish and 
the walls of his cozy library to spring 
Nothing of the kind oc 
The walls abot 


into being. 


curred, it him were of 
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stone, the only door a grated one. He 
looked wildly for his chair, for the ma- 
hogany table with the mirrorlike top, 
and the rose-shaded lamp ; but he looked 
in vain. There was only a cot and a 
washstand. 

So he had dreamed he was a judge, 
eh—an iron judge? And now he had 
awakened to the dull misery of con- 
finement. But he couldn’t remember 
why he was confined, nor any of the 
details of his past life. Was he in for 
a year or ten years? He racked his 
memory, to no avail. It was all so un- 
real that, following the old, time-hon- 
ored practice, he pinched himself 
sharply as a guarantee of wakefulness. 
Assured of this point, he flung hims_lf 
on the cot and groaned. 

“Wassamatter in there?” 
voice from the adjoining cell. 
no use wigglin’.” 

Druitt sat up quickly. Here was a 
source of information. “Say,” he whis- 
pered, imitating the other’s harsh voice, 
“how long did I tell you I’m in for?” 

“Y’ ain’t fergot a’ready, have y’?” 
came the reply. 

“Not exactly.” Druitt would not 
confess his ignorance. “It just refuses 
to sink in. Seems there must be some 
mistake.” 

“There ain't no mistake. 
*nough lifer!” 


hissed a 
“Ain't 


Y’re a sure- 
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The blood drained from Druitt’s face. 
The cell was going around crazily. He 
sank to the cot again. 

And so iron Judge Druitt, lying 
asleep in his warm library, went 
through the nightmare of prison life. 
And though his real body was seated 
beside a mahogany table over which a 
tinted lamp cast its rays, his subcon- 
scious re-creation was lockstepping it 
along prison corridors. 

Now and then his body twitched, and 
lines etched themselves in his face. 
Several times he sought to cry out, bu 
no sounds issued from his straining, 
half-open mouth. 

The clock in the corner ticked off its 
seconds, while the judge lay there, cold 
beads of perspiration starting up from 
every pore. The agony he was under- 
going was evidently approaching a 
climax. 

Suddenly, with the darting, writhing 
movement of a striking cobra, his arm 
shot toward the revolver. Nervous fin- 
gers grasped it, turned it about—and 
the dull barrel blazed fire in his face. 

The iron judge awoke to conscious- 
ness just long enough to realize—with 
the smoking weapon in his grip and 
strange noises in his head—exactly 
what he had done. And as darkness 
enveloped him he shiveringly hid his 
face in the palms of his hands. 


POLICE SCHOOL FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
NDER the direction of the Pennsylvania State Police, the first police school 
in the history of Pennsylvania was opened on March first of this year. 
It is situated near Neville, and is headed by Commandant Thomas J. McLaugh- 


lin. 


General police work and the care and training of horses for service in 


the department will be taught those who enter the school. 
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C¥ CC. Andrews 


Author of ‘‘The Red Spot,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


AS the heur of the quiet wedding of Peter Featherstone to 
bridegroom's happiness is marred by his quarrel with Antony Featherstone, a 
Audrey Featherstone, Peter’s sister, whom Antony loves, is 


one of the guests at Feathers Court. 


greatly distressed by the estrangement, the cause of which she does not know. 
party to talk to a strange, 


is increased when Antony leaves the bridal 


draws near, the 
relative and 


Suzette Milroy 


Her resentment 


gypsylike girl. Upon 


Antony’s return Peter upbraids him for his intimacy with the girl, and a violent scene ensues. 
it is interrupted by the appearance of John Featherstone, Peter's father, and Jasper Kendrew, 


a friend. 


when John Featherstone receives a letter which agitates him. 


They effect a temporary reconciliation, and the party 


is about to go to the church 
After a moment he controls his 


perturbation and, with tbe others, attends the wedding. 
The newly married couple take up their residence in a bungalow on the estate, near the Hutch, 


as Peter’s studio is called. 


That night the bridegroom is shot and killed in the studio. 


Known to have called at the bungalow in the evening and to have renewed his quarrel with 
Peter, Antony is suspected of the crime and is advised by Jasper Kendrew to return to Feathers 


Court immediately. 
an actress, and tells her of the tragedy. 
as the murderer of her husband. 


CHAPTER VL. 
UNDER ARREST. 


UZETTE!” Antony gasped. 
Horror and amazement, 
bewilderment and incredulity, 
were all in his face now as 
the blood rushed, scarlet, over it. In 
moments of excitement or emotion his 
fair skin always flushed like that of a 
sensitive woman; only anger turned 
him white. Suzette moved nearer, her 
clenched hands raised, her sunken eyes 
blazing. 
“Was it you? You were in the 
Hutch! I heard you! You did do it!” 
“I in the Hutch? I never 
was, or near it,” cried Antony. He 
caught her hands and held them. 
“Suzette, oh, poor little girl! I don’t 
blame you for anything you may say, 
but listen. If you really suspect me, 
if it’s possible that you do ‘ 
“You did it!” cried Suzette fiercely. 
“You murdered him!” 


swear | 


While he is waiting for the absent suspect Kendrew meets Virginia Goldfire, 
Antony arrives and is denounced by 


Mrs. Featherstone 


I kill Peter? 


“T swear I never did. 


If { had I should go and blow my own 
brains out, now that I look at you! I’d 
almost do it, as it is, to bring him back 


He dropped her hands, with 
a gesture of despair. “She doesn’t be- 
lieve me. Kendrew, in the name of 
Heaven, what has put this monstrous 
thing into her head? Don’t look at me 
like that, man! Do you suspect me, 
too? What does she mean about the 
Hutch? I was not near it last night.” 

“You were not?” asked Kendrew. 

“No, no! She says that she heard 
me there?” 

“That she heard somebody there 
immediately before the shot that did 
the mischief. A voice speaking, quar- 
reling, in Italian, quarreling with 
Peter, and 

“And she says the voice was mine?” 
cried Antony. 

“That she believes it was yours. She 
will not swear to it. She admits that 
in the first moment that she heard it, 


to you!” 
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believing that you had returned to 
town, she did not think of it as cer- 
tainly yours, and ¢ 

“T did return to town. After leav- 
ing here—I suppose you know I came? 
—I went straight back to the village 
and got my car from the inn.” 

“You did not!” cried Suzette. “The 
police know you did not! Ask them. 
You were seen in the park, long after. 
Ask the inspector ; he is here.” 

With a wild gesture of passionate 
repudiation and disbelief she hurried 
down the hall, and was lost in the 
shadows. <A distant door shut upon 
her. 

The inspector had appeared from a 
side passage. Composed and cool, he 
bowed as Antony turned fiercely upon 
him. “Mrs. Featherstone last night 
made a statement to me regarding her 
husband’s death, sir,” he began quietly. 
‘Before speaking of it or putting any 
question as to any light that you may 
be able to throw on the matter, it is 
my duty to warn you 

“Tush! I know all that, man!” 
Antony interrupted hotly. “Used 
against me! You are welcome to use 
anything that I say, or ask any ques- 
tions you like, for I swear I know no 
more of how this awful business came 
about than you do. I never went near 
the Hutch. After leaving here 

‘Where you had a quarrel with Mr. 
Peter Featherstone, I think, sir?” 

“Well, I had. And not for the first 
time in the day, as I dare say you know, 
too. Though, if I’d known what was 
going to happen He broke off, 
turning. ‘Look here, Kendrew, it’s 
difficult to say it now ; but—well, before 
that scene yesterday, I tell you I’d had 
some reason to lose my temper. Peter, 
poor fellow, had ideas of his own, and 
they weren’t always as fair as they 
might have been. I declare it wasn’t 
my fault that things were strained be- 
tween us. He’d written me a letter—a 
letter he’d no business to write, with 
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things in it that he’d no right to say. 
It had riled me pretty badly—so badly 
that I was in two minds about coming 
to the wedding, without having it out 
with him first and F 

“And it was with that idea, I take 
it, that you came here in the morning, 
sir?” the inspector interpolated coolly. 

Antony turned, with a frown and a 
stare. “Here? Who says I was here?” 

“I understand from Mrs. Feather- 
stone that her husband told her he 
saw you, outside in the bushes yonder, 
about an hour before the ceremony, 
sir. And, from what the lodgekeeper 
says, it would make it about that time 
that your car passed.” 

“I dare say it did.” Antony looked 
at Kendrew again. “The fact is, I 
didn’t go straight to the house. As 
I told the poor fellow himself—you 
might have heard me—what I said 
about having suddenly made up my 
mind not to drive to the church was 
bunk. I hesitated, lingered about, try- 
ing to decide whether to keep quiet 
about the matter for the day or not. 
Finally I resolved that I would, and 
I did—or I would have done so, if 
he had not started the quarrel again.” 
He turned to the inspector. “As for 
my being seen lurking about outside the 
bungalow here, I did not so much as 
come within sight of it.” 

“Just so, sir. I understand that one 
of the maids is also under the impres- 
sion that she saw you, and mentioned 
it a few minutes later to a fellow 
servant, but i 

“She must have been dreaming! | 
was not near the place.” 

“Quite so, sir,” agreed the inspector 
again. ‘With regard to last night, now. 
According to Mrs. Featherstone’s 
statement to me, when you left here 
after the quarrel with the deceased—at 
her request, I believe P 

“She turned me out—ordered me to 
go!” said Antony bluntly. 


“So she informed me, sir. Her testi- 
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money is that you left here a little be- 
fore eight. She fixes the time by the 
dinner gong having sounded directly 
afterward, and that she was not able 
to change her dress. From the people 
at the inn it appeared that when you 
called for your car it was about a quar- 
ter before ten—not earlier. So, with 
regard to your having gone straight 
back to the village : 

“T should not have said that; it is 
a mistake. I—I—well, I was fright- 
fully upset. I smoked a cigar, tried 
to shake myself together, wandered 
about a bit——” 

‘Down by the lake, sir? Yes, you 
were seen. One of the maids here— 
I’ve been having a talk with her—was 
taking a stroll with her fiancé, and hap- 
pened to notice you, though you prob- 
ably didn’t see her. That was at just 
half past nine. She heard the Feathers 
Court stable clock strike. Approxi- 
mately, the shot that killed Mr. Peter 
Featherstone was fired somewhere 
about twenty past. By the way, re- 
minding you of my warning just now, 
and that you are not obliged to answer, 
I suppose it was a stone that the girl 
heard you throw into the water?” 

A sharp ejaculation came from Mr. 
Kendrew. Antony started back. 

“Good heavens, man,” he exclaimed, 
“are you trying to fit a rope round my 
neck! You will tell me I am to con- 
sider myself under arrest next!” 

The inspector shut his notebook and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

“You have been virtually under ar- 
rest ever since you entered the house, 
sir,” he said quietly. His tone changed 
to a soothing one. “Come, Mr. 
Featherstone, be reasonable. You 
know me, and that what a man’s got 
to do he must do, and so does Mr. 
Kendrew here. I’ve had many a pleas- 
anter job than this, I assure you, sir. 
No doubt you can explain everything. 
I hope so, I’m sure, but in the mean- 
time——— Your car’s outside, I believe. 


——— 
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We'll use it, by your leave, and I'll go 
with you myself. But I must say a 
word to my man here first.” 

He went out. Mr. Kendrew turned 
hastily. 

“Antony, when I phoned for you, I 
need not say that I had no idea of this 
result, of this—this evidence, to call it 
so. But having heard that poor girl’s 
accusation I thought it was only right, 
only just to yourself, that you should 
be here to face and answer it. If there 
is anything that I can do——” 

“You can say you don’t believe me 
guilty,” said Antony. 

He met the other’s eyes, and, with a 
short laugh, turned his back. Before 
Kendrew could speak, if he would have 
spoken, somebody mounted the bunga- 
low steps and entered—John Feather- 
stone. Every hour of the past night 
had been a year in the brand they had 
set upon him. Lines that had been 
lightly marked on his handsome face 
were plowed deeply; he walked with 
a dragging gait and bent shoulders; his 
figure seemed to have shrunk in sub- 
stance and size; the stately gentleman 
of yesterday was an old, almost de- 
crepit man. 

“You here, Antony! I did not know 
—I did not know! This—this fearful 
thing! How did you hear of it?” His 
faint voice was as tremulous as the 
hand he mechanically extended. 

Antony drew back from it. “You 
had better wait before you do that, Mr. 
Featherstone,” he said grimly. “I am 
under arrest.” 

“Your You accused? By whomr” 
Mr. Featherstone cried again. For a 
moment it seemed that his ordinary 
look, his ordinary carriage, his custom- 
ary imperiousness of tone and man- 
ner were restored. 

The inspector was approaching. He 
turned upon him. ‘Officer, what is the 
meaning of this? You have arrested 
Mr. Featherstone. It is an outrage— 
an outrage! Abominable that the 
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faintest suspicion should attach to him. 
It does not attach to him. Upon what 
grounds are you taking such an ex- 
traordinary course? Upon the wild ac- 
cusation of my daughter-in-law—a 
poor child half crazed with grief? 
There can be nothing more—nothing! 
What do you say, Kendrew? There 
are circumstances that for the present 
leave no alternative? What are they? 
It is no matter what they are! I tell 
you that I am as confident of his inno- 
cence as of my own. Inspector, you 
understand that I shall offerebail to any 
amount, and at once.” 

Antony stopped him. “I shall not 
accept it, Mr. Featherstone,” he said 
quietly. “I am under arrest, suspected 
of the murder of a man for whom, in 
spite of our differences lately, I cared 
as one cares for a brother. When I 
am free again it shall be because I am 
suspected no longer. Accept my thanks, 
and oblige me by saying no more about 
it. If you are readv, inspector * 

The inspector was not quite ready. 
He had a word to speak to his man 
who was on duty at the Hutch, saying 
as much as he went down the steps. 

John Featherstone turned to his 
friend. ‘‘What were the circumstances 
he spoke of?” he demanded, and lis- 
tened with a fixed face to the other’s 
few clear sentences of explanation and 
reply. 

Antony, standing alone for a mo- 
ment, heard a step and found Audrey 
at his side. 

“You are under arrest ?” 
a quick whisper. “Suzette says so, Is 
it true?” 

“Quite true.” 

“They think—the police think—that 
you did it—that you killed Peter?” 
Incredulity and horror fought in her 
voice. 

“Tt seems so.” 

“But why? Why?” She looked at 
him, forgetful of her tear-stained, 
grief-ravaged face, and the bright light 
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from the door that fell upon it. “An- 
tony, why? Why are you suspected? 
You were not in the Hutch? Oh, if 
only you would tell me—if only you 
would explain!” 

He moved a step away. “When I 
asked your leave to explain yesterday 
you refused to hear me,” he said 
quietly. “When I ask you to hear me 
again, Audrey, it shall be when I 
have been proved innocent of Peter’s 
death.” 

The inspector appeared at the bottem 
of the steps; he went down and joined 
him. The two crossed the grass to 
where the motor waited in the path. 
In a moment Peter’s father and Ken 
drew followed; there was some little 
talk between the four before the car 
drove away. Audrey had mechanically 
descended the steps; she stood staring 
dazedly at the spot where it had been. 
There came a soft rustle behind her, the 
sound of light, quick feet, and she was 
clinging to the waist, looking up into 
the lovely face of Virginia Goldfire. 

“Virginia,” she cried. “Antony!” 

“Antony? What—what?” Virginia 
demanded. 

“They have taken him! 
him! They say he did it! 
he murdered Peter!” 

As her voice shrilled into the cry her 
whole body relaxed; she hung in the 
strong clasp of the other’s arms almost, 
if not quite, insensible. Virginia stood 
motionless, her own face as fixed wit! 
horror, as drained of blood, as the face 
that lay on her bosom, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE ACTRESS. 
HE inquest on the body of Peter 
Featherstone was over. And An- 
tony Featherstone was at liberty. 
John Featherstone, with his daughter 
and daughter-in-law, had entered the 
carriage that had brought them from 
Feathers Court and driven away. Mr. 
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Kendrew waited. A good portion of 
the crowd had dispersed in a buzz of 
whispered talk and comment, though a 
knot or two still lingered about the 
doors when Antony came out, and the 
other advanced to him. 

“T have the runabout here,” he began. 
“But if you feel inclined to walk a 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, let us walk! 
I must do something!” said Antony. 

His voice was harsh, his manner 
abrupt, his face clouded and frowning. 
Kendrew, quietly observant, was not 
surprised either at that or at the gloomy 
silence he maintained. When he broke 
it, it was with a laugh, with a fiercely 
impatient gesture. 

“Of all the people who listened in 
that confounded court,” he burst out, 
“how many are there who don’t, 
secretly, credit me with Peter’s death, 
poor fellow? Who don’t believe, in 
their heart of hearts, that if the lake 
had been drained, instead of merely 
dragged, there would have been dis- 
covered the pistol that killed him—the 
pistoi that I’m supposed to have flung 
into it? Who don’t feel assured that 
if Suzette, poor child, had sworn that 
t was my voice she heard in the Hutch 
she would have sworn only the truth? 
I tell you I saw it, Kendrew—felt it! 
And after that accursed verdict, who 
can wonder ?” 

“At any rate, it is a verdict that sets 
you free,” said Mr. Kendrew quietly. 

“Yes, and brands me with murder 
only less clearly than one of guilty 
knowledge would have done!” Antony 
exclaimed. His tone was as passionate 
as the words. 

The other slipped his hand through 
his companion’s arm with a soothing 
gesture. ‘You always were an excit- 
able fellow, Antony, and always will be, 
I suppose—as you were in jumping 
to the conclusion that I believed you 
guilty.” 

“You did not say you thought I 
innocent.” 
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“You gave me no time. From the 
moment I saw how you received the 
news of Peter’s death, I have believed 
you to be as innocent of it as I am. 
Before then I had thought it at least 
conceivably possible that you might be 
guilty.” He checked the other’s indig- 
nant look and movement. “My good 
fellow, do you believe there is a man 
living of whom the same, granted that 
he was carried away by passion, could 
not be said? And only that day you 
had shown me that, under provocation, 
you did not always command your tem- 
per.” 

“That’s true, I know,” Antony as- 
sented. ‘The more fool I!” 

“That I had such a doubt must be 
blamed to it. But I was far from be- 
lieving you guilty. By the way, what 
did you throw into the lake? That girl 
swore both she and her companion 
heard you throw something, and they 
could have had no motive for lying.” 

“I couldn’t say. A stone, I suppose, 
if I threw anything, which it seems that 
I must have done. But I was too upset 
and bothered to remember what I did 
do. I was near the lake; I do recollect 
that.” 

“Ah! It was an unlucky coincidence 
that you should have thrown something, 
and that it should have been heard. 
With regard to the verdict, candidly 
I agree with you in your estimate of 
it. It does point at you. But it also 
sets you free, free to discover the guilty 
man—or woman.” 

The last words came with a curious 
emphasis. Antony, abruptly stopping, 
stared. 

“Or woman?” he echoed. 

“Has not that solution occurred to 
you as possible ?” 

“A woman do 
Antony. 

“It does not require much strength 
to fire a revolver.” 

“No; but the voice Suzette heard was 
a man’s,” 


such a deed?” cried 
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“She believed so. But, given a for- 
eign language, a strange voice—and 
that raised, perhaps hoarse with pas- 
sion—and the mistake might arise, 
might it not?” 

“Perhaps—yes. Kendrew, what are 
you driving at? Those questions just 
now, seeming to hint at a woman—I 
couldn’t make them out. Did they 
come from you?” 

“I suggested them.” 

“You did? Look here, had you sus- 
pected a woman?” 

“Can you think of none?” 

“In such a connection? Good heav- 
ens, no!” 

“No? What of the Italian girl whom 
you and Peter quarreled over?” asked 
Kendrew. 

“You suspect that she could 
had a hand in it—that child?” 

“T suspect nothing; I suggest. 
impossible ?” 

“Absolutely impossible! Utterly!” 

“Is that a statement of fact, or a 
matter of opinion?” 

“It’s both. She was miles away 
when the thing happened; must have 
been.” 

“That may turn out to be a msitake. 
I take it that she knew Peter, and he 
her.” 

“Yes, she knew Peter.” 

“She is certainly Italian.” 

“No, Sicilian.” 

“It is the same thing as regards lan- 
guage. That she was for some reason 
the cause of disagreement between you 
was plain enough. I won’t try to per- 
suade you to tell me the reason. But 
if your knowledge of the girl can sug- 
gest any positive motive , 

“Motive! Why, my dear sir, I’m the 
only person with a motive for putting 
Peter out of the way! I’m Mr. Feather- 
stone’s next heir so far as the land is 
concerned, and I’m not a rich man. 
Motive enough there, you will find it 
considered, for putting a bullet through 
Peter’s head on his wedding day.” 
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“I judge, then, that you have nothing 
to say in reference to this girl?” 

“No. Look here. [I'll tell you this 
—that I don’t believe that she and 
Peter ever exchanged half a dozen sen- 
tences in their lives. As for anything 
morg, the poor little creature came to 
me as a friend—she was once a good 
friend to me—-and I won’t have any- 
thing to do with having her hunted and 
worried. As for what you suggest, | 
don’t want to be rude, but its prepos- 
terous. You could as easily persuade 
me that I did the thing in my sleep as 
that she did it.” 

“Very well; if you choose, we must 
drop the subject. But I will ask you 
one more question, nevertheless. 
Granting that the girl herself is beyond 
suspicion, if she has friends or relatives 
in England 

“She has not. She is utterly alone 
here. Otherwise she would not have 
come to me.” 

“Putting her, then, aside, have you 
any suspicion, no matter how slight, 
that points at any man as _ possibly 
guilty?” 

“T only wish I had.” 

A turn in the road had brought into 
view -a low, verandaed, red-roofed, 
gabled house, surrounded by a brilliant 
flower garden; and at the entrance gate 
a woman waited—Virginia Goldfire. 
With a little, soft cry of pleasure she 
came forward. 

“T saw the carriage go by to Feathers 
Court; and was on the lookout, because 
I guessed you’d be coming along soon. 
It’s a brutal verdict, Mr. Featherstone, 
that’s what it is; and if I could get 
hold of the jury, I’d tell them a thing 
or two. Idiots! Fools!” 

The stamp of her foot was as wrath- 
fully energetic as her words and hei 
voice, and as the expression of her 
lovely, flushed face. She was in a thin 
black dress; a black hat crowned her 
splendid ruddy hair. Virginia Goldfire 
had given Jasper Kendrew barely a 
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glance, and only a nod of greeting ; both 
her white hands were extended to An- 
tony; she clasped and wrung his heart- 
ily. “It’s an abominable verdict,” she 
declared. 

“Yes, it’s pretty rough,” said Antony 
quietly. His blue eyes, looking from an 
older, sterner, more haggard face than 
it had been a week ago, met the amber 
light of hers. “To do the jury justice, 
it’s a verdict that most people approve 
of, I fancy. Thank you for not agree- 
ing with it, Miss Goldfire.” 

“T agree with it!” cried Virginia. 
Her gesture and laugh of utter repudia- 
tion were magnificent in scorn. She 
put her hand on his shoulder and patted 
it. “Look here, don’t you take it to 
heart. I wouldn’t have stopped you 
but for wanting to say that. It’s the 
last thing to do; isn’t it, Mr. Kendrew? 
As for people believing it’s right, if 
they’re imbecile enough, let ’em laugh 
at em! You can’t be expected to find 
eyes for bats or brains for moles. What 
I can’t make out is what wretch it was 
who did do it.” 

“Neither can I. If 
know ad 

“Of course you'll know. It’s bound 
to come out sooner or later. Only wish 
I could help you. If ever you think 
I can, count on me.” 

“T will. And a 
again, Miss Goldfire.” 

“Oh, not Miss Goldfire! I’m Vir- 
ginia to my friends. And it’s when you 
strike a bit of trouble that you want 
one, isn't it? Good-by. Good day, Mr. 
Kendrew.” 

She turned back to the gate, and 
stood watching the two men walk away. 
When they were out of sight she went 
slowly up to the veranda. A _ lady 
seated in a low chair, with a heap of 
white work on her knees, stopped the 
plying of-her needle. A small, slight 
woman, of perhaps fifty-five, subdued 
in voice, meek in expression, gray- 
haired, softly faded—a woman who in 
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her youth had probably, in a blond 
and inexpressive way, been pretty; 
nothing could have been more totally 
unlike her beautiful niece than Mrs, 
Goldfire. - 

“That was Mr. Featherstone, wasn’t 
it, Virginia? And that friend who 
stays at the Court so often—Mr. Ken- 
drew, isn’t that the name? How does 
he seem to take it, poor young man?” 
she asked, with gentle curiosity. 

“It has hurt him pretty badly; I can 
see that. But he wouldn’t complain, 
of course. I should like to choke that 
jury!” 

‘““My dear!” 

“Well, I should, Aunt Lu! Cram 
their blessed verdict down _ their 
throats, and see how they like the taste 
of it. It’s a nice thing for a man like 
Antony Featherstone to have to swal- 
low. It’s next door to saying he’s 
guilty. Oh, it doesn’t bear thinking of! 
I could cry my eyes out. If I wasn’t 
due for that film this afternoon I 
would.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t upset myself like 
that, dear. It isn’t as if the Feather- 
stones were any real concern of 
yours as 

“Yes, they are a concern of mine. 
And I always shall upset myself when 
people I care for get into hot water, 
| hope,” Virginia cried. She looked 
away, beating her foot upon the ve- 
randa floor. ‘I can’t help being upset, 
Aunt Lu,” she said, in a half choked 
and quieter voice. “I don’t forget, you 
see, how kind Audrey Featherstone has 
always been. It isn’t every girl in her 
position, by a long shot, who would 
have treated me as a friend, as she’s 
done ever since we came here—behaved 
as if I was her equal. Particularly 
when her father has rather given us the 
cold shoulder.” 

“She’s been very pleasant, I know, 
dear, and is very nice, and a pretty girl 
enough.” Mrs. Goldfire faintly 
bridled. “But, as for you not being her 
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equal, I’m sure she isn’t a patch on 
you for looks.” 

“Nobody is a patch on me for looks,” 
Virginia interrupted impatiently. Her 
superb and supreme beauty was so en- 
tirely a matter of course to her that 
she neither disparaged it nor was vain 
of it. “That’s not the question, Aunt 
Lu. I’m not a lady—that’s the plain 
truth—and she is. You don’t notice 
the difference, perhaps, but I do. And 
so do other people, you may be sure! 
It’s too late now to make myself one, 
even if I knew how to set about it or 
had the patience—which I don’t and 
haven’t. I should like to choke that 
wretched jury for daring What’s 
that ?” 

Mrs. Goldfire had risen to shake out 
her work, and something had fluttered 
down from among the folds—a card 
that might have been a_ photograph. 
With a scared face, a little ejaculation, 
she bent to recover it, but Virginia was 
quicker. She pounced upon it, picked 
it up, turned it over, and flung it 
down. 

“Aunt Lu, you do make me down- 
right angry!” 

“Oh, Virginia!” 

“Well, you do. Why can’t you be 
sensible—sensible and forget things?” 

“There’s some things one can’t for- 
get, dear.” 

“Oh, you could if you tried. You'd 
be happy enough if only you did that. 
You know there’s nothing I won’t do 
for you. I don’t forget how good you 
were to me when [ was a kiddie, left 
without a sixpence. It’s my business to 
do it.” She paused, frowning. “Look 
here, I’m making lots of money, and 
shall go on making lots. Are you tired 
of this place—tired of living here? If 
you are we'll leave it. We might go 
to America for a while. You know 

“T’ve had that splendid offer . 

“No, no, Viriginia; I couldn’t, dear. 

I couldn’t go away frem England—not 
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now. Because—because, you know, be- 
fore long ” She broke off. 

Her niece let a minute go by before 
she spoke. 

“Aunt Lucy,” she said then, quietly, 
“have you ever thought that when what 
you’re looking forward to does take 
place—if it ever does—I hope it 
won't : 

“No, no, Virginia. Don’t say that.” 

“I hope it won’t, for your sake,” 
Virginia repeated sturdily. ‘But if it 
shquld, have you ever thought that 
you'll find—that you must find—tre- 
mendous differences ?” 

“Differences?” Mrs, 
tered. 

“Differences in all ways—all ways. 
It wouldn’t be natural if it wasn’t so. 
Think, and you'll see that it’s true. 
Differences you can’t begin to think of. 
Oh! when I remember everything, all 
you’ve been through, I feel inclined to 
say you're a fool, and x 

“Differences? - Oh, Virginia, 
don’t understand, dear—you 
understand. There aren't any 
times, for a woman; it’s always the 
same. You can’t help it—and—and— 
and———” She burst into tears, her 
face hidden in trembling hands. 

For a moment Virginia stared at her. 
Then, with the scarlet flush that flamed 
in her cheeks, her amber eyes brimmed 
up and ran over. She caught the small, 
forlorn figure in her strong arms, and 
held it to her breast. ‘You are a fool, 
Aunt Lucy—that’s true! But, oh, you 
poor little thing!—if you try, you can’t 
be a bigger one than I am!” She 
sobbed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
IN ITALIAN. 

NTONY FEATHERSTONE had 
walked with Jasper Kendrew to 
Feathers Court, but had not entered the 
house—had not, it seemed, intended to 
enter it. Waiting outside, he had had 
his car brought, and had driven himself 
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back to London. The elder man, es- 
saying a sentence or two of remon- 
strance, had been met in a fashion that 
had closed his lips. He was fit for no 
company but his own, Antony said 
grimly, and certainly had no taste for 
finding himself under the roof that 
sheltered Peter’s widow. She had not 
and would not swear away his life, but 
she believed him guilty; that was plain 
enough. No, John Featherstone did 
not, it seemed. He would write and 
thank him for having publicly said as 
much, It was at once the most and 
best he could do. So, speaking with a 
sullen resignation of look and manner 
that was utterly unlike the ordinary 
Antony Featherstone, and with a cold 
handshake, he went. Mr. Kendrew 
turned into the house. 

As he entered the inner hall Audrey 
came quickly upon him. In the dead- 
black of her mourning, with heavy eyes, 
all sweet-carnation color gone, the girl 
was robbed of half her beauty. He 
knew at once that she had watched An- 
tony’s departure ; he would have known 
it even if she had not plunged abruptly 
into speech, 

“He has gone!” she 
would not come in?” 

“No.” 
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think not.” 
ho can wonder? 
lous man would hardly do it, 
is not that. He must know Suzette 
beheves him guilty. She does. She 
will not deny it. Who can blame her— 
oh, poor little Suzette!—who dare 
blame her for anything? My father 
doesn’t believe it. It’s a comfort, but 
no help. I can’t speak to him or trou- 
ble him.  Peter’s death, the whole 
awful thing, has crushed him. I think 
he will never hold up his head again. 
Besides, he seems to think She 
broke off. ‘Wait! I’ve never asked 
you in plain words—do you believe it?” 
“That Antony is guilty? No, my 
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dear,” he said steadily and gently. “I 
believe he is innocent, and | have told 
him so.” 

“Ah! 
Her manner quieted. 
that wretched verdict! You know 
what it meant—really meant. Every- 
body in court must have known. It 
sets Antony free, yes; but it leaves him 
under the most horrible slur. You 
think so?” 

“I must admit that I think so.” 

“A slur that there’s only one way 
of removing.” She looked at him en- 
treatingly. “You’ve told me more than 
once that every doctor was a potential 
detective. And you are so kind, so 
clever. Oh! I’m ashamed to remind 
you of what you said that night, 
ashamed to make capital out of it; but 
if you care for me—no, because you 
do—try to discover the truth, try to 
find out who did it. If nothing is done, 
if things are left as they are, Antony 
is, and must be, under the vile sus- 
picion of being Peter’s murderer. 
Peter’s murderer because, with Peter 
dead, he must stand in my father’s 
place, so far as the land is concerned, 
when my father dies. That’s the plain 
truth. Oh! I have heard it whispered 
already—already! And I can’t endure 
it, can’t live while it goes on. How 
can I when, really, it is all my fault?” 

“My dear!” 

“Not that Peter is dead, poor boy— 
I don’t mean that—but that Antony is 
suspected. It is my fault. You don’t 
understand. You remember the quar- 
rel, their quarrel, that day? And how 
Antony went away?” 

“With that Italian dancing girl—if 
che is sor” 

“Yes,” said Audrey. 
into her white cheeks and died. 
“Afterward he came back. He wanted 
to speak to me, to explain things. He 
declared that Peter was mistaken, I 
wouldn’t listen. I didn’t answer. I 
turned my back and walked away.” 


Then I can speak to you.” 
“Mr. Kendrew, 


Scarlet flamed 
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“You were not obliged to give him a 
hearing, child.” 

“Obliged? No. And there was 
nothing—there could be nothing—I 
wished to hear. But, all the same, if 
I had let him speak—if I had even 
promised to listen another time, he 
would have stayed here, most likely 
would not have left the house again 
that night. As it was, you know what 
happened. He went away in a rage, 
went back to Peter, renewed the quar- 
rel, was—must have been—close to the 
spot when the murder was done. Don’t 
. you see what | mean? Don’t you see 
that it is all my fault? Do you wonder 
that I say I can’t bear it?” 

No, Jasper Kendrew did not wonder. 
She didn’t know it, poor child, but she 
betrayed herself utterly. The vague 
suspicion and fear that troubled him, 
that had, at the moment of her rejec- 
tion, forced Antony Featherstone’s 
name from his lips was a certainty now. 
Pride, anger, shame, resentment, terror, 
might each sway her in turn; but love 
shone through them all. 

“It isn’t that I care for him!” she 
cried. “Don’t think that. I won’t have 
you think that. I told you the truth 
when I said I would never marry him. 
[ never shall—I never will. I don’t 
care if I never see him again. But I 
can’t rest and let things be. You be- 
lieve he is innocent, as I do; and you 
will do something, won’t you? Oh, if 
Suzette, poor dear, had not accused 
him, had not so bewildered and con- 
founded us all the guiity man would 
have been looked for, might have been 
found. As it was, he had nothing to 
do but walk away. Why, think, Mr. 
Kendrew, some one may have been 
quite near the Hutch that night, even 
while we were there.” 

“That is quite possible.” 

“If only we had looked! But I 
thought of nothing but poor Peter. It 
was only when Suzette said what she 
did that I realized what I had done— 


suspicion upon Antony, I 
mean. You do promise, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I promise. I'll think things 
over. Depend on me, and keep up your 
spirits, my dear child.” 

A look of gratitude flashed at him 
from wet eyes as she ran up the stairs. 
The smile with which he answered it 
dropped as a mask might have done 
when he turned away. His handsome 
middle-aged face was suddenly very 
grim and stern; and yet he laughed 
after a moment, grimly. 

“It can’t be helped,” he said aloud. 
“I’ve promised the child, and must see 
the thing through. The _ obstinate 
young fool must be helped for her sake 
if not for his own.” 

Jasper Kendrew was not the man to 
linger. He crossed to the library, 
opened the door, and went in. His 
entry was not especially quiet, but the 
figure in a great chair by the writing 
table did not stir from the attitude of 
utter dejection in which it sat. The 
blow of his son’s death—and such a 
death—had aged him as the tranquil 
passing of a score of years would 
hardly do. 

In a moment 


thrown 


the host looked 
“Oh, it’s you, Kendrew! You have 
been out some time. Walked, I sup- 
pose? Where is Antony?” 

“He has gone,” said Kendrew. 

“Gone? You don’t mean to town?” 

wres. 

“Without seeing me? Why?” 

The questions came listlessly, indif- 
ferently. Kendrew leaned against a 
corner of the writing table, looking 
down at the seated figure. 

“T suppose he felt he couldn’t ‘enter 
the house or see anybody; in fact, l 
know he did. Honestly, I must say | 
don’t wonder. That confounded ver- 
dict considered - 

“The verdict? What do you mean? 
The verdict exonerates him.” 

Mr. Featherstone half rose up, then 
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sank down again. Jasper Kendrew 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“My dear Featherstone, exonerates 
him! Think of the wording: ‘By whom 
committed there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to show,’ and recollect the case 
of strong suspicion that there indubi- 
tably was—is—against him. Oh, it sets 
him free, I don’t deny; but it casts sus- 
picion on him, all the same. It is a 
verdict of not proven, neither more nor 
less than that.” 

“He is innocent!” cried John Feather- 
stone. “I have affirmed it, declared it, 
Kendrew, publicly declared my confi- 
dence of it. Surely if I, Peter’s father, 
say that——”’ 

“Other people will say and think 
what they choose. We both know what 
human nature is in that respect,’ said 
the other dryly. “There is only one 
way of effectually clearing the name of 
a suspected man, and that is to find the 
And I am going to do it.” 


guilty math 

“You—you are 

“IT am going to find out who is re- 
sponsible for Peter’s death. It won't 
be the first crime that I have run to 
earth, as you know. But before I 
begin, as a basis of beginning, I want 
a little help—from you, Featherstone.” 

“From me? Me!” 

“From you. The only person I know 
of who can supply it. I want to see 
that letter, the letter handed to you 
as we were starting for that unhappy 

letter written by a 
written in Italian,” said 


wedding—the 
and 


K en | rew. 


ymman, 


CHAPTER. IX. 


A SCRAP OF PAPER 


‘HE two men were looking at each 
other. Jasper Kendrew remained 
leaning against the corner of the table, 
still, but not with the absolute 
immobility of the figure in the chair. 
To use a banal phrase John Feather- 
stone sat as if he were turned to stone 
With a face of the same ashen pallor, 


TD 
SB ps 


and was 
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with the same sudden, deathlike rigid- 
ity, he had stood beside his son’s dead 
body. It had endured for perhaps half 
a minute then; it endured for a life- 
time now. He spoke, moving nothing 
but his lips, 

“What letter?” 

“T have told you what letter.” 

“Who says it was written in 
Italian ?” 

“f dos £ saw it.” 

“Why do you say it was written by 

woman ?” 

“Nobody could possibly take the 
writing for anything but a woman’s 
hand.” 

“T think I mentioned that it related 
to a piece of business—something that 
I had overlooked—forgotten ?”’ 

“T remember that you did so.” 

“And I repeat it. It was a private 
matter, Kendrew, and must remain so. 
As for the letter, it was burned—long 
ago.” 

“Burned? You have burned it?’ 

“Certainly I have burned it. It is 
not my custom to keep, unimportant 
correspondence. I don’t ask what idea 
you have taken up, but were you any 
one else I might consider it and your 
questions unwarrantable. We had bet- 
ter leave the subject; in fact, I must 
decline to pursue it. As I have said, 
it was a purely private matter. Being 
so, I have no more, even to you, to 
say about it.” 

Mr. Featherstone rose from his 
chair. Kendrew laid a hand on his 
shoulder, and looked at him steadily, 
eye to eye. “Is this worth while, 
John?” he asked quietly. 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Precisely what I say. 
one else. | am your oldest friend. I 


[ am not any 


have come here to speak to you plainly, 

and to get you, I hope, to speak plainly 

to me. Look at the thing as it presents 

itself. You receive this letter, which 

causes you the greatest agitation——’” 
“Agitation ?” 
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“Violent agitation. Patent and pal- 
pable to my eyes, at any rate, for which 
you make an absolutely inadequate ex- 
cuse.” His tone quickened impatiently. 
“Good heavens, man, do you think I 
could stand by as I did, see your face, 
and not see also that the thing, what- 
ever it was, came as a frightful shock 
to you?” 

“Well?” 

“This letter was written in Italian, as 
I am ready to swear, and was written, 
I have no doubt, by a woman. The 
one thing we may be said to know about 
Peter’s murderer is that, whoever it 
was, was probably Italian. Whether a 
man ora 


woman——”’ 
Do you suggest 


against your son? 


woman? 

“Anything 
phatically no. Everybody who knew 
him must that he was a man 
of fastidious purity of life. To sup- 
pose him involved in an ordinary vul- 
gar intrigue would be worse than far- 
fetched; it would be ridiculous.” 

‘But you think it was a woman? 
You mean that?” 

“IT do not mean that. What I mean 
is that I connect—that I can’t help con- 
necting—that letter with Peter’s death. 
For the sake of him dead, and Antony 
living, I the father of the 
one and the kinsman of the other, to 
assist me in what I have set out to 
do if it is in your power. Is it? Can 
you throw any light, no matter what, 
upon this dreadful business ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Featherstone. 

“You are : 
the house, close to the scene, perhaps 
near to the Hutch, when the shot was 
fired, may hay si 


%” 


Em- 


know 


ask you, 


¢ 5 tv _ ~ o- 
sure? You were out of 


he sprang up. 


”’ he cried. ‘Do you 


“Good heavens! 
dare to suspect me, man? Do you think 
J—I y boy?’ Passionate 
rage and grief convulsed his haggard 
face, shok his whole body, rang in his 
raised voice, 


murdered my 


Jasper Kendrew stepped a pace back 
from his clenched and quivering hand. 
“No,” he said plainly and bluntly ; “I do 
not. But I implore you, whatever you 
may know, or suspect, or reserve—if 
anything—to confide it to me. Con- 
sider what silence—if you can speak— 
will do. As things stand now, An- 
tony’s reputation is practically ruined, 
and r 

‘Antony is innocent. I have publicly 
affirmed my conviction of it.” 

“T believe in his innocence as firmly 
as you do. But that does not alter the 
effect of the verdict found by the cor- 
oner’s jury to-day. As I have said be- 
fore, there is only one way to clear the 
name of an innocent man left under 
such a slur, and that is to find the guilty 
one. That, with your help or without 
it, Pll do if I can. You can’t help 
me?” 

“IT say again—no.” 

“And I say again, are you sure?’ 
Kendrew, with another spasm of im- 
patience, struck his hand on the table. 
“Good heavens, man, how can I help 
pressing the question, recalling all that 
I’ve put before you, and remembering 
too, as I can’t forget is 

‘What can’t you forget?” 

“How you looked that night in the 
Hutch.” 

“How did I look?’ 

“Featherstone, as you stood by that 
poor boy’s side, I tell you you looked 
as if the sight of him, lying there dead, 
butchered, murdered, was the realiza- 
tion of a horror you had expected,” 
said Kendrew. 

Mr. Featherstone turned upon him 
“Looked!” he cried. “How I looked! 

t 


4 1 


At such a time, under a shock so fright- 
ful, is a man then responsible for- 

He stopped with caught-in breath. 
Kendrew looked back at him. 

“The trap was your own; I did not 
et it,” he said quietly. ‘No, Ill say 
rankly what I mean. I _ believe, 
*eatherstone, that had been re- 


£ 
i 
r 
i 


you 
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sponsible, able to control yourself, you 
would have looked differently.” 

He waited. His host in a moment 
looked at him with steady eyes and a 
rigid face. “I said just now that we 
had better leave the subject, Kendrew,” 
he said coldly. “I repeat it. We have 
been friends for too many years to risk 
a breach or a quarrel. Even a man of 
your shrewdness may, it appears, seize 
upon a wrong notion, a monstrous no- 
tion, and persist in pursuing it. If you 
take my advice you will drop the idea 
of searching for a person to whom, 
obviously, you have not the slightest 
clew, or you would never have made 
this extraordinary application to me. 
If the villain were found to-morrow, 
hanged to-morrow, would that give 
back my son, restore him to that poor, 
broken-hearted girl, his wife? If you 
are right as regards Antony I bitterly 
regret it. It is an added weight to 
what I have to bear already. But I 
can do no more than I have done. He 
must live through it, live it down. Let 
that end the matter. J have no more 
to say. Will you leave me? I’m fit 
only to be alone.” 

Mr. Kendrew made the only possible 
reply and left the room. His face, as 
he paused in the hall, was even more 
heavily clouded than it had been; he 
made a helpless gesture. 

“Heaven forgive me if I am utterly 
wrong,” he muttered. “I have been the 
man’s friend since I was a boy, and 
he not much more; I would have sworn 
to his perfect truth and honor as con- 
fidently as to my own, and yet, now— 
well, [ would swear that he’s lying.” 
He paused; the spot was where Audrey 
had made her appeal, had made, poor 
child, her unconscious confession; to 
recall it was to see again her pale face 
His own suddenly 
brightened with a new thought. “If he 
knew what the slur on Antony 
Featherstone means to his daughter— 
that his silence, if he can help me, may 


and pathetic eyes. 
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result in the half breaking of her heart, 
the spoiling of her life. Shall I put 
it to him? It proves flatly that I don’t 
believe his denial. Well, I don’t, and 
he must know it already. In ordinary 
circumstances I ought not to betray the 
child’s secret; but in this strait, and 
for her sake, I’ll do it, and do it now.” 

He crossed to the library door, which 
he had closed, but not shut behind him. 
It rolled back on noiseless hinges, and 
upon the thick carpet his entering feet 
made no sound. So John Featherstone, 
his back that way, heard nothing and 
did not turn. He was by the fireplace, 
bending down. There was the scratch 
of a striking match—a spurt of red 
flame sprang up, blazed and died. Then 
he crossed over to the open window, 
stepped out, and disappeared. Ina mo- 
ment Jasper Kendrew was stooping 
down by the hearth. He stood up, with 
something in his fingers that the flame 
had not consumed—a scrap of thin 
paper; a corner, as he was instantly 
sure, of what had been the Italian 
letter. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN INTERRUPTED MEETING. 


You don’t think you'll mind going in, 

Suzette? If you do, stay here in 
the shade, and I’ll go for you. I can 
get the things if you'll give me the 
key,” said Audrey. 

“IT won’t mind at all, thanks. Any- 
way, I think I won’t, and anyhow, I’m 
going. If I’m going on living, I’ve got 
to get over things enough to be sen- 
sible. But, all the same, I don’t think 
I’ll ever be able to go in there again,” 
answered Suzette. 

She shuddered with the words, 
glancing across the sweep of turf to 
the point whereea gleam of red showed 
through the trees, the roof of the 
Hutch. Both had paused within a few 
yards of the bungalow steps. All its 
windows were darkened by drawn cur- 
tains; it stood empty, as it had done 
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since the day of Peter Featherstone’s 
funeral, a month ago. In the interval 
neither had seen it; the time had been 
spent at a Sussex seaside cottage be- 
longing to John Featherstone, and they 
had only returned to the Court a couple 
of days before. The two young figures 
in their heavy mourning looked sad 
enough, but Audrey’s cheeks had re- 
gained much of their lovely color and 
her eyes their brightness; even Su- 
zette’s little face, in the piteous shadow 
of her widow’s veil, had a faint tinge 
of pink that was not all the result 
of her walk in the hot July sun. 
Audrey, following her glance, shud- 
dered, too. 

“T thought father would have had it 
pulled down,” she said. “He would, 
Suzette, if you had liked it, dear; he 
said so. Sometimes—it brings all the 
dreadful thing back so—I wish you had 
said yes. And yet——” 

‘“T guess you can’t bring back what’s 
always in front of you plainer than 
what’s really before your eyes,” re- 
joined Suzette quietly. “And yet 

“And yet I’m glad you didn’t. Glad, 
although I hate it, in my way, as much 
as you can. You know She 
broke off again, flushing; her voice 
dropped. “Haven’t you heard it said 
that a criminal is sometimes driven to 
haunt the scene of his crime? Who 
knows but that perhaps, some day P 

“The man that murdered Peter may 
come to the Hutch and so get his head 
into the rope that I’d put round his 
neck with my own fingers? He won't! 
Whoever he is, he’s too clever for that,” 
said Suzette bitterly. “If you want to 
know why I said no when father asked 
me, it was because Peter built it him- 
self, and was fond of it. I couldn’t 
seem to What’s the matter?” 
Audrey had given a sudden cry. 

“There’s somebody _ there 
Suzette! Look! Don’t you see?” 

She pointed toward the Hutch. 
From where they stood the building it- 


now. 


self was almost hidden, but among the 
thick bushes that clustered behind it a 
something dark was certainly moving, 
It moved nearer, came out from among 
the trees, and Suzette uttered a startled 
ejaculation, 

“Audrey, it’s a woman!” 

A woman it certainly was, with a 
quick, gracefully slight figure, clad in 
black no less gracefully flowing, and 
having about her head and shoulders a 
draped scarf or veil of lace in lieu of 
bonnet. Her slenderness and 
ease of motion gave an impression of 
youth, but under the lace her abundant 
hair showed silver-white, in i 
contrast to delicately arched 
brows, curved lashes, and splendid 
eyes not less black. She I 


a hat or 


must have 
been beautiful when she was young; in 
a way, she was beautiful yet; she 
looked sweet; she was extraordinarily 
pale. Certainly she was not English, 
Audrey thought rapidly. She had time 
to think no more, for Suzette uttered 
another cry, a cry of recognition. 

“Madame Jourdain!” she exclaimed. 
“Ts it really you? In England at last!’ 

“At last? That means you make me 
welcome, then, my dear?” 

“Oh, most welcome! You know y 
always must be so to me,” cried Su- 
zette. 

The other for an instant had stopped 
dead-still. Now she advanced as the 
girl did so; the two embraced warm] 
Audrey, watching while a few rapid 
sentences were exchanged, was exer- 
cising her memory. Suzette, she re 
called, had several times raved abot 
Madame Jourdain, praising her in 
enthusiastic fashion, to 
clear-sighted little Americar 


which 
shrewd, 
was by no means prone; it had seeme« 
that she could not say too much 
the French lady. It 
that the two had first met, 
the occasion when Suzette’s aunt 
been stricken with a first attack of the 
malady that was to cause her death. 


was in a hotel 


1 


5 
Venice 
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No nurse had been procurable, the doc- 
tor had been incompetent, the hotel 
people idiots. But for madame’s skill 
and kindness aunt Luella must have 
died “right there,” Suzette had de- 
clared. Afterward, for a while, they had 
traveled together, and later had met 
again in Switzerland and _ France. 
Madame was a widow, and was not 
rich; she had no settled home. This 
seemed all that Miss Milroy had known, 
or sought to know, of her friend. 

Even on her wedding morning she 
had spoken of her, had reminded her- 
self that she must remember to write 
in answer to the “real sweet” letter 
in which madame had wished her hap- 
piness. By and by, when the honey- 
moon was over, she would ask her to 
come and stay at the bungalow for a 
visit—she had never been in England, 
although she spoke English splendidly 
—Peter would be sure to like her. So 
had rattled on the gay little bride, who a 
month later stood here in her widow’s 
weeds, the girl thought with a swelling 
lump in her throat and the sting of 
hot tears in her eyes. She could hardly 
control her voice to respond to the few 
introductory words which Suzette pres- 
ently remembered to utter. But it did 
not matter, for madame barely glanced 
at her, barely touched her hand with 
the long slender one encased in its 
black she was not, it 
seemed, interested in Miss Feather- 
stone. Suzette spoke again. 

“T ought to have answered your let- 
ter,” she said. “I meant to, but I just 
couldn’t. I did try. I might have if 
you'd ever known Peter; but I didn’t 
feel as if I could write about it all to 
any one who hadn’t known him, even 
when it was you. Besides, you told me 
you'd seen the English papers. It’s real 
good of you to come and see me. There 


thin, glove; 


are not many people I’d be so glad to 
ee. You were coming ?” 

“Surely, my dear child. What else 
should bring me to England, as you 
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say, at last? It is here that you live, 
is it not? I asked at the lodge for the 
bungalow.” 

“No. I’m staying at the Court. But 
this is the place Mr. Featherstone gave 
[ haven’t been here since, 
Audrey and I were going 


You 


me—yes. 
until to-day. 
to bring some things I wanted. 
know it was there, madame?” 

She pointed to the Hutch. The dark 
eyes of the other followed the gesture. 

“T guessed, my dear, yes. I have 
looked at it, as you saw. A lonely 
place.” <A slight shiver seemed to run 
over the graceful, tall figure. “I may 
ask the question, Suzette! There has 
been no suspicion, no arrest? There is 
none—nothing ?” 

“No. The police are no good. They 
say they have no clew. It’s so, I sup- 
pose. I’ve told them there’s five hun- 
dred pounds for any one that finds the 
man. I guess they’d earn it if they 
could,” said Suzette. Repressed fierce- 
ness was in her voice, was in the gleam 
of her blue eyes. “They took Antony 
Featherstone into custody, you know. 
There’s been nothing since the inquest, 


” 
’ 


when he was released.” 

[t was the first time in the past month 
that she had mentioned Antony’s name. 
Whether reflection had convinced her 
of his innocence or confirmed her in 
her first belief in his guilt, not even 
Audrey, her constant companion, could 
have told. Absolute silence concerning 
him had been maintained between them. 
Madame Jourdain started back with a 
cry that was like a cry of horror, 

“But nol exclaimed, 
rested! Antony Featherstone, 
cousin of Peter! And for his 
murder! How came it that it 
pened, so dreadful a thing to an inno- 
cent man? I did not know.” 

“You didn’t ejaculated Su- 
zette, and looked bewildered. “But you 
madame ?” 

But I was ill 


she 
your 
r 7 

hap 
know ?” 


read the papers, 


“Of the murder, yes. 
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my dear. I am hardly yet recovered. 
For weeks I read nothing, and where 
I stayed there were no English papers 
to tell me. Then I heard that the in- 
quest was over, that the coroner’s jury 
had returned what you call an open 
verdict. That meant, I knew, that 
there was no prisoner. But no word 
of Antony Featherstone. And he was 
arrested! Why? Who made so ter- 
rible a mistake?” 

“It was my fault they arrested him, 
I suppose,” Suzette said, “or most of 
it, anyway. Well, 1 couldn’t help it. 
Even he knew that. He wrote and said 
he didn’t blame me, that if he’d been 
in my place he’d have been likely to 
do what I did, and think the way I 
thought. So would most women whose 
husbands had been murdered on their 
wedding day almost before their eyes. 
Ah! Almost before their eyes! If 
only the lock of the Hutch door hadn't 
jammed! If only I’d been able to 
catch a sight of who it reaily was in 
there with Peter oF 

Her voice broke off in a dry sob. 
Madame Jourdain had regained her 
composure during the recital, although 
she was still very white. She put her 
arm about the other and kissed her. 

“You would have been spared doing 
an injustice which you regret, dear 
child, and which, as I think, Mr. An- 
tony Featherstone shows himself of a 
generous nature to pardon,” she said 
gently. “Since the coroner’s jury set 
him free it happens, most happily, that 
you have done him no harm, and——” 

Suzette, interrupted, drew away. “I 
have,” she declared. “The jury put 
their verdict in a way that pointed at 
him, that didn’t convict him only be- 
cause there was not enough evidence. 
Half the people about here believe he 
did it, and he knows it. Ask Audrey 
if it isn’t so.” 

“But no; is it possible? And Mr. 
Featherstone, did not one of your let- 
ters tell me, is the affianced of your 


sister? Ah, pardon me, my child; but 
is it not so?” asked madame. 

In thus for the first time really ad- 
dressing Audrey, she also for the first 
time really looked at her. The girl 
flushed hotly. She was angry. with 
Suzette; but the question was put in 
such a way that it was, she felt, impos- 
sible openly to resent. And then, had 
not Madame Jourdain instantly, almost 
hotly shown that she believed in An- 
tony’s innocence, who could have no 
reason for doing so, save that of com- 
mon sense—she, a stranger? 

“You are mistaken, madame,” she 
said quietly. “I am not engaged to 
Mr. Featherstone. If Suzette wrote 
that to you, she let her fancy run away 
with her. I am sorry to confirm what 
she tells you about the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury. It 
it seemed to point to Antony, to imply 
that he was not found guilty only be- 
cause there was not enough evidence.’ 

“And he is believed guilty, my child? 
No, no!” 

“] think so, yes—in some quarters. 
People like to believe the worst, you 
know,” said the girl bitterly. ‘And 
that is, although my father at the in- 
quest declared his belief that Why, 
here he And Mr. Kendrew, 
Suzette.” 

“Mr. John Featherstone? Ah, 
I see,” said Madame Jourdain. 

She turned to Suzette, drawing about 
her face the filmy folds of her lace 
veil. She would go now, she began 
hurriedly. At some future time 
Suzette interrupted, protested warmly. 
Madame must stay and allow her to 
present Mr. Featherstone, had 
often heard of her, and Mr, Kendrew. 
She must not think of running away 
Madame acquiesced with a gesture, and 
stood waiting. 

John Featherstone, coming up 
jooked with natural curiosity at the tall 
form of the French lady in its sweep- 
Beside Audrey’s girl- 
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John Featherstone’s Heir 


ish figure, beside the tiny figure of 
Suzette, its height and stately carriage 
made it a striking thing. The lattter 
spoke the necessary words of introduc- 
tion, and he bowed. His manner, when 
he chose to make it so, was always par- 
ticularly gracious and fine. 

“I am happy to know a lady of whom 
my daughter-in-law has so often 
spoken,” he began. “Permit me, ma- 
dame, to 

The sentence was not finished, was 
startlingly interrupted. A voice, loud, 
wrathful, broke the silence, and a figure 
burst out from the trees close at hand 
—Virginia Goldfire. She wore a lace- 
trimmed, green peignoir that left her 
white throat and arms bare; the light 
cloak that should have covered it hung 
from one shoulder ; her glorious copper- 
gold hair, half twisted up, dropped in 
a great knot on her neck, one thick 
tress tumbling almost to her knees; 
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the wrist she dragged another figure— 
that of a girl in a maid’s white cap and 
apron. vas flushed, flustered, al- 
most crying; in her free hand she held 
a great silver-backed hairbrush, 

Virginia, pulling her up to the group 
before the bungalow steps, released her 
with an indignant jerk that made her 
stagger. 

“I’m glad you’re here, Mr. Feather- 
stone, and you, Mr. Kendrew—all the 
better that you are. I knew you and 
Audrey had got back, Mrs. Feather- 
stone. Look here, I was taking this 
girl up to the Court. You know her, 
don’t you? You had her here at the 
bungalow. Well, when it was shut up, 
I took her on at the cottage as a sort 
of lady’s maid. She said she could 
do hair, which she can’t; but that’s 
neither here nor there. What she’s had 
the cheek to tell me is this, that she 
saw the man that committed the mur- 
der!” 


She 


and her beautiful face was scarlet. By 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, June 8th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
next installment of this thrilling serial. 
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LAST OF JESSE JAMES’ BAND IS DEAD 


APTAIN KIT DALTON, on whose head there was once a price of fifty 


thousand dollars, died recently in Memphis, Tennessee. He was the last 
member of the notorious Jesse James band of outlaws to pass into the great 
beyond. 

Having organized a body of men for guerrilla warfare during the Civil War, 
Dalton was unable to return safely to his home in Kentucky when peace was 
declared. He therefore joined the James brothers in their raids, and the gov- 
ernors of five States offered a reward for his capture dead or alive. At one 
time he belonged to the Sam Bass gang of bandits, whose field of operations 
was Texas, and he saw Bass killed. Dalton himself was never captured but was 
finally given immunity from punishment by the government, and he returned 
to civil life. 

For thirty years he was a quiet, respected citizen of Memphis. 
seventy-two years old when he died. 


He was 
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Ve-Owney THE KILLER 


O one ever knew Owney Mad- 
den’s real name. He said i 
was Madden. It may have 
been that, and it may not. It 

really doesn’t matter, because the prin- 
cipal thing to consider about Owney 
Madden is that he was a typical gang- 
ster—vicious, cruel, and cowardly. He 
was never known to work, and he often 
boasted that he never would work. But 
he always had plenty of money, he al- 
ways dressed well, and he seerned to be 
very prosperous in every way. 

A quick glimpse of Owney Madden's 
character and his philosophy of life can 
be gained from a conversation which a 
headquarters detective had with him 
after the gangster had been arrested on 
a charge of murder in connection with 
the killing of Patsy Doyle, known in 
gangland as “Little Patsy.” 

“What do you do with yourself, Mad- 
den?” the detective asked him. 

“Nothin’,” replied the gangster. 

“How do you spend your time? Don’t 
you work?” 

“Me work? I should say 

“Then what do you do?” 

Oh,” said Madden, grinning, 
just fool aroun’ !” 
you 
suggested the detective, 
spent the past four days. 
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“Suppose 


“Sure,” said Madden. ‘I'll write 
that down for youse.” 


\nd this is what he wrote: 


CThursday.—Went to a dance in the after- 
noon, Went to a dance at night, and then 
to a cabaret. Took some girls home. Went 
to a restaurant and stayed there until seven 
o’clock Friday morning. 

Friday.—Spent the day with Freda 
ner. Looked some fancy pigeons. 
some friends in a saloon early in the eve- 
ning, and stayed with them until five o’clock 
in the morning 

Saturday.—Slept all day. Went to a dance 
in the Bronx in the late afternoon, and t 
a dance on Park Avenue at night. 

Sunday.—Slept until three o’clock. Went 
to a dance in the afternoon, and to another 
in the same place at night. After that I went 
to a cabaret and stayed there almost all 
night 


Hor- 
Met 


Owney Madden first appeared in 
gangland when he was about sixteen 
years old, and it was not more than a 
year or so later that he gained his nick 
name of ‘“Owney the Killer,” which h: 
bore with whatever honor is attached 
to it, for several years—and is still 
bearing it, no doubt, in Sing Sing prison, 
where he languishes to repent on the 
error of his Madden soon be- 
came the leader of one of the three fa 
tions of the old Gopher gang, one oi 
the most ferocious of the old-time 
crowds, which was partially broken up 


ways. 
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by the activities of the police and the 
private detectives of the New York 
Central Railroad, who made it peculi- 
arly unhealthful for any gangster to 
attempt robbing the railroad’s freight 
cars. 

The Gophers then were divided into 
three factions, known as the O’Briens, 
the Sullivans, and the Maddens. Of 
these the Madden gang was the most 
vicious, and numbered among its mem- 
bers a majority of the hardy spirits and 
the gunmen and blackjack artists of the 
old organization. Madden led his gang in 
many big fights with other gangs, partic- 
ularly with that outfit of hoodlums and 
toughs known as the Hudson Dusters, 
and cracked many a head with a black- 
and with a section of lead pipe 
wrapped in a _ newspaper, 
vhich always has been a_ favorite 
weapon of the gangster. Immunity fol- 
owed Madden like a shadow all through 
iS Career, immunity which to some was 
very mysterious, but for the source of 
which one had to look no farther than 
the councils of shady politicians. 

Among the first killings with which 
the police connected Madden was that 
of William Henshaw, a clerk. Henshaw 
attended a dance one night, and it hap- 
pened that the affair was graced also 
by the presence of Madden and the 
girl with whom he was in love at the 
time. Henshaw saw the girl, became 
acquainted with her, and danced with 
her several times. He then made an 
engagement to take her to a dance the 
following Saturday night, not knowing 
that he was thus braving the anger of 
: gang chieftain. 

When Madden heard from the girl 
that she had accepted the escort of an- 
other man for the dance he was furious. 
“What’s his name ?” demanded. 
knock his head off!” 
girl refused to tell 
“If you go with him,” declared Mad- 
“he'll never take anybody else’s 
girl to a dance!” 
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The girl only laughed at him, and 
Madden went away. 

Came the night of the dance. Hen- 
shaw turned up with the girl, and a 
little later Madden and some of his 
gangsters appeared on the scene. They 
did not molest Henshaw; they did not 
speak to him, in fact; but every one 
of them looked at him closely, and 
during the intermission one of them 
approached the clerk and said: 

“We'll know you next time we see 
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Then the gangsters left the hall. 
Two hours later Henshaw took the 
girl home, and neither of them knew 
that they were followed by two men. 
After saying good night to the girl 
Henshaw went over to Ninth Avenue 
and Sixteenth Street and started to 
board a trolley car. A shot was fired 
as he stepped on the running board, 
and the clerk tumbled into the street, 
with a bullet through his lung. He 
died an hour later in the New York 
Hospital, but not before he had whis- 
pered to the attending physician and 
to a detective from police headquar- 
ters: 

‘Madden shot me!’ 

The police went looking for Mad- 
den, but they failed to find him until 
ten days later, when three detectives 
came upon him in the doorway of a 
tenement on the upper West Side. 
They caught him finally, after a chase 
over housetops and through three ten- 
ements, but he was never punished for 
whatever share he might have had in 
the crime, any more than he had been 
a year before when he arrested 
for the murder of an Italian. Four 
shots entered this man’s body and he 
died in his tracks, but the witnesses 
feared Owney the Killer and the power 
and vengeance of his gang, and they 
found it convenient to leave town 
before the police could detain them. 
So Madden freed. 
the Killer went along with 


was 
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his usual success in escaping the at- 
tentions of the police for several 
months, although every detective at 
headquarters was after him = and 
yearned for his scalp, and almost any 
of them would have given his shield 
to get the gangster. But Madden knew 
this, and he was a bit more careful 
than usual. Not that he changed his 
mode of living. Far from it. He 
merely kept a little more in the back- 
ground, and when there was a stuss 
game to be robbed, or a lush to be 
picked, or a job of slugging to be done, 
Madden merely assigned a gangster to 
the task, pointed out the victim, and 
then collected the fee for the work. 

So Madden did not run afoul of the 
police for some time, and when he did 
the encounters developed into a pitched 
battle between the detectives and pa- 
trolmen on one side and Madden and 
several other gangsters on the other. 
Shortly before this trouble occurred 
Owney the Killer had helped organize 
the Winona Club, a subsidiary of the 
Gopher gang outfit, whose headquar- 
ters was to be one of their several meet- 
ing places. With him in this scheme 
was Tanner Smith, leader of one of 
the factions of the Gopher gang, who 
later reformed and. made considerable 
money in the trucking business, and 
several others, all members of the 
Gophers. =‘ This outfit of 
crooks engaged rooms in a_ building 
owned by a horseshoer named Dennis 
J. Keating, who had no idea of the 
manner of men he was accepting as 
tenants, but, on the contrary, thought 
they merely wanted a meeting place 
for one of the numerous social clubs 
that abound in New York, and which 
usually are very well conducted. 

But Madden and their 
gang made the headquarters of the 
Winona Club a place of evil. They 
held drunken parties there; they had 
fights there, and every night they made 
the very air hideous with their bicker- 
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ings and their boisterous shouts, 
They hadn’t been in the place more 
than a week when Keating, whose 
home was on the ground floor of the 
building, climbed the stairs to the club 
rooms to tell them that the neighbors 
were complaining, and that they would 
have to be quiet or be evicted. Keat- 
ing was ushered into the presence of 
Madden and Smith, who sat at a ta- 
ble with beer and whisky before them, 
both of them half drunk. 

“You'll have to make less noise in 
these rooms,” said Keating. ‘You are 
disturbing the neighbors.” 

“Who do you think you are talkin’ 
to?” demanded Madden. 

“T’m talking to you!” retorted Keat- 
ing. “You keep quiet up here or I'll 
put you out of my house!” 

“You will, hey?’ snarled Madden. 
“Listen a minute, you big stiff! Do 
you read the papers?” 

“Sure,” said Keating. 
that got to do with it?” 

“You’ve read something about Ow- 
ney Madden, haven’t you?’ demanded 
the gang leader, “something about Ow- 
ney the Killer? I thought so! Well 
I’m Owney the Killer, an’ if you try 
to put my gang out o’ here we'll bump 
you off sure! Now what are you goin’ 
to do about it?” 

Keating had heard of Owney the 
Killer. He had heard tales of the 
gangster and his prowess and _ blood- 
thirsty ways from the policeman on 
the beat. He knew that if he went 
to court and had the gangsters evicted 
he would be signing his own death 
warrant. 

He turned and went downstairs. 

After that Keating was afraid even 
to tell the police about Madden and 
his gang, fearing that they would 
blame him for whatever the detectives 
did. But finally the gangsters became 
such a disturbing influence in the neigh- 
borhood that one of the tenants of the 
house next door complained to head- 
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quarters, and the policeman on the 
beat, Patrolman Sindt, of the Eight- 
eenth Precinct, was sent around to see 
about it. The neighbor told the patrol- 
man of the doings of the gangsters, 
and added that at that very moment 
they were having a quarrel that would 
surely end in a shooting unless it were 
stopped. Sindt went to the house, 
and learning what sort of men he had 
to deal with, he sent in an appeal to 
the station house for aid. Sergeant 
O’Connell came with a squad of the 
Eighteenth Precinct reserves. 

They found the gangsters barricaded 
in the house, with the doors locked and 
furniture piled against them. Madden 
and his crowd met the demand of the 
police for admittance with threats and 
curses, and when Sergeant O’Connell’s 
men tried to batter down the door one 
of the gangsters fired through a win- 
the bullet grazing the skull of 
a policeman. 

We'll shoot the gizzard out of any 
cop that tries to get in here!” cried one 
of the gangsters from inside the room. 

Sergeant O’Connell and his men 
withdrew around a corner of the house 
to map out a campaign. Two of the 
patrolmen were told off to make theit 
vay to the rear of the building and 
try to obtain entrance that way, and 
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then the others went across the street, 


in plain view of the gangsters’ look- 
outs watching them from an upper 
indow Then Sergeant O’Connell 
approached the door and began to ar- 
gue with Madden and Smith over their 
right to be in the house 
‘You are disturbing everybody,” 


said the sergeant. ‘‘You’ve no right 
there.” 


we! 


ver mind that stuff!” shouted 
| ide el ain’t ‘“ 


len. ‘‘We’re here, 
This sally was greeted with roars of 
aughter from the gangsters, and a re- 
iewal of the threat to kill any police- 
who tried to get inside the house. 
onnell stood there patiently 
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ing to the gangsters, playing for time 
so the two policemen en route to the 
rear of the building could get in their 
work. These officers finally, after go- 
ing through an alley and crawling over 
several sheds, made their way to the 
back door without being seen by any 
of the gangsters, all of whom had 
rushed to the front of the house to 
hear their leaders bait Sergeant O’Con- 
nell. 

This left a rear window unguarded, 
and the two policemen crawled into the 
house. They made their way stealthily 
through the building and reached the 
room in which the gangsters were con- 
gregated. The first intimation that 
Madden and his crowd had of the pres- 
ence of the enemy was when the po- 
licemen leaped into the room with 
swinging nightsticks and began thump- 
ing heads with them. The gangsters 
were bewildered, and before they could 
fight back one of the policemen had 
open the door, and Sergeant 
O’Connell and the rest of the police- 
men poured in. Then the fight was 
short. Within fifteen minutes the 
gangsters, handcuffed and _ bleeding, 
were driven into the street and taken 
to court. 

And there, because Madden was a 
minor, he was merely placed under 
bond of five hundred dollars to keep 
the peace for six months. 

The enemies of Owney the Killer 
made many efforts to bump him off as 
suddenly as he had caused the end of 
others; but they never came anywhere 
near success, except on one occasion 
when eleven of them, members of an 
opposing faction of the Gophers, 
crowded. upon him while he 
ing his ease in a dance hall, and emp- 
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tied their revolvers at him. Several 
of the bullets struck him, and he went 
down grieviously wounded. At the 


hosgital to which he was taken it was 
thought for a long time that he would 
die, but he finally recovered, although 
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the wounds kept him from a great deal 
of activity for more than a year. 

It was on the night of November 
6th, 1912, that this attempt upon the 
life of Owney the Killer came about, 
at a dance given by the Dave Hyson 
Association in the Arbor Dance Hall, 
at one time the old Eldorado dive, on 
Fifty-second Street near Seventh Ave- 
nue, near what is now the heart of 
New York’s theater district. The 
Dave Hyson Association was not any 
great organization; it was merely a 
device to beat the excise law, which al- 
lowed liquor to be sold after hours at 
a dance given by a legitimate organi- 
zation. So each of the waiters at the 
Arbor Hall organized an “association,” 
and during the winter each of them 
gave a dance in turn. On this night 
it was Dave Hyson’s turn. 

Usually there were gang fights at 
these dances, and when Owney Mad- 
den came early to Dave Hyson’s ball 
the managers of the place quickly in- 
terviewed him, and were greatly re- 
lieved when Owney the Killer assured 
them that he came for pleasure only 
and that so far as he was concerned 
there would be no trouble. 

“T won’t bump nobody off here to- 
night,” he said. “TI don’t want to spoil 
youse guys’ party!” 

Owner the Killer then greeted sev- 
eral of his friends who were on the 
dance floor and retired to the balcony, 
where he took a seat from which he 
could see and be seen. He ordered 
whisky, and for several hours sat alone 
in all his grandeur, drinking and preen- 
ing himself for the delectation of gang- 
land, and enjoying to the full the en- 
vious glances of other and less famous 
gang fighters. Shortly after midnight 
a woman came and sat at his table. 
Her conversation interested the gang- 
ster so greatly that he did not notice 
that eleven men came, one by one} up 
and occupied tables encircling him. 
Finally the woman said: 
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“Excuse me, Owney. 
downstairs.” 

She left, and Owney the Killer 
glanced lazily downward to the dance 
floor. Then his eyes swept about the 
balcony. He saw enemies on every 
side of him, men whom he knew had 
sworn to kill him. He knew what they 
were there for. He knew that they 
could kill him before he could draw 
his gun, and he knew, also, that the 
shooting would begin the moment he 
made a movement toward his own 
pocket. He rose slowly to his feet. 

“Come on, youse guys!” he said, 
sneering at them. “Youse wouldn’t 
shoot nobody. I haven’t got a gun. 
Gimme one, an’ I'll start the fuss!” 

No one handed Owney the Killer a 
gun. Some one of the eleven men 
cursed the next instant: then, the ten- 
sion broken, the fusillade blazed, and 
Owney the Killer went down. The 
gang which had done the _ shooting 
calmly descended the stairway and 
went into the street, and no hand was 
raised to stop them, although every- 
body in the place had heard the shot 
and knew pretty well what had taken 
place. Still there was genuine disbe 
lieve when it became noised about that 
the wounded man was Owney Mad 
den, the terrible Owney the Killer, and 
that he had been shot down 
firing a shot himself, 

It was fully three minutes before 
some one in the hall screamed. Then 
the others in the hall began yelling 
and soon the police came. Patrolmen 
of the Forty-seventh Street 
pushed through the crowd and 
Owney the Killer lying on the floor. 
The gangster was hard hit. 

“What’s your name?” asked one oi 
the patrolmen. 

“My name’s John O’Brien, and tha‘ 
enough for youse,” said the gangster 

“You’re Owney the Killer,” said the 
patrolman. “Who was in the gang 
that did the shooting?” 
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“My name’s John O’Brien, an’ that’s 
all youse get!” The gangster raised 
himself on his elbow, but the pain was 
too great, and he sank back, saying in 
barely audible tones: 

“IT know when I’ve got my medi- 
cine, an I'll take it. The boys’ll get 

They’ll know ’em, the gang will. 
nobody’s business who put this 
lug in me. But the gang’ll get ’em!” 

And that is all the police ever got 
of Owney the Killer. He recov- 
ered, after a while, and before long 
two gangsters were mysteriously mur- 
dered, and the word went forth in 
gangland that Owney the Killer had 
been avenged and that his honor was 


satisfied. 
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Except for minor encounters with 
the police and a few incidental stick- 
ups and sluggings, Owney the Killer 
pursued an unusually uneventful life 
for the next two years. Then came 
the ci for which he was sent to 
Sing Sing to serve a term of from 
ten to twenty years, and which effectu- 
ally closed his career as a gang leader 
and bad man—the murder of Patsy 
Doyle in a Broadway saloon by two of 
the gangsters, John B. Mc- 
Ardle and Arthur Biedler, on the or- 
ders of Owney the Killer. 

The trouble between Owney the 
Killer and Patsy Doyle was of long 
tanding, and had its roots in the fickle- 

ss of a woman. Freda Horner, who 

hared Patsy’s tumultuous life 

than was usual in their class 

‘ircle, deserted him and announced 

she intended Owney 

dden, fascinated by the gangster’s 

prowess and his supply of ready money, 

and his ability to get more if needed. 
Doyle had many fights with the 

ters of Owney the Killer after that. 

e slugged several of them; he 
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taunted him with the fact that Owney 
the Killer had cut him out. 

Patsy Doyle was a disturbing thorn 
in the side of Owney Madden, and the 
gangster marked him for the sacrifice 
because of his constant trouble-mak- 
ing, and also because he frequently 
had threatened to “get” Madden. This 
last was one thing that Owney the 
Killer could not overlook. It meant 
that either he or Doyle must die. 
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He 
made his plans for Doyle’s murder 
with as cold-blooded calculation as if 
he were arranging a trip to a pleasure 
resort. 

First he called in McArdle and Bied- 
ler and told them where they would 
find Doyle on a certain night, and what 
they must do, how they must proceed 
with the killing, and what arrange- 
ments had been made for alibis and 
for protection from the police. Then 
he got in touch with Freda Horner, 
and together they had speech with a 
girl named Margaret Everdeane, a 
friend of several of the Madden gang- 
sters and the sweetheart of Willie the 
Sailor, otherwise William Mott. With 
this consultation the plans for Doyle’s 
murder were completed, and nothing 
remained but to put them into effect. 

So it came about that one night in 
November, 1914, Margaret Everdeane 
telephoned Patsy Doyle and asked him 
to meet her in a saloon, the name and 
location of which she gave him. 

‘Freda wants to see you,” she said. 
“T’ll have her there with me an’ Wil- 
lie, an’ you can talk to her.” 

“All right,” said Patsy Doyle. 
be there.” 

Patsy Doyle was too much occupied 
in thinking of his reconciliation with 
Freda Horner to observe that when he 
entered the saloon three lurked 
in the shadows across the street, and 
he did not notice that of them 
followed him and pushed through the 
swinging doors not two minutes after 
had entered the saloon. He went 
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straight past the bar and into the back 
room, There he found Willie the 
Sailor and Margaret Everdeane, but 
Freda Horner was not to be seen. 

“Where’s Freda?” demanded Doyle 
suspiciously. 

“She’s gone out a minute,” said the 
Everdeane girl. “She'll be right back. 
Sit down an’ wait.” 

Doyle had not been sitting at the 
table more than two or three minutes 
when a bartender entered the room 
and spoke to him. 

“There’s a guy out in front wants 
to see youse, Patsy,” he said. 

Doyle reéntered the barroom. He 
walked to the bar, but saw no one he 
knew. 

“Who wanted to see me?” he asked. 

“T did,” said a voice at his elbow. 

Doyle turned to face the speaker and 
was met with a bullet in his lung. He 
reeled and two pistols cracked. Five 
more bullets ploughed through his 
body, and Patsy Doyle plunged head- 
first to the floor. He regained his feet, 
tried to draw his revolver, but lacked 
the strength for it, and lurched toward 
the door, his face as white as the cur- 
tain of snow that clothed the pavement 
outside. He staggered out of the sa- 
loon and fell dead on the sidewalk— 
and across the street a waiting figure, 
with coat collar turned up and cap 
drawn down close over his forehead, 
nodded with satisfaction. 

The job had been done. 


Owney the Killer was arrested two 
or three days later, and never again 
was he a free man. McArdle was sent 
to prison for thirteen years and Bied- 
ler got a sentence of eighteen years. 
At Madden’s trial the two women 
turned State’s evidence, and Madden, 
crying and raving that he was being 
jobbed, damned himself by his admis- 
sions and his demeanor. When he 
stood before the court for sentence, 
Judge Nott, of general sessions, said: 

“The sentence which I am about to 
pronounce will be such that I hope it 
will be a warning to men of Madden’s 
class. He had all the advantages of 
an education in this city, coming here 
as a small lad, but he disregarded these 
advantages. He belongs to a class that 
for years has terrorized the section in 
which he lives. He did not work; yet 
in some way or another he lived. I 
have examined the testimony in this 
case thoroughly, and I find no extenu- 
ating circumstances. Madden has 
been such a pest in the neighborhood 
and an annoyance to honest, God-fear- 
ing, and law-abiding citizens that | 
feel, however disagreeable the circum- 
stances, that I must give him the limit. 
I therefore sentence him to serve a sen- 
tence of from ten to twenty years in 
Sing Sing prison.” 

And at police headquarters the de- 
tectives scratched the name of Owney 
the Killer from their list of dangerous 
gangsters, 


CLGTIILOSEP 
LOOK OUT FOR COUNTERFEIT DOLLARS 


OUNTERFEIT silver dollars recently have been put into circulation in 
New York, and secret-service men have been called upon to run down 


the makers of the spurious money. 
and partly aluminum. 


The coin is dated 1890. 
In addition to its light weight, there are several other 


It is partly silver 


discrepancies between it and a genuine silver dollar, which will enable the 


observant to recognize it for what it is. 


There are two small specks, one in the 


cipher of the date and one in the figure 8, and the m of the word “Unum,” 
in the phrase “E Pluribus Unum,” is blurred. 
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ROUD parents had christened 

him James Allen Hammond 
some thirty-seven years be- 
fore, but he had been called 
“Jimmy the Lug” so long that he 
scarcely knew any other name. 

“A lug,” be it explained, is the under- 
world’s harshest term of opprobrium; 
that one word is crookdom’s eloquent 
superlative, conveying all of its sneer- 
ing contempt for a man despised. A 
lug is a poor creature who has lost the 
respect and the protection of the law 
without having gained, in return, that 
of the lawless; an outcast from society 
and equally scorned and shunned by his 
fellows; a “cheap crook’’ who steals 





without profit—a whining, groveling, 
spineless coward who drifts from work- 
house to workhouse, seldom finding the 
nerve to pull a trick that will merit a 
long stretch up the river. 

Jimmy the Lug sat against the grimy 
plush cushions of the smoker, his thin 


forward lifelessly, 
his faded blue eyes absently fixed on 
the flying landscape. There was pain 
in his face and pain in his heart; cruel 
thoughts lashed his brain. Within the 
past few hours he had discovered that 
he was still a human being, thinking 
an thoughts and susceptible to hu- 
man emotions. 
His fingers trembled as he dug into 
is pocket for the ‘ ” and rolled 
mself a cigarette. He noted, with 
in habitual sneer on his thin lips, that 
he young faced him from 
the opposite seat was glancing in dis 
approval at his yellow-stained fingers. 
Perhaps some of the unreasonable an- 


shoulders humped 


‘ 6.6.9 
makin §s 


man w ho 


ger which surged in his breast was be- 
cause his fingers did so plainly brand 
him a slave to the habit. 

The car was crowded, and Jimmy the 
Lug, when he had boarded the train 
some miles back, had been forced to 
wedge himself into a seat beside a 
portly man who was himself hemmed 
in by two grips and a couple of sample 
cases. His seatmate was reading a 
copy of The Jewelers’ Trade Journal. 
He was, no doubt, a traveling salesman 
for some wholesale jewelry house. 

An hour before Jimmy the Lug had 
been traveling in the opposite direction. 
He had changed trains and was making 
the city be- 
that 


his miserable way back to 
cause he had realized suddenly 
he did not dare go home. 

The jewelry salesman did a surpris- 
ing and a very foolhardy thing. From 
his breast pocket he took a small case 
and opened it, allowing the light to 
play in a radiant dazzle upon a rich 
assortment of diamonds which rested 
in their nest of tissue paper. He 
twisted the box about to allow the light 
to strike the stones at different angles 
while he gazed at them with the fond- 
ness of a man who knows gems. 

In the eyes of Jimmy the Lug 
gleamed a light of criminal avarice as 
he stared at the treasure. There must 
least twenty of the dia- 
monds, and they were worth close to 
Jimmy the Lug 
that 


nap- 


have been at 


ten thousand dollars. 
his mind then and there 
would not find him 


made uy 
opportunity 
ping. 

At this moment there was a warning 
ahead, and simultaneously pas- 


crash 
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sengers were pitched forward in their 
seats. The engine had split a switch 
at a siding approaching a station and 
had smashed into the rear of a freight 
car. 

With the impact one of the diamonds 
shot from its resting place, like a grain 
of pop-corn in a hot skillet, into mid- 
air, and dropped to the floor unnoticed 
—or nearly so. Despite the confusion, 
Jimmy the Lug had followed the arc 
of its flight and noted the spot where 
it rested beneath the opposite seat and 
underneath the footrest. 

The jewelry salesman, unaware of 
his loss, hastily closed the box and re- 
placed it in his pocket. Jimmy the Lug, 
body tensed, waited patiently for his 
chance. He took a newspaper from 
his pocket and feigned to be reading, 
but from the corner of his eye he was 
watching the spot where the diamond 
lay. 

Inwardly he exulted. dt was quite 
the largest stone of the lot and was, 
he estimated, worth perhaps five hun- 
dred dollars. 

The passenger occupying the opposite 
seat was a young man, twenty or 
twenty-two. His clothes were neat, but 
they showed evidence of careful mend- 
ing; his: hands were large and knew 
hard work. His face, at first glance, 
was pleasant, but on closer inspection 
it was found to bear signs of brood- 
ing; there was melancholy in eves that 
should have been bright with youth’s 
enthusiasm. 

Within the past few minutes this pas- 
senger’s back had straightened rigidly 
against the seat, and his lips had com- 
pressed into a very straight line, while 
a harassed look lighted his eyes. Pres- 
ently he took from his pocket a horn- 
handled knife and scraped at an en- 
tirely imaginary splinter in the palm 
of his hand; he permitted the knife to 
drop from his fingers to the floor. This 
was his subterfuge in leaning forward 
and groping about under the seat. 
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From the vantage point behind the 
newspaper, Jimmy the Lug saw five 
large, blunt fingers feeling their way 
around the edge of the foot rest until 
their outline blotted out the tiny sparkle 
of light which gleamed from the shad- 
ows. Then the young man straightened 
up, and his hand carried something into 
his vest pocket. 

Jimmy the Lug felt the hot surge of 
anger in his cheeks. 

“Th’ dirty crook,” he muttered un 
der his breath, for, indeed, he consid 
ered that he had been robbed. He sat 
for several minutes, speculatively 
studying the young man whose attempts 
to hide his uneasiness were palpably in 
effective as he tried to stare.idly out 
of the window. 

“Green,” decided Jimmy the Lug; 
“green, and scared stiff. I'll just keep 
my peepers on this bird.” 

The accident to the engine had not 
been serious. Half an hour was suffi 
cient to repair the damage, and the 
journey was resumed. The jewelry 
salesman, still unaware of his loss, 
again turned to his trade magazine. The 
nervous young man in the opposite seat 
sat in apparent misery, now and then 
allowing his fingers to wander guiltily 
into his vest pocket. 

Some miles farther on, the brakeman 
shouted the name of a town, and the 
salesman gathered up his luggage. In 
his wake, but keeping some distance to 
the rear, followed the unlawful posses 
sor of the lost diamond, also carrying 
a grip. 

Jimmy the Lug thought rapidly, de 
bating whether or not he should follow 
to leave the train meant that he woul 
sacrifice his fare. He estimated th 
the purchase of another ticket to C! 
cago from this point would cost 
about three dollars. In his pocket 
posed a lonely five-dollar bill. 

“Aw, I’m gonna take a chance,” 
hastily decided, and he followed 
disembarking passengers down the ais! 

















Alneeda was a town of some five 
thousand people with the railroad sta- 
tion at the foot of a hill about a mile 
from the business section. A ram- 
shackle bus met all trains and, for a 
charge of twenty-five cents, carried 
travelers to any designated point 
around the public square. 

Jimmy the Lug squeezed into the ve- 
hicle. He found himself seated beside 
his quarry. For one brief moment he 
was tempted to spread out his news- 
paper and, behind this shield as he pre- 
tended to read, let his fingers edge their 
way into the young man’s pocket where 
he knew the diamond was. 

The danger was too great ; Jimmy the 
Lug as a pickpocket was a good high- 
wayman, just as a highwayman he was 
a good safe-blower. He was, in fact, 
proficient in none of the fine criminal 
arts; that was why he was Jimmy the 
Lug. He rejected the idea at once. 

Having labored up the hill success- 
fully the bus halted in front of The 
Alneeda House, and the jewelry sales 
man climbed out. The young man who 
had the diamond evidently had intended 
to alight there, also, but he changed his 
mind after a moment of indecision. 
Jimmy likewise kept his seat. 

At the second stop, before The Gates 
Hotel, the second-best hostelry, both 
alighted. The youngster—for he was 
just that—registered, and Jimmy did 
likewise. Having no baggage, the latter 
paid in advance, reducing his total as- 
sets nearly half. 

Jimmy remained in the lobby 
the other went directly to his room; 
he lounged about in a chair, thinking 
things over. 

“Aw, whatcha stallin’ around 
he demanded of himself accusingly. 
“It’s soft pickin; for he’s green and 
All you gotta do is walk 


while 


9s 


tor 


scared pink. 


in on ’im and put over th’ little old 
‘bluff. He’ll fall, th’ poor boob.” 
He strolled over to the desk and 


glanced at the hotel register; the name 
9B Ds 
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which appeared just above his own 
scrawl was ‘Henry Ferguson,” who was 
assigned, the clerk’s penciled notation 
showed, to room No. Io. 

Jimmy climbed the stairs and found 
his way to room No. to. He rapped 
firmly on the wooden panel. 

Henry Ferguson opened the door a 
few inches; his face paled as he rec- 
ognized his fellow traveler. 

“Scared stiff,’ thought Jimmy. 

“Did—did you want to—to see me 
stammered young Ferguson. 


2? 


“For just a minute,” answered 
Jimmy. ‘“C’n I come in? It’s kind of 
private—what I want to talk to you 
about.” 


Ferguson’s face showed unmistakable 
terror, but he allowed his visitor to en- 
cer. 

“T—I guess there must be a mistake,” 
he chattered. “You—you can’t have 
any business with me. What do you 
want ?”’ 

Jimmy squared his thin shoulders and 
set his shifty eyes, with great effort, 
firmly on the other man’s face 

“You godt a diamond in your pocket 
that ain’t yours,” he accused boldly, 
coming straight to the point. “I’m a 
man what likes to see right done. I’m 
gonna make you turn it over to me so’s 
I c’n give it to th’ feller it b’longs to.” 

Ferguson gulped miserably, and his 
glance turned to the floor. 

“T haven't—I haven’t——” he choked. 

“Aw, have, kid,” declared 
Jimmy Things were 
coming his 

Tears 


yes you 
triumphantly. 
way. 
miserable, boyish tears, filled 
young Ferguson's eye 

6, whispered, “I—lI’ve got 
course know I’ve 
I—I guess you saw me pick it off the 
floor on the train. Are—are you go- 
ing to have me arrested ?” 

“T reckon I'll let you off this time,” 
replied Jimmy with seeming magna- 
nimity. “But, kid, let this be a lesson 
to you. e 


“Ves,” he 


t. Of you got it. 


See! 
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“Thank you, sir,” Ferguson almost 
sobbed, “I—I had decided to give it 
back, but—but I couldn't think of how 
to go about it. I—I couldn’t face the 
man that it belongs to. I—I’d gone too 
far, almost, but you'll give it back to 
the man, won’t you? You won’t tell 
-him who it was, please. J—I might 
see him again.” 

“T won't tell him,” promised Jimmy 
with utmost sincerity, for he had no 
intention of ever seeing the jewelry 
salesman again. 

Young Ferguson reached into his 
pocket and handed the diamond—a 
beautiful stone of some carats— 
to Jimmy. He sighed with relief. 

“I’m glad to be rid of it,” he said; 
then, falteringly : “I—I want to tell you 
why I took it.” 

“Aw, fergit it!” 

“No, I want to tell you. Maybe you 
will not blame me so much when you 
know.” And he put his back to the 
door, barring his visitor’s exit 

“I had been sitting there in my seat 
for more than an hour, praying and 
praying for a few hundred dollars,” he 
began, ‘‘and when I saw the diamond 
fall to the floor and knew that the 
owner had not noticed it, it just seemed 
that Providence had answered my 
prayer. Maybe that’s why I was so 
tempted. I knew that it was worth a 
lot of money—enough for what I 
needed. You see, my mother is 

“Aw, cheese it!” exclaimed Jimmy in 
disgust. “Nix on that old stall. 
Whatcha tryin’ to string me for? Ain't 
I told you that I wasn’t goin’ to turn 
you inf Now fergit it!” 

“You must listen to 
young Ferguson. “I’m not lying to 
you; it’s all gospel truth. You see, I 
live out on a farm about ten miles from 
town here, just a little farm, and right 
poor land it is, at that. I’ve been going 
to college down at Summerville; this is 
my second year. I knew that mother 
didn’t have any money to speak of, but 


two 


me,” pleaded 


it wasn’t until yesterday that I really 
knew what she’d done. 

“Yesterday I got a letter from our 
old family doctor ; he wrote me that I’d 
better know just how things were. 
Mother had mortgaged the farm and 
gone without most everything to scrape 
up. the money for me to go to school, 
None of us Fergusons ever had much 
schooling, and she wanted me to have 
my chance. She’s worked her finger 
nails off for me and—and now she’s 
sick—lungs affected—she’s dying by 
inches. There isn’t a dollar that I can 
get hold of for the only thing that will 
save her life. That’s a trip to Arizona. 

“So I was sitting on the train, pray- 
ing and praying, when that diamond 
popped out of the box and fell right 
down at my feet. 

“T felt bad about it right away, but 
I tried to tell myself that it was right 
under the circumstances. When I came 
up to this room here I knew I couldn't 
go through with it. I knew that mother 
would ask me where I got the money. 
Of course, I could lie to her, but—but 
she would look at me, and—and, well, 
mothers always know, somehow; 
mothers always know. I knew that she 
would rather die than have me a 
thief.” 

Jimmy’s shoulders had lost their 
painfully forced erectness and _ had 
slumped forward His face was again 
shot across with the anguish which 
had been so evident on the train; his 
eyes mirrored hopeless pain. 

“Yes, kid,’ he mumbled thickly, 
“mothers always know.” 

Suddenly Jimmy waved his hand to 
a chair. 

“Sit down, kid,” he 
“T’m gonna talk to you. 
you straight dope about th’ 
straight and narrow. This was your 
first time, wasn’t it? You picked up a 
sparkler what belonged to another guy, 
and your conscience hurt you. Con- 
science? I ain’t heard that word for 


commanded. 
I’m gonna slip 


some 














a long time. It always hurts th’ first 
time, kid; it always does. If I hadn’t 
blowed in, chances are, have 
gone on mullin’ it over and tellin’ your- 
self it was right—and maybe it would 
have kind of been, at that. I ain’t 
blamin’ you so much. It wouldn’t be 
so bad, kid, ’cept there’s always a next 
time—and a next time. And th’ next 
time it would have been easier. I know, 
kid; | know. I started that way, and 
it hurt th’ first time with me, too—it 
hurt like fury.” 

He laughed, a harsh, mirthless laugh, 
as young Ferguson glanced up at him 
curiously. 

“Oh, I’m a crook, kid,” he went on, 
a cheap crook what’s even took pen- 
nies off of a newsboy’s stand. I 
stringin’ you about wantin’ to return 
this rock to th’ guy it b’longs to; that 
was just 


you'd 


Was 


a stall, see? 

“Tin a kid, an’ I’ve been 
through th’ mill. I thought I’d quit 
carin’—until to-day; but I found out 
that a feller never quits carin’. You 
see, kid, I used to live on a farm, too, 
and | cut out for th’ city when I 
just about as old as you. I guess that’s 
why I’m handin’ you this spiel. 

“My first time was when I lifted 


crook, 


Was 


’ 


fifty cents from th’ cash register in 
th’ store where I was workin’—just a 
measly half a buck. It hurt, old con- 


science did, and kept tellin’ me to put 
it back, and I did—almost. 
“Th’ second time was easy. 
th’ second 
been a crook ever since—just 
crook what ain’t had th’ nerve 
anything to speak of ; just a cheap crook. 
“I’ve sort of got used to jails, and 
I thought I didn’t care any more; but 
I found out different—to-day. Th’ 
folks at home 
bein’ a crook, for I ain’t been home since 
| left th’ first time. 
ve got a job; I dunno, 
I got a letter, too—from my kid brother 
what’s runnin’ th’ 


It’s al- 
and I’ve 
a cheap 
to steal 


ways time, 


easy 


never got wise to me 
[ guess they think 


Yesterday 


farm for our mother: 
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he says I’m to come home on th’ first 
rattler for—for mother is dyin’. 

“T started, kid, but—but I couldn’t 
go home. While I was sittin’ on th’ 
train I got to lookin’ in the mirror by 
my seat. I just sat there starin’ and 
starin’ at my own mug. Crook was 
writ all over me; it was like I had an 
eight-sheet pasted on my back. Kid, | 
knew my mother would look at me and 
—and I couldn’t look her in th’ eye. 
She'd know; she’d know—just like you 
said, kid. And I couldn’t go home.” 

A tear splashed down onto 
clenched hand of Jimmy the Lug. 

“Oh, the devil!” he cried. “What's 
th’ use of me tellin’ you this stuff? 
But—well, don’t let there be no 
ond time, kid; don’t you let there be 
no second time.” 

Jimmy the Lug walked to the door. 
Young Ferguson eyed him curiously. 

“What—what are you going to do 
with the diamond?” 

Jimmy paused, sudden terror tugging 
at his heart. He could have bitten his 
wagging tongue off; as he feared, his 
sudden. outburst of confidence had 
given rise to embarrassing complica- 
He thought quickly. 

“Kid, I’m gonna do th’ first square 
thing I’ve done in years,” he said. “I’m 
gonna give this sparkler back to th’ 
gink it b'longs to—unless you want to 
take it to him yourself.” 

The latter part of the sentence did 
the trick that Jimmy hoped it would. 
Young Ferguson recoiled in horror at 
the thought of facing the jewelry sales 
man and confessing that he had been 


the 


Sec- 


tions. 


a potential thief. 
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You—you will return it—sure?” he 
queried, still a trifle suspicious. 

“Yes, I'll that it gets into 
proper hands,” replied Jimmy as he 
smiled inwardly at this delectable bit 
of humor. “Proper hands” meant, to 
him, a certain fence on Clark Street 
who would buy a diamond from even 
Jimmy the Lug. 
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“Thank you; thank you very. much,” 
said young Ferguson. 

“°S all right, kid,” returned Jimmy. 

Softly he closed the door and de- 
scended the stairs to the hotel lobby. 

“Th’ poor fish,” he murmured. “Bu 
I’m kind of glad I handed him that spiel, 
anyhow. When’s th’ next train go to 
Chicago?” he demanded of the man be- 
hind the desk. 

“Bus leave in fifty minutes, 
reply. 

It was just time for the seven-fifty- 
eight to be steaming around the curve 
and up to the little wooden station more 
than a hundred miles farther west. 
There would be a young farmer to 
meet the train, a puzzled, worried 
young farmer who would wonder in 
perplexity why his brother had failed 
to come—why he had failed to come 
home to the bedside of a dying mother. 

A lump came into the throat of 
Jimmy the Lug. He stood on the side- 
walk thinking; what went through his 
mind were not pleasant thoughts. Sud- 
denly, wild, foolish notions came into 
his head. His fingers edged down into 
his pocket where his treasure reposed. 
He took it out and let it lay in the 
palm of his hand. Max Bronstein, he 
told himself, would give him three hun- 
dred for it. Not for years had he been 
so lucky. 

He was looking at the diamond in an 
effort to dispel that crazy idea which 
he seemed unable to banish from his 
mind. 

“Three hundred smackers!”’ he mur- 
mured fondly and repeated the magic 
sum several times. 

For perhaps half an hour he stood 
like that, his thoughts taking him to 
places far distant, sketching strange 
pictures. 

“You poor simp; you poor simp,” he 
accused himself again and again. 

Slowly he moved around the square 
toward The Alneeda House; here he 
paused again. 
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Suddenly his nicotine-yellowed fin- 
gers reached into his pocket and 
squeezed over the stone until the sharp 
edges cut into his flesh. He dug into 
another pocket and produced a wad of 
crumpled cigarette papers. Hands 
trembling, he wrapped the tissues about 
the diamond until it made a sizable 
wad. 

le turned quickly and hurried into 
the hotel, making straight for the desk. 

“Say,” he demanded hoarsely, 
“gimme an envelope.” 

The clerk complied. 

“Say,” again demanded Jimmy, “you 
got a man here what come on th’ train 
that arrived *bout an hour ago; fat 
man with some grips—travels for a 
jewelry house?” 

“Mr. Gilson, I suppose?” replied the 
clerk. ‘‘He’s in the dining room now. 
Shall I call him?” 

“No,” answered Jimmy, “you needn't 
call him; just give ’im this.” 

He stuffed the lump of tissue paper 
into the envelope and wet the flap with 
his tongue. 

At the door he paused and turned 
around just as the hotel clerk was plac- 
ing the envelope in one of the mail 
compartments on the wall. 

“You poor simp; you poor simp,” he 
told himself again. 


‘ 


It was past midnight, and the 
cramped, aching body of Jimmy the Lug 
was stretched across the rods beneath 
a box car. The fast freight roared on 
through the night—going West. 

Clicking over the rail joints, the 
wheels seemed to hum, again and again 
in endless refrain, three words: ‘‘Moth- 
ers always know—mothers always 
know.” 

The grime and the dust of the road- 
bed had ground their way deep into hi 
every pore; the face of Jimmy the Lug 
was dirtier than it had been in years— 
but his soul was cleaner. 

Jimmy the Lug was going home. 

















when the manufacturing department told us it would be necessary to 

place that notice in the May 11th issue of Detective Story MaGazine, 
telling you that, because of our inability to get delivery of paper in sufficient 
quantities, we would have to cut down the size of the publication. 

[t was not until this issue, as the May 11th and the two succeeding issues 
were in “plates,” that we were able to get a word to you in the Chat about our 
regret over having to make the magazine smaller. 

We want you to understand clearly that it was not a question of price 
though paper, as no doubt you well know, like nearly all other commodities, has 
advanced again and again in cost—but simply because we are unable to get the 
amount of paper we want to buy. It’s not to be had in the open market, or 
any other market, in as large quantities as may be wished for, but is being por- 
tioned out in much the same manner as sugar was not very long ago. 

Just as soon as we can get enough paper we will go back to our original 
size. We have been perfectly frank with you as to the situation, and trust 
you will continue your loyal support and patronage. We will make an extraordi- 
nary effort to improve the magazine in quality to an even more marked degree 
than in the past, and thus, by trying harder than ever to give you the very best 
magazine value on the news stands, show you we are doing everything humanly 
possible to make up for a loss, the which was entirely beyond our power to 
keep you from sustaining. 


‘ S you no doubt readily guessed, we felt a whole lot more than very badly 
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By the very human qualities which signalize his characterization and un- 
usual treatment, Frederick Ames Coates lifts his stories above the plane of mere 
sensationalism. 

We feel that a perusal of the brief sketch of his career, which follows, will 
make it plain to all who read it that Coates has lived right down close to life, 
and you will find this little history reflecting the same “humanness” that is 
so readily discernible in his fiction. 

“As to the matter of a short biography,”’ writes Coates, “I have little to 
tell. Such as it is, if I should become familiar enough to your readers to give 
you occasion for printing it, I hope you will put it in the third person—it sounds 
better that way.” We don’t agree with vou, Coates, so you must pardon an 
editor’s privilege and let us stet the “TI.” 

“T got my first taste of paid work at the age of thirteen, when I started 
setting type in_a small printing office—they didn’t call it a ‘print shop’ then. 
The smell of irfky type, and the click of linotype machines, have followed me ever 
since. However, before I was old enough to vote, I had also worked as a night 
clerk in a railroad freight office, as a waiter on a steamboat, and as a bell hop 
in a commercial hotel. 

“After worrymg my way through college, I started out with the idea of 
seeing the world. I didn’t get far—only to Liverpool, in which city I landed in 
a driving English rain with about eighty cents in my pocket, and no acquaint- 
ances. I think that the utter hopelessness which I felt then gave me a sympathy 
with any ‘down-and-outer,’ which I could not otherwise have had. Fortunately, 

succeeded in getti it’ 4 


a ‘sit’ in a newspaper office—just across the street, by 


no 
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the way, from the paper on which Hall Caine served his apprenticeship as a 
reporter. Sie 

“On my return, I went to New York, with the intention of getting into 
newspaper work. It happened, however, that printers were in great demand; 
cub reporters—judging from the salaries offered—much less so. I kept the 
wheels going round on a linotype for several months, spending my evenings at 
the Art Students’ League, and, later, at the school of the National Academy. 

“When I finally came to the conclusion that nature had not intended me 
for an artist, I left the city and took a position as principal of a country high 
school in Rhode Island. I-have been a teacher practically ever since. I also 
act as nursemaid very frequently, to my three children; in fact, a large part of 
my writing has been done while wheeling a baby’s crib with one foot. 

“T started sending out manuscripts before I was through high school, and 
have been at it ever since. My first successes were all with poetry, however. 
(The word ‘poetry’ has a very elastic definition.) Writing has a fascination for 
me which will prevent me from ever giving it up—prevent my ‘resting on my 
laurels,’ even if I acquire enough laurels to rest on. And I think that the de- 
tective story is the true type of all good short stories. The modern short story 
didn’t exist until Poe had developed the arts of suspense, unity, and surprise, in 
his detective masterpieces; and all our worth-while contemporary story-tellers 
have tried their hands successfully at this form of fiction. In my opinion, a 
good story of any other kind is simply a detective story with the detective left out.” 


[We are pleased to be able to tell you that we are sure you will read some 
more stories, in the Detective Story Macazine, by Coates; many more, we 
hope. ] 





SO Soa] 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Tue M. T. R. Company.—The general rule is that any person of sound 
mind, not otherwise restrained by law, may enter into a contract of partnership 
There are a number of kinds of partners. 1. Ostensible: Those whose names 
are made public, and who are actually so, in deed and in fact. 2, Nominal: 
Those who appear before the public, but who have no real interest in the busi- 
ness. 3. Silent: Those whose names do not appear, but who have a real part- 
nership, in deed and in fact. 4. Special: Those interested in the business only 
to the extent of the capital they have invested in it. 5. General: Those who 
manage the business, while the capital is supplied by a special partner or part- 
ners. These general partners are fully liable for all debts and contracts of the 
firm. 


The firm is responsible for the acts of all its members touching the part- 
nership business. 

Any representation concerning the partnership, or any misrepresentation, 
is binding on the firm, when made by any member of it, with or without the 
express agreement of all partners. 
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A notice given to or by any member of the firm is legally collective in its 
application. Each partner is liable for the whole of the partnership debts. 

An incorporated company has not this same individual liability for the firm’s 
debts. A corporation, as a body, is responsible; its individual members are not 
responsible for the corporation. 

Articles of incorporation should be drawn by a lawyer. It is impossible 
for me to give the form of such a document in this department, for the laws 
of each State concerning incorporation differ, and the provisions to be made by 
such an instrument are necessarily different, according to the State in which 
the incorporation is to take place. 

Some States have very rigorous laws on this head, and others are notoriously 
lax. As I have before stated, it is a distinct advantage to a firm to incorporate 
under strict laws, especially when the public sale of the firm’s stock is in con- 
templation. But there are other conditions, not involving such sale, when the 
easier laws may be an advantage. 

The fee for drawing incorporation papers will vary, just as fees for any 
other law work may. Any lawer taking such a commission from you will advise 
you of the fee, in advance. 


SNPS PPPPPBAS CECE 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office er factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers whe wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On ‘account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal fetter. 








ANNIE F.—I think your daddy must be interesting. So he prizes his 
“Detective Stories” as much as some of his classics, does he? You tell him 
I have a wide taste myself. Your handwriting shows me that, for a girl of 
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sixteen, you have far more self-control than is common, and that you are natu- 
rally of a thoughtful and logical mind. Have you selected a trade or profes- 
sion? I’m wondering if you ever thought of specializing in chemistry’ You 
have the temperament for it. The specimen numbered one shows a person of 
uncertain moods. Look at the various “slants.” Good-natured, but not firm, 
The specimen numbered two, while not strongly individual, is pleasant and 
marked by true sincerity. Number three expresses ardor, intensity of feeling, 
and strong passions, but ambition is woefully absent. None of these persons 
are of a type to stimulate your mind. 


A True ReaperR.—You are a very patient and good-natured person, and 
I believe that in your usual friendly and domestic relationships you would be a 
most worthy member of society. But so far as your career is concerned, you 
lack initiative and ambition and are too easily discouraged. The specimen which 
you inclose expresses a warmly affectionate person, but one who is a bit too 
‘ fond of having a good time. 


M. A. S. E. E.—I think you must have made a mistake in numbering your 
specimens. I] am very anxious to have this right, as the questions you ask are 
really serious ones. The one signed “Alice,” you have numbered “two’—accord- 
ing to your letter, your daughter who is going to school—but surely this is the 
girl who, at twenty, has entered the organization you mentioned? I shall pro- 
ceed on that assumption, anyway, for I do not believe that I can be wrong. 
This girl is drawn into the work she has deliberately chosen, as so many are, 
by the appeal made to her emotions, I seriously doubt whether she will con- 
tinue in it. Her writing shows the type which is apt to overflow, emotionally, 
in youth, but at thirty and over, settles to a very practical outlook on life. Of 
course, if she marries a man also in the organization the chances are that she 
will be in it for life, since women of her type are passionately devoted to home 
and what that means. Your other daughter is a practical young person. Let 
her alone for the present. I do not believe in a boy or girl at fourteen choosing 
a career. If I’m not mistaken she will turn to business as she matures. I’ve 
tried to take up your case fully, but you will have to read between the lines, for 
I have already far outstepped the space I should give to any one client. 


Mrs. E. M. Essex.—My dear, you have to make “push and opportuniiy” 
if you really want them. Very few of us are so lucky as to have success handed 
out to us on a platter by old Mr. Life. Usually he shuts his hand down on it 
hard, and we have to pry it up. I believe that your instinct to go into business 
ts one which should be followed. .You have to consider, of course, what you 
know how to do, how good your health is, and what your resources are. 1} 
not write a full statement of the case to Mr. Scott? 


( 
Vie 


Jounson X. X.—When you see this I hope your idea that I make up all 
these answers, in reply to imaginary correspondents, will be dispelled. My dear 
sir, your letter drew from me an exasperated shout. Imaginary? Ye gods! 
I wish you just had to sit down, once, to face my daily pile of mail. Not only 
do I reply to actual persons in this column, but I reply to literally thousands 
every week, by mail. Now, aren’t you sorry you spoke? Your handwriting 
shows me that that attitude of yours, of a doubting Thomas, is probably re- 
sponsible for the lack of success of which you complain. Remember, if you 
think, as you say, that “everything or almost everything is all bunk and hokem,” 
most everybody will think that you are mostly bunk and hokem. The world is 
a looking-glass, you know. Smile for a while. - You'll be surprised. 


JAwiLcLa.—For a self-educated man you write a letter which is very in- 
teresting and well worded; whether self-educated or not, you have a very indi- 
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vidual and interesting mind, and I don’t wonder that you are a bookworm. I 
believe that people of your type are often worth more to the world than the 
professional humanitarian. 


7 


é 
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I wonder if you couldn’t do some form of writing? I’m sure you could 
do breezy editorials, and that you are interested in all the questions of the day. 
As to that vote, I’m with you! 


Maset.—I don’t see why in the world you should not succeed your father 
in his business. I happen to know a number of women who are running all 
sorts of businesses. Your father is wise. If he leaves his business to be man- 
aged by some one whom you will have to hire—if he should die—you would, 
almost inevitably, lose the fruit of his labors. Not because your manager would 
necessarily be dishonest, but because no employee will do quite so well for you 
as yourself, 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Developing the Multigraphing Business 


INCE my article on multigraphing as a business appeared, I have had so 
many inquiries as to the best way of running such a business that I think 
it well to devote a second article to the subject. 

In many ways the average business man has to be educated into under- 
standing the possibilities of the multigraphed letter or folder. He must be shown. 
For that reason the advertising of a multigraphing office should be somewhat 
along this line: 

“Why pay an expert stenographer and typist to turn out form letters? Her 
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time is worth from eighteen dollars a week upward. If she does a hundred 
and fifty letters a day you are fortunate. Count the cost. 

“Our price—$3.00 per thousand, you to supply the paper; $5.00, if we supply 
it. For $3.00 a thousand we will fill in the names and addresses of your clients, 
matching multigraphing and typing so perfectly that the letter will bear every 
evidence of being all typed. This is a cheaper, more direct way of advertisi: 
than any other, costs much less than printing, and has the personal appeal.” 

This is too long for one advertisement, of course, but contains suggestions 
which can be diversified and elaborated upon. 

Persons most likely to have work in quantities are real-estate dealers, man- 
ufacturers too small to have their own printing or multigraphing plants, cloth- 
ing firms, institutions, and political bodies. Outside of this field a great deal 
could be done to get business by showing the ordinary business man that such 
a mode of advertising has special inducements for him. 

The typist hired for such an office should be speedy. It would be well 
to accept a girl or young man who is only a moderately good stenographer, 
for the sake of efficiency on the machine. If the girl were good enough to do 
the work of a public stenographer you would have another source of income 
from the office. If the proprietor were to have him or herself made a notary 
public, that also would be a source of revenue; the cost of having it done would 
be merely nominal. The fee varies in different States, but is not more than 
fifteen dollars. In a district where a notary was needed, a great deal of money 
can be made, and that at the expenditure of almost no time or effort. 

During all political campaigns the multigraphing, addressing, and folding of 
circular matter provides a big prize for such businesses as we are now consider- 
ing. At such times the office must work overtime and often at high tension, 
but a corresponding raise in prices is always in order 

A young man who writes me from a Western city says that he has had 
success in providing a novel feature for this business. He has a multigraphing 
machine, two girl typists, and “farms out” the addressing of envelopes, for which 
he charges three-fifty per thousand, paying the operators three dollars. This 
profit of fifty cents is clear, involving no expenditure on his part; but what he 
considers a very profitable part of his business is this innovation, which consists 
of what he calls “the hour-by-hour office boy.” 

He keeps half a dozen office boys, guaranteed honest and of good char- 
acter, pays them a weekly wage, and will send them anywhere for fifty cents 
an hour. They run errands, keep the office while the rest go to lunch, handle 
the telephone switchboard, and so on. <A great many offices which are too small 
or not sufficiently busy to warrant the keeping of their own office boy will call 
upon such a temporary service frequently. My correspondent reports that he is 
about to increase his staff of boys to a dozen. 

This business, like every other, demands capital. I have known of per- 
sons who began with five hundred dollars, but personally, I would think that 
a thousand would be safer, as it would give time for the business to expand. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


IEUTENANT KEEFE, in charge of the strong-arm squad at police head- 

:, quarters, was doing his utmost to rid the city of gambling houses, but 
something was working against him. Every time he organized a raid 

and announced his plans to his subordinates, whom he thought he could trust, 
it meant that the raid would be a failure, for, when the raiding party descended 
upon a resort, they found, instead of a rendezvous of gamblers, a peaceable club 
or meeting place for men with a few leisure hours to come to and chat or read 
their newspapers. Some one on Lieutenant Keefe’s staff was in league with 
the gamblers, and managed to get word to them, warning them of the proposed 
raids, in time to allow them to hide all evidence of their unlawful practices. 

One of the lieutenant’s right-hand men was Sergeant O’Neil. The lieu- 
tenant knew he could trust him implicitly, so he took O’Neil aside one day and 
told him to spend all his time finding out who the traitor or traitors were. 

Before long, O’Neil made an important discovery, which had to be reported 
to his chief. But he could not go to Keefe in the lieutenant’s office, for he was 
certain to be overheard by fen whose work kept them in the lieutenant’s presence 
constantly—any one of whom might be one of the unknown spies. Also, O’Neil 
dare not attempt to see Keefe away from headquarters, for he felt sure he 
was being shadowed constantly by some of the gamblers’ cohorts, 

This is the method O’Neil took to get his important communication to his 
chief: 

He made it his business to meet various men on the strong-arm squad when 
those men were on their way to headquarters. To the first he said: 

“Give this message to Keefe—‘T have it.’ Tell him I told you to say those 
three words to him; tell him no more, no less.” 

In like manner he instructed the s€sond man he met, to whom he gave this 
message for Keefe: “Brother John died.” 

The third man he directed to say to Keefe: “Tell your son he’s crazy.” 
To the fourth he gave this: “Bill’s new watch won’t go.” To the fifth, “Caught 
Ed Napping”; the sixth, “Flynn says he won’t work”; the seventh, “All Hooli- 
gan’s pal Che door 


“ar 


“ar 


ils are crooks”; the eighth, “Berries with cream”; the ninth, 
lammed”; the tenth, “Many a man has failed”; the eleventh, “He'll stop at 
Connelly’s Hotel”; the twelfth, “I think Kelly’s gone bugs’; the thirteenth, 
“Club’s having a joint meeting Saturday night.” 

When Lieutenant Keefe received the first of these messages he thought 
somebody was playing a joke on him; but when they continued to come, and 
apparently in all seriousness, he set out in earnest to discover what they meant. 
He wrote them down on paper in the sequence in which they were delivered to 
him, and, by picking out a section that occupied the same position in each of 
them, he was able to read Sergeant O’Neil’s message with ease. 

It was a message containing ten words, which appear in proper sequence, 
according to the numbering of the sentences and words which the men gave the 
lieutenant. See if you can find out what was the important discovery that 


sergeant O’Neil wished to communicate to his chief. 


“A guilty conscience never feels secure,” is the solution to last week’s cipher 
exercise. The cipher itself was of the substitution class; the code was a sub- 
stitution of the first thirteen letters of the alphabet for the second thirteen, and 
the second thirteen—beginning with N for A—for the first. D’you get it? 





MISS ING 


This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 


WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered 
Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 


of charge to our readers. 
of whom they have lost track. 


free 


While it wili be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a [etter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


ARBER, GILBERT.—He left Medicine Mat, 
Alberta, on inte barn 4, 1919. He is a re- 
turned soldier, and was in Third C. M. R. His 
regiment number was 108080. He is twenty-four 
years old, has brown hair and eyes, a clear com- 
plexion, and has a horse’s head and a horseshoe 
tattooed on his right arm. He is five feet nine 
inches tall. His wife will be grateful for any 
news of him. Mrs. Gripert BARBER, 219 9a 
Street, N. E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


-I was bern on August 11, 1891, 
Iowa, or at Peoria, Illinois. 

was Anna Hardy. When I was 
a Mrs. Sadie 
Hill. Later my name was changed to Charles 
Roach. I do not know whether [I have any 
brothers or sisters, and will appreciate any in- 
formation regarding my _ relatives. CHARLES 
Roaca, Jr., P. O. Box 1009, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 


SMITH, JOSEPEL- 
years ago when he left 
Conklin, of Highland, New Jersey. His brother, 
who has not seen him for years, would like very 
much to find him and will appreciate any as- 
sistance. FRANK SMITH, 211 Tenth Avenue, New 
York City. 


H48py.- 


Creston, 
mother’s name 
two years old I was adopted by 


He was last heard of some 
the home of James 


~PENCER, H. P., his wife, 
LAND.—tThey were last heard of in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, with the “World at Home” 
shows. Their former home was at 810 Hyde Park 
Boulevard, Chicago. Any one who knows their 
present addre will do a favor by ne pding it to 
RAYMOND Sp ‘er, Central ¥. M. New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


IRKPATRICK, JOSIPH, seeks his relatives. 
He was placed in an orphan home in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in 1890, with his brother Char- 
lie and a younger sister. Four years later Jo- 
seph was adopted by C. H. Roberts, and Charlie 
was adopted at the same time by Lilly Lang- 
ford, of Jackson County, Middle Tennessee. Jo- 
seph was taken to Texas by his foster parents. 
He has heard nothing of his brother since 1909, 
and does not know what became of his little sis- 
ter. If any one who sees this knows anything 
about his family he will be very grateful if they 
will write to him, and help him to find his 
relatives. JoserH KIRKPATRICK, care of this 
magazine. 


EDNA A., and_ RO- 


AMES, TIIOMAS.—He is about forty-seven 
years old. He was born at Clapham, Lon 
don, and left England about 1886. His father, 
mother, sister, and brother are dead. Charlotte 
Rose are alive. He left Canada in 1887 
r the United States. Any information will be 
thankfully received by CHartes Epwarp JAMEs, 

Box 663, Home Place, Bergenfield, New Jersey. 

—Please return home, 
B. Hi. 


G5 A ae Sam E. 


ST. THOMAS, ALBERT J., who dis ~t 
from Oswego, New York, about May, 
Your sister Mabel would like to hear from you. 
Please write to C. A. M., care of this magazine 


HAPMAN, CARRIE.—She is five feet eight 
inches tall, has dark hair, and one of her 
eyes is half blue and half brown. She is now 
about thirty-eight years old. When last heard 
from she was in Omaha, Nebraska. Her father 
is getting old and would be very happy to re 
ceive some news of his daughter. He will be 
grateful to any one who will assist him in find- 
ing her. FE. H. CHAPMAN, Postmaster, Wye, 
Arkansas. 


Matters can be 


MIL LER, HOLLAND W.—He was born in Vir- 
ginia, in 1862, and is @ molder. [e was 

last heard of in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Ilis 

daughter Wiiladean would like to hear f 

him. Any informatton that will help her ¢ 

him will be greatly appreciated. Mrs. E. 

NoELL, 311 Virgil Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


IVAYRIL, JOHN B.—He was in Aviation 
Squadron No. 8, at Kelly Field, and 
sent from there to Hempstead, Long Isla 
was a shipbuilder. If any one know 
is at the present time, they will do a grea i 
ness by sending his address to M. T., care 
this magazine. 


WIL HITE, 


por ‘ia, 
was take n 


born in 
i, 1T8h0 


—He was 


GEORGE, 
. January 


Kansas, on 
to New York State in 1894 by hil 
grandmother, Sarah Lewis, and his : 
Pyle. He may have taken his grand 
name. He has an uncle named Fred 

who lives somewhere in the State of New 
Any information will be gladly received by 
father. A. A. WiLuite, 815 Armstrong A\ 
Kansas City, Kansas. 





Missing Department 


GAu LDING, MAMIE.—She is about twenty-two 

years old, and has black hair and eyes. She 
once lived in Nebraska. A friend and school- 
mate, who saw her last about seven years ago, 
in Missouri, would like to have her address. J. 
G. Y., care of this magazine. 


Warn, 


dark hair 
from hi 
ton, Maine, 
has information about 
favor by communicating witb F. §. P. A., 
Street, Lewiston, Maine. 


\LLWORTH, HENRY. — Information is 

wanted of any near relatives of this man. 

Whe 7 last heard from they were in Canada. H. 
L. 


FISHER.—He is five feet ten inches 
and is twenty-five years old. He has 
and gray eyes. He has been missing 
rooms at the Armchair Club, Lewis- 
since January 1, 1919. If any one 
him weet will do a great 
36 I'rye 


care of this magazine. 


DAVID H.—He traveled with a circus 

seasons, and was last heard of five 
which time he was working for 

Chicago. He has red _ hair, 
wn eyes, is about five feet four inches in 
ght, and weighed about one hundred 

} pounds when Jast seen. He is 

wn as Russell Gray. Any information will 
ladly received Walter Reeves, 613 Hallie 

vine Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 


N ORRIS, ¢ HARLIE.—He was placed in a home 
in est Virginia in 1894-95 or 96, when he 
was al seven or eight years old. It is sup- 
posed that he was adopted by some family from 
the home, as no trace of him can be found. His 
sisters have mi ade every effort to find him but 
in vain, and they now appeal to our readers, 
who have shown their kindness in helping so 
many people to find their relatives, to do what 
they can to assist them in finding their long- 
lost brother Any information wiil be thank- 
lly received Please write to CLARA May 
RRIS, care of this magazine. 


ag a EH MORRIS, who left Poland in 1889 

r America, and served in the army at Fort 
Baltimore, Maryland, from 1896 to 1906, 
n moved to the State of Virginia, is anx- 
sought by his sister. Any information 
appreciated by WIILLIAM GREENBLATT, 
New York 


fOKES, VINCENT WALTER.—When iast 
ard from he was in Portland, Oregon, in 
1918. He has dark-brown hair and eyes, is 
ty-two years old, and six feet two inches 
His sister May is anxious to know his 
and hopes if he sees this that he 
will make her happy by writing to her. Mrs. 
Grorce Mituer, 44 South Fourth Street, Fair- 


mount Park, Expo, Virginia. 
HON, EDWARD ALEXANDER 
vas last heard from, about twenty-three 
years ago, he was living at 327 East Ontario 
Street ago, and was employed by the Joe 
Gay Publi Company. His wife’s name was 
Emma, an his daughter’s Hettie, sometimes 
called Bir His sister will be grateful for any 
rmation that will help ber to find bim. Mrs. 
V. HaARGADON, 19 North Gilmore Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland.’ 


RAY, 
for some 
ago, at 
1 dealer in 


will - be 
Freeport 


abouts 


When he 


THATSHE R, STELLA.—She is about twenty- 
years of age, an id was last heard from 
r, Maine, about two years ago She is 
write to O, K 1 North Square, Boston, 
isetts. 


NING JOSEPH, who left Clonmel, 
i Tipperary, Ireland, ¢ t 1899 
klyn, where as loyed. 
Duluth, a, { i 
in fork 
sh Columbia 
tended to return to the 
information will be greatfully appreciated 
J brother PETER MANNING, 578 North Sev- 
enth Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


McPoueGaLp, WILLOUGHBY DAVID.—He 
left Arcola, Saskatchewan, on the eleventh 
of January, 1919, and went West to Regina; 
from there he went to The Pass, Northern Mani- 
toba, and was last seen in Winnipeg, about Au- 
gust, 1919. He was eighteen years old last Sep- 
tember, is five feet cight inches tall, has blue 
fair complexion, and auburn hair In Au- 
1918, he enlisted in the Royal Enginee rs of 
Canadian Forces. His mother will be dee ply 
grateful to any one who will give her some 
news of him. Mrs, DAviD McDouGALp, Kenne- 
wick, Washington. 


} was last heard of in 
1919, when she was abeut to leave 
British Columbia, for Chicago, Illinois. 
small brunette, about eighteen years 
information will be appreciated by EL. 
this magazine. 


EVILLE, 
April, 
Victoria, 
She is a 
old. Any 
I., care of 


VERA.—She 


ADS, V. R.—H is an automobile mechanic, 

and was in St, Joseph, Missouri, four years 
ago. He has since been heard of in various Cities 
of Texas and New Orleans. I shall be greatly 
obliged to any one who can give me his present 
address and occupation. HvuGH GRAHAM, 207 
Schneider Building, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


[NFORMATION WANTED.—When I was be- 

ween two and three years old I was adopted 
family, Mr. and Mrs. William T. McCulloch, 
and when I was eighteen years old Mr, McCul- 
loch died. His wife then put me out without 
telling me who I was, or anything about my 
parents. I am now twenty-seven years old, five 
fect six and one-half inches tall, have blue eyes 
and brown hair, and weigh one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds. THomMAas M. McCuLLocu, 415 
Mary Street, Flint, Michigan. 


by a 


SIMON, WILLIAM JOHN, blacksmith, about 

five feet four inches in height, about sixty- 
four years old, light hair and fair complexion. 
He left Canada, Province of Quebee, thirty-three 
years ago, and came to the United States. He 
lived in Michigan and Wisconsin, but has not 
been heard from for many years. If any one 
can tell where he is, they will do a great favor 
by writing to his brother, JAMmsS SIMON, care 
of Dunlevy Packing Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
syivania, 


NV cMANUS, RAYMOND.—He is about five 

feet seven inches tall, eighteen years old, 
weighs one hundred and twenty-five pounds, and 
has light hair and blue eyes. It is thought that 
he may be in the army or navy. His brother 
is very anxious and worried about him and will 
be grateful for any information that will help 
him to find him. Jonn I’, MCMANUus, P. O. Box 
319, Tilton, New Hampshire. 


M: ARTZ, EDNA.—When last heard of she was 

in an orphans’ home in Seattle, Washing- 
believed to be somewhere in Cali- 
present time. Any one knowing 
please write to D. H. T., care 


ton, and is 
fornia at the 
her whereabouts 
of this magazine. 


LACKWELL, JOHN JAMES.—He was drafted 
in the Canadian army at Chapman, Alberta, 
and nothing has been heard of him since by his 
family His mother is breaking her heart for 
news of him, and if any one knows anything 
about him they will do a great kindness by 
to his sister Bertha Mrs. WESLEY 

, 624 Sturtevant Avenue, Detroit, Michi- 


married a 
or Hershey, who had a 
l welry and musical instrument business 
yledo, Ohio. Her yranddaughter would like 
from her, or from any one who can give 
about _ her. Mrs D FRANCES 
West Elm Street, Brockton, Massa- 


amed 


CoGaIn, FRANCES LOVE.—Sh 
n Hersey 


man 


hear 
information 
STEVENS, 52 
chusetts 





Missing Department 


NELSson. —If you see this please come home 

at once. Mother is ill with worry about 
ou, so please come or write without delay.— 
'HARL. 


DDY, or SLOAN, LOIS.—When last seen she 
was in Portland, Oregon, and was about to 
leave there for California. She is about twenty 
years old, with blue eyes, fair complexion, and 
light hair. Any information will be greatly ap- 
preciated by D. E. STeeite, 311% West Center 
Street, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


ROGLE, PETER J.—He left his home 
teen years ago with another young 
He was then twenty-one years old. His 
panion returned after two weeks and said that 
they had ridden on a train in the engineer's cab, 
and were told to jump off at a certain point near 
Cincinnati. Peter jumped too soon, and his 
friend saw him roll for some distance beside the 
track. He searched carefully for him, but could 
find no trace of him, and he has nat been heard 
from since. He was nearly six feet tall, with 
dark-brown curly hair and gray eyes. His right 
index finger was missing at the second joint. 
Any information will be gratefully received by 
his brother, Joun J. Brocie, 582 Wooster 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 


four- 
man, 
com- 


PETE RSON, CLIFFORD.—He left Miami, Ari- 
zona, in July, 1910. He bas light hair and 
and is about six feet tall. He is 
thirty-two years old, and was last heard of in 
= Francisco. Any news of him will be greatly 
preciated by his parents. Please write to H. 
i PETERSON, Box 446, Miami, Arizona. 


blue eyes, 


ARPER, MAY.—She is probably going by the 
name of Woodall. Wer mother is very anx- 
ious to get news of her, and will be most grate- 
ful for any assistance. Please write to Mrs. 
M. 8S. WoopatL, P. O. Box 63, Thurmond, West 
Virginia. 


a me me Ct” ARNO W.—He was last heard 

of in 1916 or 1917, when he had taken 

out a homestead in Alberta, Canada. He had 

worked in various places in Canada as a wagoner 

and a_blacksmith’s helper. P. C. HILDEBRAND, 
Radcliffe, Iowa. 


RANKLIN.—I was placed in a home in Phila- 
delphia when I was an infant, and was 
brought up by a family named Humer, but they 
do not seem to know anything about my people, 
except that my mother lived in New York and 
died there. I am now twenty-four years old, 
five feet eleven inches tall, have light hair, light: 
blue eyes, fair complexion, and weigh one hun- 
dre and sixty pounds. I have been told that my 
right name is Franklin. If any one can help 
me to find my parents or any of my relative? 
their kindness will be greatly appreciated. Eb- 
pig HuMer, care of this magazine. 


don’t 


Drxe iLER, JOE.— ww 
You are forgive 


you write home? 


RADLEY, CLARE L.—On December 1, 1919, 
he left home to look for work, and has not 
been heard from since. He is over six feet tall, 
has a fair complexion, heavy dark-brown hair, 
and uneven teeth. He is forty-two years old. 
His wife is most anxious about him, and his 
children are calling for their daddy all the time. 
Any information will be gratefully received. 
Mrs. K. M. BrapLey, Lock Box 463, Ida Grove, 
Iowa. 


LARENCE, surname not known. He is a 
photographer and goes by the nickname of 
“Tony Boots.” He is about twenty years old, 
five feet ten inches tall, bas dark-brown hair, 
weighs one hundred and fifty pounds, and has a 
scar on. pie left forearm. He is asked to write 
to M. eare of this magazine. 


{CKE.—I was put in a home for orphans 
in Davenport, Iowa, when was a few 
days old. My name was Esther Wicke. W bes 1 
was six weeks old I was adopted by a Mrs. Ella 
Wells, and was renamed Lora Avis Wells. I am 
now twenty-four years old, and am married. [ 
am anxious to find out something about my 
parents or any of my relatives. I A., care 
of this magazine. 


ANDBERG, FRANK VICTOR.—He is about 
thirty-eight years old, five feet seven inches 
tall, and has dark-brown hair and mustache, It 
is said that he was in Portland, Oregon, in the 
latter past of 1916. Any information regard- 
ing him will be gladly received by MISS Mase. 
SANDBERG, 511 Commercial Street, Astoria, Ore- 
gon. 


RAVER, JASPER, OLIVE N., ALONZO §.,, 

and HARRY J., also LULA MAY, who mar- 
ried William ——~; Oldham, and KATE LEVINA, 
married to C. Taylor. If any one can tell where 
these people are they will do a favor by writ- 
ing to WILLIAM H. TRAVeER, care of this maga- 
zine. 


FRANK DEAL.—When last heard 
in Stockton working for the 
He is thirty-three years 
old, five feet ten inches tall, and weighs About 
one hundred and_ seventy five pounds. He is 
asked to write to E. DuNCAN, care of this maga- 
zine. 


LN NDSEY. 
of he was 
Sperry F nly Company. 


JOHN S.—He left Anderson, South 
Carolina, in the fall of 1884, and was last 
heard of in Dallas, Texas. Any news of him 
will be greatly appreciated by WALTER Hamsy, 
Route 5, Box 140, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


ELMAN, 


COTT, BERTHA, is anxious to find her rela- 
tives. Twenty-three years ago she was taken 
care of by a woman named Skiddmore, in Phila- 
delphia, who is now dead, and who told her that 
her father was a_school-teacher named John 
David Scott. After Mrs. Skiddmore’s death 
Bertha was placed in a church home and later 
was taken by a family named Green, and two 
years later went to another family named Somer- 
ton, where she stayed until she was seventeen 
years old. She is now married and would be 
glad to learn something definite about her par- 
ents. She will be most grateful for any as- 
sistance. Bertrua Scorr, care of this magazine. 


LUELLA.—She was last heard 

of in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, when she 
had just lost one of her children, Oliver. If 
any one knows her address they will do a great 
favor by sending it to Mrs. Cora COLLINS, 2 
Court Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


AHN, MRS. 


UEBNER, MABEL OLIVE, was placed in the 
Lake Bluff, ‘Illinois, orphanage on Febru- 
ary 8, 1906, and was adopted two weeks later 
by a doctor and his wife who had just lost their 
daughter. She had blue eyes and light hair, 
her two little fingers were small and crooked, 
and a red birthmark was on her upper lip near 
the nose. She was fourteen years old on the 
fifteenth of February of this year. Her mother 
is anxious to find her and will be grateful for 
any assistance. Please write to C. B. W., care 
of this magazine. 


AGLER, 


ROBERT MARCUS thir me 3 
years old, 7} 


five feet eleven ‘a in 

full face, brown eyes, and rather thin black hair, 
weight between one hundred and sixty-five and 
one hundred and seventy-eight pounds. _ He was 
born in Missouri, and left Great Falls, Montana, 
February 21, 1916. Was a roughrider; has two 
broken knuckles, one on cach hand, and wears 
a number six shoe. Is believed to be somewhere 
in the Western States. Any information will be 
gratefully received. Mrs. R. M. Hacer, Box 
3841, Portland, Oregon. 





Missing Department 


AVENEY, WILLIAM, last heard of in Chicago 
about 1910 or 1911. His parents are very 
anxious and worried, as they have had no news 
of him since that time. It is feared that he 
may have been in a railroad accident, and per- 
haps has lost his memory. Any information will 
be gratefully appreciated by his family. 443 
Athabasca Street West, Moose Jaw, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 


MASS JOE J.—He enlisted in the United 
States navy about twelve years ago, and 
was discharged in Seattle, Washington, after four 
years of service, when he wrote, saying that he 
was returning to his home town, Chicago, but 
he did not come. In November, 1918, an insur- 
ance card crema the government was sent to his 
mother, who was then dead. This card stated 
phat he was in the army, but no further news 
was obtainable from the government. It was 
heard from other sources that he was in the 
Thirty-seventh Field Artillery, and was about 
to sail for France when the armistice was 
signed. He was discharged February 5, 1919. 
We have been unable to get any information 
about him, although we have written to the war 
department several times. He is twenty-nine 
years old, and bas auburn hair and brown eyes. 
Any one who will help me to find my brother 
will be gratefully remembered, CHARLES W. 
MANN, care of this magazine. 


LUNDHAUG, GINA.—At one 

as housekeeper at Seventy-first 
York City, and from there went to Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. She is Norwegian, about thirty 
years old, heavy set, with light hair. Any in- 
formation concerning her will be gratefully re- 
ceived by EMMA 8., Box 342, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. 


time she worked 
Street. New 


ECHANTLES, MEMER, known as MARY 
MARSH and MRS, MARY LEE. She is said 
to have been born in or near Poughkeepsie, New 
York, and claimed to have near relatives living 
in New York City. She was well known in Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, Virginia. She lived in At- 
lanta, Georgia, where her husband, W. J. Lee, 
was killed in a railroad accident. Any informa- 
tion of friends or relatives of the above will be 
greatly appreciated, CHARLES STANLY, care of 
this magazine. 


Sr. ANDREW, AVERY.—If he should see ~- 
he is asked to send his address to G. E. §&., 
care of this magazine. 


CUIZBE, RAYMOND BE.—He was chief electri- 

cian at the Pullman Car Works in 1910 and 
1911, and Jater went to Indiana. He was also 
a member of the A. I. BE. B, and was at one 
time in the U 8. navy. If any one knows his 
present address they will do a favor by sending 
it to R. J. G., care of this magazine, 


DoOwnarp, CARL W.—He has been missing 

from his home since last February and his 
relatives are heartbroken at his disappearance. 
His mother will be thankful to any one who can 
tell her whether he is alive or dead, and will help 
her to find him. Mrs. CLARA DowNARD, 631 West 
Main Street, Springfield, Ohio. 


Cy MP. DOCTOR W. F., who 
in Tuls Ate RA in 1910. Any one know- 
mis pre sent address will greatly oblige by 

B ing it to Mrs. We~mMa Kasper, 902 Evans 

4venue, Evansville, Indiana. 


CORDIPr. P, MRS 
eoghgan, who 

Kate ind was last 
usette, in the 


was last heard from 


JOHN, maiden name Mary 
had two daughters, Mary and 
seen in Willimansett, Massa 
early ’90’s. She went away from 
her I ives there, leaving no address Her 
daug hter Mary is very anxious to know where 
she is now, and will be grateful for any informa- 
tion that will help her to find her mother. 
faRY, care of this magazine. 


OHNSON, VIOLA, or MARIE DAVIDS. She 

was last heard of at Jacksonville, Llinois, 

two years ago. If she sees this she is asked to 
write to R. C. T., care of this magazine. 


EVIS, WILLIAM, late of D battery, 149th 
Field Artillery. He was last heard from 
in Chicago. BiLtL BOSLAND, of Great Lakes 
Naval ‘Training Station, Illinois, and Bit. and 
CARRIE HOGEL, who, in 1913, lived at 75 Hast 
Twenty-second Street, South Chicago, and were 
originally from Salem, Missouri, are asked to 
write to an old friend. CuHarurs B. Garpn, 1244 
Davenport Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Hex NE.—-I was born in Brooklyn, in 1903. I 

was brought up by Mrs. Florence Graham 
and have been knocked 
around from place to place ever since I can re- 
member I know nothing about my people. 
Good readers, please help me if you can. 
CHARLES EDWARD HOYND, care of this magazine. 


and Eugene R. Hoyne, 


S—He is about forty-six 

years and is a well built man. He 
enlisted in the R. F. C., at New York, in 1917, 
came to Toronto, Canada, and left again on Sep- 
tember 3, 1918, to get his discharge in New York. 
His friend at Toronto has heard nothing of him 
since Any news of him will be gratefully Te- 
ceived by A. STtonn, 42 Sorauren Avenue, Toronto, 
Canada. 


H ENRY, THOMA 
old 


born in Snohomish County, 

Washington, in 1898, and was taken care of 
by the State home, but they knew nothing of my 
parents, except that my father’s name was George 
Locke. I also have a sister Mae. If any one can 
help me to find my relatives, or can tell me any- 
thing about them I will be deeply grateful to 
them, for I am all alone in the world. EFFrip 
Lockr, care of this magazine. 


OCKE.—I was 


ILES, HAROLD KENNETH, who went to 

May, Idaho, in February, 1911. His fam- 
y is very anxious about him and he is earnestly 
asked to write to his father at 41 Fernwood 
Park Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


about 
feet nine inches 
sandy mustache, 


CoORLOU, JAMES WALTER.—He is 
-two years of age, five 


sixty- 
tall, has ligbt-blue eyes, and a 
and weighs about one hundred and fifty-five 
pounds He is a carpenter, was born in Alex- 
ander, Maine, and disappeared from his home in 
Beaumont, Texas, on the fifteenth of April, 1918. 
His daughter Gladys is alone, and would like very 
much to find him, Please write to R. E. Rocg- 
woop, 409 Vannes Street, San Antonio, Texas, 


anxious to find 
seen since I 
adopted by a 
I heard of her 
Alabama, with 
should know 
I shall ap- 
BBN- 


GREGORY, MAE.—I am very 
my sister, whom I] have not 
years old, when I was 
med Benson. The last 
was going to Mobile, 
some kind reader 
anything of her, and will notify me, 
preciate the favor very much. WILLIP I. 
of this magazine. 


was two 
family na 
was that she 
my mother If 


SON, care 


has been miss- 
last heard from 
haye news from 


H® ISSENTHALER, KARL.—He 
ing sinee 1913, and when 
was at Lovell, Wyoming. I 
home that will interest him. Any one knowing 
his present whereabouts will confer a favor by 
writing to his brother, Euagne H®SSENTHALER, 
901 Ansel Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
¢" \RK HAROLD — He left Sparta in 1914, 
: yhen he was fourteen years old. He was 
and had brown hair and blue 
eyes When last heard from he was out West 
with another boy. His sister is anxiously seck- 
ing him and will be very thankful for any news 
that will help her to find her brother. Muss 
Jpssiz CLARK, 15 South Forty-fourth Avenue, 
West Duluth, Minnesota, 


small for his age 
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Missing Department 


The persons whose names appear in the following list have been inquired for at 
length in past issues of this magazine, and so far have not been located. Further particulars 
can be learned by addressing Missing Department, in care of Detective Story MaGazine; 


Allen, Mrs. Walter Das- 


sett 

Allen, William 

Alter, Pauline 

Ames, Harvey 

Anderson, Albert E. 

Anderson, Francis Al- 
bert 

Anderson, O. T. 
tacon, Lewis Edward 

Barnes, Bernard Sulli- 
van 

Baughs, Linnie 

jennett, Walter J. 

Benson, Cresswell 

Berch, A. W. 

Biaggi, Alfred Charles 

Bilger, H, 

Birdsell, Leavitt 

Bishop, James 

Blades, George W 

Boyle, J. Gordon 

Brekke, Martin 

Brian, George 

Bringman, George E, 

Bromberg, Jerome 

Brooks, W. C. 

Brown, Grady Jones 

Brown, Martha Zeghler 

Brown, Vera 

Brown, William C. 

Bryant, Elizabeth 

Bunk, Emil Gustave 

Burton, Frank D. 

Byrne, William 

Carothers, Archibald 
Carlisle 

Carpenter, Jesse 

Carper, May Woodall 

Chamberlain, George 

Chaplin, Harry M. 

Charlesworth, Jobo 
Lafayctte 

Cheshire, Frank 

Christian, Earl 

Christian, Marie 

Christian, Tressa 

Clancy, John C 

Clark, Edward 

Clayton, Gnssie Blanche 

Clipton, William H, 

Colvin, Tom 

Conn, Emil 

te ~ me Charles Wes- 
ay 





*y 
Coppock, Ira_ Israel 
Coppock, L. J. 
Corbin, Mrs. James Wil- 
cox 
Costello, Bassil 
Covention, C. G. 
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Cromwell, Clarence 
Crossley, Carstair 
Crowe, John 
Davenport, Harry W. 
Davis, Shirley 

Denny, Henry 

Dillard, Charles 

Downs, William C. 
Drake, Benjamin W. 
Dunaway, James R, 
Duncan, Tim 

Dunham, Burritt Har- 


ow 
Dunn, Muriel} 
Lider, Richard 8, 
Erdman, John A, 
Erwin, Dan T. 
Everetts, Glenn C, 
Ewing, Fred 
Feeney, Mrs. 

Hill 
Fellows, Ilossie K. 
Ferguson, John Quincy 
Fish, Frank " 
Fitzgerald, Frances 
Folkard, J. W. 
Fournier, Amy 
Frank, Mrs. Bertha 
Ireede, Nellie 
Goodare, Richard Paul 
Goodare, Mrs. Stella 
Goodpasture, Adam 
Hall, Odell Carol 
Hall, Walter F., 
Hiammack, James 8. 
Hansen, Julius W. 
Harmon, Doctor L. C. 
Harris, Nellie 
Hawkins, Llewelyn 
Healy, Eugene 


Irancis 





Mrs. 


Tlolmes, William Hilary 

Hoover, Bert 

Horton, Mrs. Fred 

Horton, Doctor R. D. 

Huldoph, Paul L. Hoff- 
man 

Humphrey, Fred 

Humphrey, Charles L. 

Jackson, H. F. 

Jauvin, August 

Jenkins. Mrs. L. W. 

Johnson, Addison Jack- 
worth 

Johnson, Fred Wisher 

Johnson, John Alcy 

Johnson, Mrs. Mary 

Johnson, Walter §. 


Next Tuesday’s Issue Contains 
Clanging Door,” by Frank H. Shaw; ‘‘Noggins’ Souvenir,’ 


Harrington Strong; ““Gold-bricked,”? by Lewen Hewitt; further 


Johnston, Mr, and Mrs. 


Jack 

Kavanagh, Elizabeth 

Keck, G. B 

Kelly, Stephen 

Kempf, Joseph . 

Keniston, Grover C, 

Kercher, Nell 

Kiesel, Herbert 

Kilbech, G. H. 

King, Bernard 

King, G. W. 

Knol, Frank Leo 

Kocher, George 

Kramer, Charles 

Lange, E. E. 

Lawrence, Armond 
Maurice 

Lawson, Mrs, Jennie 

Leclair, Charles 

Leed, Ethel 

Lemicoux, Joseph 

Lendahl, Frank 

Lorillard, Mrs Mar 


McAvoy, Thomas 

McCain, Edwin Herbert 

McCarthy, Harold 

McCarty, Jennie 

MacDonald, Mrs. Grace 
K. € 


McElroy, John 
MecGarrity, Frank 
Mcllvaney, Margaret 
McKeon, Emma Mar 
garet 
McKeon, Johnnie 
McKeon, Anthony 
McKeon, Sarah Jane 
McLaren, John 
McLaren, Robert 
McLean, William 
McRae, Alex D. 
McWhord, J. Fred 
Martin, Andrew J. 
Maudlin, Ralph E. 
Mayron, Lawrence 
Miller, Joseph H. 
Moore, Mrs. Loney 
Moore, Roscoe Nucomb 
Morehead, Samuel A. 
Moreland, Pat 
Morin, Louis 
Morris, Theresa 
Morrison, F. A. 
Murphy, Joe 
Murphy, John Law- 
rence 
Murphy, Michael 
Murphy, Tom 
Murray, Edna 





chapters of the serials now running, and a striking collection 


of short stories by Hugh Kahler, Charles W. Tyler, and others. 


Three Novelettes: 


O’Boy, Alverda 
Perry, Earl 
Perry, Frank 
Porter, Burdette A, 
Porter, Mrs. May 
Potut, Margaret 
Powers, Dorsey 
Prangen, Pauline 
Prentice, James D. 
Rash, Mabel Alta 
Reilly, Nellie 
Reilly, Patrick 
Risen, Frank B. 
Rouch, John Irvin 
Ryan, Connie 
Ryan, Edward 
Rydberg, Esther 
Schaeffer, Charles 
Schember, Mrs, Bertha 
Schrack, Pearl 
Scott, Gordon 
Seible, Uenry 
Seymour, Sigie 
Shefford, Nettie 
Sherman, E. H. 
Shirley, Mrs. E 
Simmons, Mrs. Sydney 
Skinner, Orbey 
Slavin, Joseph M 
Smith, Charles J 
Smith, George Charles 
Smith, George J, 
Smith, Mrs. Gladys 
Smith, Robert Franklin 
Snider, Kurt 
St. John, James ‘I 
Stapleton, [ilen 
Story, William Jess¢ 
Suchman, Miss 
Suggs, Eugene 
Sullivan, Dan 
Sullivan, Mrs. Eva 
Tebou, Ralph E. 
Terry, Bert 
Thomalla, Paul 
Thumann, Charles 
Frederick 
Tipton, Clyde 
Tremayne, Josiah 
Upcraft, Labranno Syl- 
vester 
Vail, Daniel 
Wallace, Elizabeth 
Wiggins, Frank 
Wild, Florence 
liger A 
Williams, Mrs. B. F 
Wilson, Nicholas 
Wright, Mrs. Matilda 
Wyatt, Earl C 









rerwil- 


“The 


” by 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





A mere touch will end it— 


So with corns 


A spot on your hand is 
ended with a touch of soap. 
You don’t cover it and keep it. 


A touch of Blue-jay ends a 
corn, as easily and surely. 
Then why pare and coddle 
corns, and let them stay for 
years ? 


Millions of people nowa- 
days end all corns in this way. 


They drop on liquid Blue- 
jay or apply a Blue-jay plaster. 


The ache stops. The toe 
from that moment is comfort- 
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able. And shortly the entire 
corn loosens and comes out. 






The method was perfected 
in this world-famed laboratory. 
It is gentle, scientific, sure. It 
is now the recognized, the 
model way of dealing with a 
corn. 









It means to those who know 
it a lifetime without corns. 






If you let corns spoil happy 
hours, you should learn the 
folly of it. Try Blue-jay tonight. 
Your druggist sells it. 







Blue-jay 


Plaster or Liquid 








The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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A Wife Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful woman 
and a distinguished man. Little indeed did the gay 


and gallant crowd know that around these heads 
there flew stories of terror—of murder-—and trea- 
son. That on their entrance, half a dozen detec- 


tives sprang up from different parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington blazed far into the night. 
With their fate was wound the tragedy of a 
espe marriage, of a fortune lost, of a nation be- 
trayed. 

It is a wonderful story with the kind of mys- 
tery that you will sit up nights trying to fathom. 
It is just one of the stories fashioned by that 
master of mystery 






THURBI 


he American Conan Doyle 


Tle is the detective genius of our age. 
science that stands for this age and allied it to the mystery and 
romance of detective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, every 
bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. For nearly 
ten years, America has been watching his Craig Ken- 
nedy—marvelling at the strange, new, startling things 
that detective hero would unfold. Such plots—such 
suspense—with real vivid people moving through the 
maelstrom of life! 


FREE oovotuines 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will 
give FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe’s works in 10 
volumes. 

When the police of New York failed to solve one 
of the most fearful murder mysteries of the time, 
xdgar Allan Poe—far off in Paris—found the solu- 
tic 


He has taken science 


The story is in these volumes. 





In England, France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to 
be the greatest writer that America has produced. 
To them he is the great American classic 

This is a wonderful combination. € are two 
of the greatest writers of mystery and scientific de- 
tective stories. You can get the Reeve at a re- 
markably low price and the Poe FREE for a short 
time only. 


Cut oub thir Coupor 
as mark Wr co 





HARPER & BROTHERS __ (Established 1817) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin Square, N.Y. 45% 


all charges prepaid, set_of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 
me, absolutely FREE, 

If the books are not satisfactory, | will 

hin 10 days at your expense 

send $1 within five days and $2a month for 14 months. 








Please mention this magazine 


GET MORE MILEAGE 


With Strong, Double-Tread Tires! 
Guaranteed for 5000 Miles 


Strong Double-Tread Reconstruct. 
ed Tires are made by our sk®led 
mechanics, of double the amount of 
fabric (from choice material), and 
are built to give more than the guar. 
anteed mileage and service which 
our customers very often receive, 





RELINER FREE 
Tubes Guaranteed Fresh Stock 





Tubes Tires Tubes 
$1.60 75 $2.60 
1.76 00 3.00 
1.86 J 8.15 
2.00 : 3.40 
2.2 y 3.50 
2.40 15 3.65 
2.50 2.7% 3.76 


Send $2.00 deposit for each tire ordered, 
balance C.O.D. Tires shipped subject to 
your examination. State whether S. §. or 
Cl, plain or non-skid is desired. All same 
price. By sending full amount of order 
you can save 5 per cent—our special cash- 
with-order discount. 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO, 


3019 Michigan Ave. Dept. 232 Chicago, Ill, 








a 


of Money Saving Bargains in 


ethe money saving diamond bargains which the gre 
| ra in this book, in spite of rising prices # 
pm A a Bd 00. Fre Sacenieation. Money back guaran. 


ry t this book; see what Basch offers before you b 
Write sis in jewelry and watches, too. A postal bring 


L. Basch & Co., Dept. T3450 State and Quincy Streest, Chicas | 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c.ev here. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden,Mass. 





























Don’t Wear a Truss 


BR OOKS’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you woulda 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Spy tny | 
Sent on trial to pre 
Protected by U. S. pat 
ents. Catalogue and meat 
ure blanks mailed free. Se 
name ang address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 212 ¢ State St., Marshall, 
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KODAK 


aS YOU £0. 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you t9 tr-in during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and eddress 
and mark with an “’X”’ below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book. for ambitious men, “‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. t us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 

a ee cakes ica wie COUNION aie enme esnme came ot 

HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY 

Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 

— Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, 

ete. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 

Training for Official agerial, Sales and 
ecutive Positions. 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—FOREIGN AND 

DOMESTIC: Training for positions as ilroad 

and Industrial Traffic Managers, etc. 


OY: 

Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, nee and Consultation Service for 
Business 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: Training for 
Production Managers, Department Heads, and all 
those desiringtraininginthe48 fac -tors of efficiency, 

CyeUsiNess LETTER WRITING: 
arpining for positions as Correspondents, Mail 

ales Directors, and all executive letter-writing 

—- L 

Cyeaceac AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions. 

ME ew any ENGLISH: 
Gane * ‘or Cor dents and Copy 





Writers. 

COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign Correspondent 
with Spanish-speaking countries. 

le dy BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful,effective speech for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Poli- 
ticians, Clabmen, ete: 
Cc. P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board and 
Institute Examinations, 


Salle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution 
in the World 


Dept. 665-R Chicago, Illinois 














TABLETS 
All 


Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(If be cannot supply you, write us) 











10c 


See Monogram 


Dozen Size 
25c 


on the Genuine 


Fac-Simile 








The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 








I 


Pie, | 
TENOR 4 A N J Ukulele, Hawalian Guitar, iota, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
| Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 
| pills in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, y 
Bralete, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- q 
lately free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or nochargs. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE- 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 














1.00 What every young husband and 
——. Every young wife should know 
Mailed in at every parent should know 
plain wrapper. Table tents and dati on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 684 Bidg., Philadel 











Nine Months to Pay=; 


mediate possession on ourl 
Monthly Payment plan—the most ieoral terms 
ever offered on a high grade bicycle. 

Many parents advance the first payment 
and energetic boys by odd jobs—paper routes, 
delivery for stores, etc., make the bicycle 
@arn money to meet the small Payments. 

FACTORY TO RIDER prices save you money. 
We make our bicycles in our own new model 
factory and sell direct to you. 44 STYLES, 
colors and sizes in our famous RANGER line. 
Send for big, beautiful catalog. 

ELIVERED FREE on ant and 30 
pays TRIAL. Select the bicycle you want and 
terms that suit you—cash or cong ae. 


RAE A fe CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. M4 Chicago 





\ 
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BE A CERTIFICATED 
IAN 














WY, 
— YY 


| 
| 





IWILL TRAIN YOU 


A real position like this—for you 


The country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


$65 to 175 a Week 





Send for This Book 


My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of 
young men on the way to splendid success, 
Anew edition of this book has just been printed, 
I want every young man interested in Elec- 
tricity to have a copy, and will send you one 
ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. Write me to-day. 


How I Train My Students 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 

Works I know exactly the kind of training a man 

needs toenable him to get and hold good positions, and to 

earn big pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are hold- 

ing splendid electrical positions. Many are now successful 
lectrical Contractors. 


I give each of my students personal attention 
and a complete and thorough training. I give 
him a SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OUTFIT FREE, and 
much of the training is done by actual work. When my 
students graduate and receive their Certificate they are 
ready for areal position. But still more, at any time you 
Wish you can come to our splendidly equipped Electrical 
Shops for special training. No other school can give you this. 


Dept. 436 1918 Sunnyside Ave. 
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WRITE NOW—DON’T DELAY 


Delay never got you anything. Action is what counts. Get started— 
and get started now. Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 


L . & e 
Gif fee” Chicago Engineering Works 


A Real Opportunity for You 


Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
come true. You’ve got to study—to learn. 
A man is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 
no more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 
from his neck up. _ ; 

A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 
is this training that you need, and I can train 
you in a few months. Are you ambitious to make a real 
success—then me the coupon—to-day. 


Electrical Outfit—Free 


To every student who answers this ad I am 
giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard size, Elec- 
trical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., absolutely free. 
Furthermore, to every Electrical Student I give a truly 
valuable surprise that I cannot explain here. 





















I am continually receiving requests 


from employers to send them trained ‘ 
Hlectrical’ smn. I assist my students to Chief 
secure good positions. I keep in touch gineer 
with them for years, helping and ad- OOKE, 
vising them in every possible way. (4 Dept. 436 
1916 Sunnyside Ave, 


Chicago, Ill, 
Sir: Send at once— 
fully prepaid and entirely 
ee —complete particulars 
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Send for FREE Catalog 


There are = _iuptrated pages of Diamond 
Diam La Vallieres, Diamond Ear 
ins, Diamond Studs, }: 
Watches, Wrist Watches; also our wonderfully 
showy assembled Solitaire Diamond Clusters. 
EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is s 
ially selected and sree unusually low. 
ever you select will be sent Fag by us. 
see and examin = es je ri; in your 
own hands. If satish ip aan of purchase 
price and \( i balance divided into eight equ 


ACCEPTED 
BA 
























Diamond Rings 


a— We are offering wonderfal 
VE =—_ values in Diamond Rings,Soli- 
=—— _ taires and Clusters, in all the 
popeley mountings, plain and 
ney engraved, special at 
$40, $50, $75, $85, 
$150, and up. Credit terms, 
one-fifth down, balance in eight 
equal amounts, payable monthly. 
Our Catalog il- 
Watches lustrates ‘and 
describes all thestandard world- 
renowned atches—solid gold 
and gold filled. cases, Splendid 
bargains in 25-year guaranteed 
Watches; credit terms as low as 


$2.50 a Month 





are distinctive 
in beauty, of ¥ 
great brilliancy, 
set in the latest 
feghienable Solid AV 













entire satis- 
faction. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. 4-222 


100 to 108 North State St., Chicago, Illinois 












STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


(Retablished 1858) 





Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any 
you answer this ad. 


money, 


sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 





DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


rand prize if 
or will we claim to 


make you rich in a week you are 
anxious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 


send a copy of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and 


THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF{CARTOONING 
ant Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 










OWN HAIR 


‘Ido. It’s just as 


easy as combing. Saves @ 

me a lot of time, wd : 

and trouble, an 

Cc the kind of ae fot 
want eve time.’ 






You can 
thing wii 


COWAN 
Master Barber 
HAIR CUTTER 

Adjusted, fe any lenoth enoth length and for fintehing 


and neck, 


Simp ie as AB ge finely FE 


through — hair. Done in a a RS, Time 
saved—lots of money too, at the price for hair cuts 
nowadays, You ought tosee some of the letters we 






get from people who said it 9! be fa - 
tried a Cow: 


uess some of them never 


if it hadn’t been for our 








30 Day Trial Offer; * 


us your name and address right now “an 
we e Gat you how you can use 


the Cowan 
utter 80 days writhons | risks to 
ou'll be mighty « hays it 


COWAN HAIR CUTTER CO. +3 


Hair 


Kansas City, Mo. ad 
Agents Wanted. 

















Your Chance to Make Big Profits inVul 


Here is your chance to get into a highly profitable business 
which will make you independent. High class vulcanizery 
re everywhere, 
Many of our graduates make 
$3,000 a year and over, 
We make the Anderson 
steam vulcanizer and Ander- 
son retreader and teach you 
the famous Anderson Method 
of Vulcanizing. Our = stu- 
dents make good because 
they can do_ superior work 
with the Anderson machine 
and method and do it at 


one-tenth the cost required 
y all other  vulcanizers, 
Highly satisfied customers 
and large profits mean a 


paying business. Not only 
are we able to convince you 
of this, but we invite you to 
compare the Anderson make 
and method with others, 
We have installed Ander- 
on schools of vulcanizing ip 
80 states for teaching the Anderson method of vulcanizing. 
The course requires 5 to days and costs $3. If you 
Anderson vulcanizer we return your $2 and pay 
day expense money while learning. 
We expect Anderson vulcanizers 





buy an 
you $% per 
Our reputation is valuable. 
to do work which will outlast the rest of the tire. We 
expect Anderson students to succeed in a business way. Their 
success is our success. erefore we do not sell an Anderson ou 
canizer to anyone who has not received our course of instructions, 
Don’t miss this opportunity. Write today for full partie 
ulars and address of Anderson school nearest to you, 
ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO, 
32 Williams Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind., U. 8, A, 





nt your name to avoid mis 











Na Immense growth of the industry, fol 
lowing the war, has made Zreater de- 
mand than ever for garages and motor 
Learn in 6 to & weeks, 
ractical method, same enormous 





courses. Free Book explains all. Write 7. 


60 day 
RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, xansas citys "mo. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
Many newspaper artists earning $30.00 to 
$125. wd = more per week were trained by 
my co of personal ‘individual lessons 
by mail. ® PIC TURE CHARTS make orig- 
inal drawings easy to learn. Send sketch 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- 
ple Picture Chart, list of successful stu- 
dents, examples of their work and evi- 
dence of what YOU can accomplish. 
Please state your age. 

The Landon School of, fartconing 

1444 SCHOFIELD BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHI 






Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to —s a Month 
Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 

me tothe Sweeney 

re i te h 

an ex . eac’ 
with tools not books. 

o the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 

f prection] training bi by which &: oo" 
Sol iers were traine ru. e.< ar e 
ernment and over 0, 000 
mechanics. Learn ina tew wocks; no previous 
experience necessary. 
FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 


eS hundreds of pictures men 
Million Dollar Trade Schoo 


> LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
BG SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, ™0- 
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SEND ONLY, 


on oe we of ot Articles and Send Only One Dollar 


| Golden Martha Di Ss ti 
i Washington MINHeCr Se hae 
The exquisite beauty of this wonderful Golden Martha Wash- 
inton Dinner Set cannot be appreciated until poe oes see the gleam 
1 of heavy, lustrous gold comprising the heavy decoration, and the 
snowy whiteness of coe jiece where it Nstene through the 
heavy ny 7. ree go and the wrcath with your initial 
f mon ‘old. You must see the distinctive shape—t 

many an be ody artistic indentations—which make this bastere 
80 different from all others. A faithful reproduction 

most expensive dinner set made. 

With Your Initial Monogram in Gold. We send complete for 
80 days’ use in your home. Send only $1 now. If not satisfied, 
a return in 30 days and we will return your $1 and pay transporta- 
tion both ways. If you keep them, pay balance in easy monthly 
Payments as stated below. Each piece is fire_giazed—gvaran- 
teed not yey orcraze. Be sure to give initial desired—see 
; + cr pee der by No. 327BMA18. Price of complete set 

of 110 pieces, $28.95. Send $1.00 with coupon. ae $2.75 per —- 


1 Complete Set Consists of rpm nuke ay po ey pe 


12 saucers; 12 yak. 
dishes, 6 in.; 12 individual bread and 




















2 "age 
Bre. 
ieee ‘ yyy plat 


1,9in.;1 
cover (2 pieces). Shipped from Chicago warehouse. Shipping weight about 90 lbs. 


42-Piece Aluminum Set 


Think what these up-to-date utensils—one for each kitchen purpose—will mean 
in qreaieg ease of “gsr —added satisfaction and pride you will take in supplantin 
your as 





tter plates ‘ig’ in. iy sauce dishes; 1 latter, 

in; 2 celery dish, in.; 1 sauce boat tray, 7 butter 
h, 1034 in., ‘withiia (2 pieces); 1 deep bowl, { ing ji shallow 
»6in.51 ‘gravy boat, 74 in.; : I creamer; i sugar bow! wit 


ard-to-clean, old hioned kitchenware with this pennant & fuel-saving, sil- 
ver-like set. How can any woman resist this sensational) offer—greatest ever made 
oo aluminum kitchenware? 

+@ One dollar brings this 42-piece aluminum 
Remarkable Complete Outfit set for a practi ical test. If you don’t find 
it all we claim return it after 30 days’ use and we will refund your $1 and pay y trans 
portation both ways. Made from heavy gauge pressed steel aluminum. bsolutely 
seamless. Will not corrode, chipor peal. Set consists of; Nine-piece combination 
double roaster with 2 outer shelles inside pudaing pan; 6 custard cups with perforat- 
ed pan holder, _ (Two outer shells make an excellent roaster for chicken, steaks and 
other meats. Using perforated inset and smal! pudding pan, it is a combination 


cookerand steamer. The 3 p: sap asoese used separately ov mee the fire as a cake pan, 
bake dish, pudding pan or tor y purpose where pee ony fe used.) 7-cup coffee 
jator with inset (2 Dieces); 3s Couart rving kettle; 2 egen yd hy jie platens 


rt and 2eqe. li pped sauce pans; 1 | de: 8 folly cake pane, ttome (4 
pieces) ; easter oot; salt ‘and pepper shakers; tooth pick holder pt ) wna G4 pieces); 
measuring cup; 1 combination funnel iC pieces); 8 measuring spoons; 1 

sugar shaker; 1 grater; 1 cake turner; 1 lemon juice extractor. Shipping poor ed Ry about 10 lbs. Shipped from Chicago warehouse. Order by 
Ne 4 415BMA16. Price, complete set of 42 pieces, $14.89. Send $1 now. Balance $1. .50 monthly. 


White Enamel Lined found Fibre Reed Gray or Natural Fibre 


may colder Finish OorsLit ld Pyliman Sleeper Way 
A Refri gerator _Nadeet fell cpund tirerend worgs eres tesletabe, “aN 


at this price. Made in either beautiful gray with gray 
5 Made of ige ash with rich gear or natural finish with black gear. Has Bedford “ 
m golden finish. cord rear windshield and Bedford cord upholstery. 
chamber has two rustproof wire ad mag oe fe type, tubular construction, X-in. 
shelves and is lined with cerned in dia heels measure 14 in. in diameter 
easily cleaned, and fitted with }4-inch rubber tires and nickel os mel 
’ some white eunan hub caps. Inside width, 14 inches. Easy riding spri 
case is odorless and tastelesslum- excellent, comfortable upholstery. ” ao weight, Shout 75 a 
ber, matched and joined to insure r Natural by number 
them itively air-tignt. Nickel 


Orde 
337BMA18. dye of Natural 
—_ automatic door fasteners. $29.85. Order G 
ber 337BMA 
Send $ ’ £. 


ace ey pee = ri 20. peght 
one os Zin, 23 = wide ‘-" Gray $29.95. 
for either color. Furniture & Carpet Co. 
913 Wentworth Av. 


% i jee’ r 
17x10% 21034 in, naemiriins, $2.75 monthly, 
















LSD? 









17 Chicago 







Provision compartment is — o 

1 Use this carriage 80 da: Send merchandise marked X in below 
ites fhe enna It for only FM LS and pa 8. If not satisfied aire (order one), it being understood that I am to 
ome rtation both ways. If you keep it, pay balance in small and we will refond your have the use of it for 30 days and if for any rea- 


money. If youkeep it, pay gon I do not want to keep it I may return it at the 
pry Fella Order No, ~ htt ga Price $20.95. balance on our easy pay- end of that time and you will pay transportation 
gi $2.25 ment plan. | F— es both ways and refund my payment. I en- 
e ye $i for each article marked. I keep goods I 
ree Ba ain Catalo haem,“ am to pay balance on the terms you state in your ad. 
Be g . / ey | enim Set, oo Seeman. 
sure and get this great catalog. Thousands ay ! ng o GOWR. Vl50 EOE 
bargai 2 Mis 9 
bt —e in furniture, carpets, rugs, stoves, oO Refrigerator, No, 339 33% - Baby Sarria o, Na tural. 
equipment, Vaca machines, kitchenware, farm $ldown. $2.25monthly. $29.86. $1 |down. $2.76 mo 
man’s Silverware, jewelry, etc.—all on Hart- 110-Piece Dinner Set, CBs Baby | Cc Carriage, Gray, No. 
easy credit terms. Send postal today. Price 


No. 327BMA18. Price $29.95, 
HARTMAN never co. 


$28.95. $ldown. §$2.75mo. $1 7 hana us % monthly, 
1913 WentworthAve., Dept. 2617 Chicago 













oO Send FREE Hartman Bargain Book. | no 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT | POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free 
booklet giving full information. Patterson 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU 
SELL AT 2c, PER GALLON? ‘World tests 
for four years to prove it. Ss 
clusive rights for your county. 
void,” Box * Bra adley_ Beach, 


‘WE START YOU IN BUS NESS. 1 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 

















$100 weekly operating our “‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 

dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 
BE A Boia E. Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good pay, travel. r 3. ° 
436 Westover Building, Kansas 


Ludwig, 
City. Mo. 
{LL our hosiery and underwear direc 

to consumer. arge line—good profits— 
deliveries guaranteed. Samples 

ready. Write. The C D Co., Dept. 15, 

















-Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. 
DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
‘Advertioeme nt Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
in_this issue. 
TS—$40- -$100 week. Free ‘samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 





ouis, 














Patents and Lawyers 


i 


Songs, Poems—Continued 





INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
“How To 


patentable 


scription for our “opinion of its 
Wash- 


nature. a & Co., Dept. 412, 
ington, 





SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREBI 
Contains valuable instructions and advice, 
Submit song- S for examination. We 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale. palomerbockes Studios, 
301 Gaiety Bldg., New Yor! 





PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book. nd 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nz 
references. Prompt Attention. 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans 
Ninth, Washington, D.C 

PATENTS. Highest references Rates 
reasonable. Be 43 oealte, _Promptness as- 

‘le on E. Coleman, 
bc Lawyer, 624 ‘FP Street, Washington, 





& Co., at 








PATENTS PROMPTLY | PROCURED. 
Personal, Careful and Efficient service. 
Highest references. Moderate fees. Send 


sketch or model for actual search and ad- 


vice. George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent 
Law, 18 E, Loan & Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





PATENTS, 
most word free. 


Trademark, Copyright—fore- 
Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence _ solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invention for Free Opinion of 
its patentable nature. Prompt _ service. 
Talbert & ae 





HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? Thaw 
best proposition. —& Hibbeler, D102, 4049 
Dickens Ave., Chica 

WANT your song ie accepted? Send 
to-day for best offer, immediate publica. 
tion and free examination Song writing 
booklet free. Authors & Compo: 
Co., Suite 530, 1431 Broadway, “New 

YOU Write the Words for a Song. Wel] 
compose the music free and publish same 
Send Song-Poem to-day. B. Lenox Co., 1g] 
West 42d St., New York. 

IF YOU WILL WRITE—The words fora 
song, I will write the music and guarantee 
publisher’s acceptance. Poems on any sub- 
ject acceptable. Ethwell Hanson, Room 102, 
3988 Broadway, Chicago, Illinois. 

SONG WRITERS, We Compose Music, 
Copyright In Your Name. Submit To Pub 
lishers. Send Poems. Terms Reasonable 
United Melody Studios, 623 Main Avenus, 
Passaic, N. J. 

DON’T pay 























us for composi 





poem until satisfactory. Dir sale, or roy- 

alty. Poem examined free. Stork Music 
Publishing Co., Suite 3S, Gaiety Theatre 
Bidg., New York. 
































windows. Liberal offer to neral ag (Twenty years experience.) 

Metallic Letter Co.. 431 T. Ne Clark Chic | bert, 4307 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D Short Stories and Photoplays 
0. — $50 to $150 A WEEK, writing — 
AGENTS: 100 WEEKLY. A bi CY s s Previous acceptance not essential. - 

owners Daisuke wild with Fan ae rng Duplicating Devices Special Free Offer. Department “'S, 

Marvelous invention doubles power, mile- “MODERN” DU Ha ICATOR—A Business | York Literary Bureau, 145 West 36th xn 

aes Mange Saves ten times its cost. Getter. $1.50 up 0 to 75 copies from pen, New York City. 

Sensational sales everywhere. Territory go- pencil, typewriter: no glue or gelatine. 7 7 JEWS =MS SI 

ing like wildfire. $26 Sample Outfit and | 40,000 firms use it. 30 days’ trial. You | gp elty, NEWS ITEMS ant we 

Ford Car free. Write quick. L. Ballwey, | need one. Booklet free. _ L. Durkin, | fight Book and plans free Press Re 

Dept. er Louise Ky. Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh. Pa. porting Syndicate (406) __ St. Louis, Mo. 
SALESMA) —CITY OR TRAVELING, 25 

og Shorthand ete ni cs: Eater 

lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare ps Ml  eeenite outline Free. 

time to earn the big Soon yp a 500 SHORTHAND. Best practic al system. K. I. League 439 St. Lou 

pee 000 a year. Employment serv: Shorthand, learn in 5 hours; speed with - 





dered Members. National Salesmen's easy practice. Proof lessons, brochure free. 
2 aaa Association, Dept. 107, Chicago, | King Institute, EA-26. Station F, New York. 
= — 





$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps, per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund ge Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Lou Mo. 

MEN, get into the seterial ~ tailoring 
agency business, big profits taking orders 
and your own clothes free. We furnish 
fine sample outfit and everything free. No 
experience needed. Write dd Banner 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 599, Chicago. 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPEC ~TORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 28, Standard — Training Insti- 








tute, Buffalo, 
RAILWAY MAIL 





CLERKS WANTED. 


Commence $110 month. Sample examina- 
tion questions free. Franklin Institute, 
Dept S2, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS—CASH IN ON PROHIBITION, 
$37 to $46 weekly. New ast Selling Ar- 
tic eo like Wildfire. Agents Cleaning 
Up Write Today for Particulars. American 

9 











Candy 


Cc ey Super-Chocolates Assorted Ib. box 
$1.2! P. prepaid, insured, Best you 
pag tasted or the box with our compli- 
ments. Cheri, 142 S. 15th, Phila. 











Business Opportunities 
THE BANK PAYS you 4% Would you 
be interested in 18%? Bankers Finance 
Co., 802-4 Western Indemnity Bldg., Dal- 
las, Texas. 








For Sale 
PAINTS: Sacrifice large gallonage damp 
resisting paint walls, floors, roofs. Secure 
1 ——— Company, 405 Lexington 





Ave.. 








Songs, Poems, etc. 
WRITE A SONG—Love, mother, 





home, 











PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices paid. 
Great demand. We show you how. Get 
ae particulars. Rex Publishers, Box 1 
9, Chi 
$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picuw 
free 





Plays. Get book; valuable informe 
tion: prize offer. Photo Playwright Cok 
lege, _ Box_ 278, _X_Y 12, Chicago. 














A B c of suc 
Absolutely 
Dept. 89, 


. : Just 2 
Authors’ Press. Auburn, N.Y. 
Wanted to Buy 





MAIL DIRECT TO THE REFINES any 
old gold, silver, magneto points, 
watches, diamonds, platinum, old or broken 
jewelry, false teeth, gold or silver ores of 
nuggets, War Bonds & Stamps. Send them 
to us to-day. Highest prices paid in cash 
by return mail. Goods returned in 10 days 
if you’re not satisfied. The Ohio Smelting 
& Refining Co., 253 Lennox Bldg., Cleve 
land, Ohio. 


Michigan Farm Lands 




























































Produ 2343 a z., Cincin- | Childhood, patriotic or any subject. LANDLESS MEN—Be independent @ 
rrestes © ‘o., 2343 American Bldg., Cincin compose music and guarantee publication. | jardwood lands in Kalkaska and Antrim 
Send words today. Thomas Merlin, 222 | @ounties, Michigan. Fine for grains, fruit 
“oi Reaper Block, Chicago. poultry, truck, dairying. Good fishing, hunte 
Coins, Stamps, etc. “WRITE the Words for a Song. We ing. Fine climate. A ae tm "35. pet 
158 GENUINE FORBIGD STAMPS— | Write music and guarantee to secure pub- | schools, churches be ; 
Mexico War issues Venoapate .o-= lication. Submit poems on any subject. Sere Easy terms, 10 to 160, acre tase 
and India Service, Guatemala, China, ete. Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- | We help settlers. - zenre. 
Only 10c¢ Finest approval sheets 50% to ing, New York. eee Lo pee re Ei ar i Co z 
60°. Agents wanted. Big 72-page lists WRITE words for a_ song. We write Neel Bank Bldg Chicago, Ill 
free We buy stamps. SEstabliehed 25 music, guarantee publisher’s acceptance. a — 
years Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 65, St. Submit poems on patriotism, love or any - @ 
Louis. Mo subject. Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michi- Vaudeville _. 
gan Av., Room 323, Chicago GET ON THE STAGE! Experience ua 
WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG.—We | necessary. Send stamp for instructive boo’ 
Real Estate write music, publish and secure copyright. let AP About Vaudeville.” LaDelle. Sta 
SELL YOUR OWN PROPERTY, save Submit poems on any subject. The Metro- 255, Jackson, Mich a 
commissions, new plan, quick results, free politan Studios, 914 8S. Michigan Avenue, 
book tells how. Simplex, Dept. 192, 1123 | Room 120, Chicago. —— Personal 
Broadway, New_York ATTENTION! SONG WRITERS! AT- “whether a8 
Ci TENTION! Our proposition to ambitious DO YOU WISH TO KNOW I : 
r song writers is worth investigating. are to gain success f 
ga ettes have facilities for revising poems, com- or the erse? < c vein by 
“SPECIAL OFFER.—Send $1.00 for box posing wonderful, original melodies, ex- formation. Wonderf st cla’ sonal 
of 50 Genuine Turkish Cigarettes De ploiting and publishing good songs. In- patron “Key to Success and pers 
lightful Smoke Mail your order to-tlay, formation upon request. Manuscripts ex- sketch for 10 cents and birthdate. bier 
1 cash or money order Yak Oussani amined without charge Superior Song son-Heywood Co., Dept. 300, Chr 
. 106 Liberty St., New York.’’ Studio, 1547 Broadway, New York. Bldg., San Francisco. 
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ket tify 
Hose Supporter 


“Sew-Ons” 
can be quickly and 
easily attached 
to any style of 


The unique 


an all-rubber, 
oblong button— 
is proof against 
“sips” and the 
ruthless ripping of ¥ 
silken hose threads, 


Look for the Oblong 
Rubber Button— 


TTTILILLLLL LL) 


i “The Button that 


Talks for I/tself.’’ 














Your LSE in 
[ ieee 
A pleasant, dignified profession. Taught 
by actual practice. Modern labora- 
tories. Three months’ course—day or 
evening. No previous knowledge or 
experience required. No charge for tools or equipment. 


The men we train are in demand. Established 27 years 
Country-wide recognition. Write today for free catalog N« 26. 


scHOOLs o, 
BODE E *ecnanical DENTISTRY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ROOKLYN 
15 W442s¢t. 15 Wano Walnut Sts. iS Fletbush Ave. 











Send You 2 Lachnite 
fo monnte io a sold g If Wiring on dave’ free ote a Page 
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t aaa aoa ree depen 
to buy Send pat Qacse bom, is BST bee ees ould 

awe. Today ssi | rina ivostpated you wish (Indies oF 
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Batt 
Your Job!" 


“There is not a man in power at the Bethlehem 


Steel Works today,”’ says Charles M. Schwab, in 
the American Magazine, ‘‘who did not begin at 
the bottom and work his way up. Eight years 
ogo. Eugene Grace was switching engines. His 
ability to out-think his job, coupled with his 
sterling integrity, lifted him to the pyesidency of our cor- 
poration. Last year he earned more than a million dollars. 
- +» Jimmie Ward, one of our vice-presidents, used to 

be’ a stenographer. The fifteen men in charge of the plants 
were selected, not because of some startling stroke of 
genius, but because day in and day out they were thinking 
beyond their jobs. 


If you want to be somebody, to climb to a position of re- 
sponsibility, get ready for it. Do what you are doing no: 
better than the men beside you, and train for the job ahead, 
You can do it—in spare time — through the International 
Correspondence Schools. 

For 28 years men with ambition and I. C. S. help have 
been making spare hours the stepping-stones to successful 
careers. Last year more than 5, reported that their 
studies had won for them advancement and increasc« 
salaries. Over 130,000 men in offices, shops, stores, mines 
and mills and on railroads all over America are preparing 
in the I. C. S. way to take the next step upward. 

Jointhem! All you need is just ordinary brains, the will 
to do, and the firm resolve to think ahead of the job you now 
hold. The I. C.S. are ready to make the resteasy. Make 
your start, Mark and mail this coupon. 


as ees ee eee eee ee re eo eee ew 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3037-B, SCRANTO 
Explain, without obligating me, “how I can ptt a the position 
or in the subject, before _— I mark X. 
SALESMANSHIP 


ELEOTRICAL ENOINEE 
] ADVERTISING 





Electric Waste and Raltwese 
Window Trimmer 


Electric Wiri 

Telegraph a Show Card Writer 
Telephone k Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman {L NS ae 
Machine Shop Practice Cartoonin 

Toolmaker BU SINESS MANAGEMENT 


Gas En nalae hate Private Secretary 

O1vIL ENGIN BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying an Ma pping Stenographer and Typist 
MINE FOREMAN oF ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer Railway oof gga 
Ship Draftsman 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 

Architectural Draftsman 

Concrete on ll 

Structure! Engin 


Commercial 

GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common Femoot Subjects 
CIVIL SERV 

Railway Mai ic erk 
AUTOMOBILE OPenmaTine 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Auto Repairing 


Sheet Metal Worker 














Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
CHEMIST AGRICULTURE Freneb 
Mathematics Poultry Raising 8 (_) Italian 
Name. 
Present 
oO "4 
Street 
end No. —.....— on 
City, — State. 
¢ anadians may send this coupon to 7-26-19 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 


; 
Please mention this magazine when *answering advertisements 
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Positions. Price8 | 


= EVERY Ingersoll Reliance is tested in six® 


4 positions—12 days—2 days in each posi- 
tion—before it leaves the factory. These posi- 
tions are illustrated above. 

This test follows the 127 inspections that are 
made before the movement is completely 


assembled. Together they assure accuracy and 


reliability under all conditions 

The Reliance movement is 7-jewel and of the 
solid or “ bridge” type of construction as em- 
ployed in the Jurgenson and other fine watches 

Yet you can buy the Reliance in a solid 
nickel screw case for just $8.co, or in a gold 
filled case for $11.50. Canadian prices: In 
nickel case $8.75. In gold filled $13.00 

Let the dealer show you. Look for the 
store with the Ingersoll display. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San *rancisco Montrea 








17 LVILCE 
1-Jewel, Bridge Model 

























DON’T BUY 


WITHOUT THIS BOOK 


It’s filled with solid facts about th values 
high grade Diamonds, Watches al of 

that will double the purchasing power of your purse, 

Write for the Royal Catalog 


A wholesale jewelry house in a nutshell; goods 7, 
at prices — middlemen’s profits. Get a copy EN > 
NOW; it is FREE; learn how to onen a charge 

account pe pay monthly or weekly, if you like. 
aa Bonds accepted. Ask for Edition 


ROYAL Diamonp & Wate: ( 


35 Maiden Lane ~ New Yo: 


MAGAZINE 222605: 
jes solved by 
Finger Prints! Read how Finger / 
Print Detectivegearn big 

































in fascinating work. Send 1¢ 
today for copy of latest Fing 

Print Magazine. Brimful ofthri 

ing, absorbing fact-stories. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 
ern science of Fi 
identification. Address: 
















From That Tired, Aching, Broken = Down Feeling, 
Jung’s Arch Brace, just out, is an elastic, lig! 
economical and corrective brace. Relieves t id 

feet instantly. Corrects fallen arches and foot-strain. Strength 
ens and supports muscles. No ungainly hump 
No leather pads. No metal plates. Made of 
specially prepared ‘*Superlastik’’ Recommended] 
by physicians. Guaranteed, Price $1.00 per pair. 
Money back if not satisfied, Order today. 
Booklet free. Ask your shoe dea ler or druggit, 
Geo. H. Jung Co. 2670Jung Bidg. Cincinnati.0) 


























ken Beari illard Batteries— 
| Axel. Che ate. once for the best Au’ adic 
| don’t wait— yore Money-back guarentee. Elg0 
| dress J. H. Bush, President, Dept. 

B BUSH SH Meter cs tetsh temic, Chicane sino 


Puncture 
FR E Ep. Proof TU BER 
S000 Mile Guarantee # 
UNION TIRES §25:% 


ard in reconstructed tires. Theit 
reinforcement of 4 extra layers of 
fabric reduces atly blowout s and 
mg possibilities. Over 200,000in 
To further increase mileage, " 
include with every tire orde 
PUNCTURE PROOF T 


| To drive end Semonstrate “we 4- rest ora. P, BUSH to 
bits. —Full Floating 
aL io {In existence- 





that under ordinary conditionswill last 
ten to 20,000 miles. Our 5,000-mile tire 
=] guarantee certificate with every tire. 


; 
Pviese weer we sit : 


— 








11. 7x5 
Reliner Free with Every 
State whether you want straight side or a 
lain or non-skid. Send $2 deposi* for each tire o 
alance C.O.D., subject to examination, oF 
discount if full amount is sent witt order. 


Tire 
aa 
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Please mention this magazin 


| Dept. 132, Racine Ave. & 15th St., CHICAGO 


when answering advertisements 
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Hires For the Natson’s Homes 


IRES, a fountain favorite, is now everywhere available in bottled 
form also. Hires in bottles for the home is the same good drink 
that you have found it at soda fountains. 





Nothing goes into Hires but the pure healthful juices of roots, 
ks, herbs, berries—and pure cane sugar. The quality of Hires is 
maintained in spite of tremendously increased costs of ingredients. 
Yet you pay no more for Hires than you do for an artificial imitation. 


But be cure you ask your dealer for “Hires” just as you say “Hires” 
at a soda fountain. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Hires contains juices of 16 roots, barks, herbs and berries 


H i reS inboitls 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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DAVID 


ING STEN 
BATTERIES 
MAZDA BULBS 


coevevn 


‘These Thousand 
Dollars For 
Somebody. YOU? 


HREE thousand dollars in cash for 
one person; a thousand dollars for an- 
other; five hundred for each of three other 
people and ninety-nine other cash prizes 
twp hundred to ten dollars. Ten thou- 
sand dollars in all! How much for YOU? 
This latest Eveready Daylo Contest will 
break all contest records. Anyone may 
enter—it costs nothing; there is no obliga- 
tion of any kind. Men, women, boys and 
girls all have equal chances for any of the 
104 cash prizes, 

On June ist, Daylo dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada will display the new 
Daylo contest Picture in their windows. Go 
to the store of a Daylo dealer and study the 
picture. Secure a contest blank, which the 
dealer will give you, and write on it what you 
think the letter says. Use 12 words or less. 
For the best answer that conforms to the con- 
test rules, the winner will receive $3000.00 in 
cash, 






LENA ARAN OTSA INIA ee 
























Get an early look at the picture. Submit as 
many answers as you wish. Contest blanks 
are free at all Daylo dealers. All answers 
must be mailed before midnight, August 
ist, 1929. 


Please mention this magazine when ans 


“This is the sign that identifies 
dealers showing the Eveready 

“Daylo 10 

Picture. Look for this 












JOOO Contesi 


sign on dealers 
windows 


EVEREADY ==@-— 
ent @ ay 


10000*InCashPrizes 










1 First Prize 


$3000.00 
1 Second Prize 1000.00 


3 each 1500.00 
4 each 1000.00 
5 each 1000.00 
10 00.00 each 1000.00 
10 50.00 each 500.00 
20 25.00 each 500.00 
50 10.00 each 500.00 
104 Prizes Total $10,000.00 


Answers will be judged by .. 
the editors of “LIFE” and con- 
testants must abide by their 
judgment. 

If two or more contestants 
submit the identical answer se- 
lected by the judges for any 
prize, the full amount of the 
prize will be paid to each. 

Contest begins June 1, 1920, 
and ends Midnight, August 1, 
1920. Postmarks on letters will 
determine if letter has been 
mailed before close of contest. 7] 

Answers must contain not f§ 
more than 12 words. Hyphen- 
ated words count as one 
word. 


Complete Contest Rules are 
printed on Contest Blank. 
Ask Daylo dealers for them. 
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They work 
naturally 
and form 
no habit 


They work 
naturally 
and form 
no habit 



















They work 
naturally 
and form 

no habit 





‘They work 
naturally 
/ and form 


mAh! 


At the S000 


iStores only 





“Well, well — 


here we are again” 


(CHESTERFIELD advertising keeps 
telling you that Chesterfields 
“satisfy.” 

And every day, new hundreds of 
smokers try Chesterfields and learn the 
truth—that Chesterfields do “satisfy.” 

Right now, there are over three 
million smokers—over three million 
friends—who know the “satisfying” 
quality of Chesterfield’s can’t-be- 
copied blend of fine Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos. 


They know— 
“They Satisfy.” 


8 58 ® 
CIGARETTES 
~and the blend cant be copied 7™ 





